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THE LADIES EINDORES.—PART IL 


CHAPTER IY. 


Tue explanation which was given 
to John 
between Dalrulzian and Lindores, 
as it is still more important to us 
than to him, must be here set forth 
at more length. There are some 
happy writers whose mission it is to 
expound the manners and customs 
of the great. To them it is given to 
know how duchesses and countesses 
demean themselves in their moments 
perdus, and they even catch as it 
flies that airy grace with which the 
chit-chat of society makes itself 
look like something of consequence. 
Gilded salons in ‘ethene daint 
boudoirs in Mayfair, not to won 
of everything that is gorgeous in 
the rural palaces, which are as 80 
many centres of light throughout 
England—are the scenery in which 
they are accustomed to enshrine 
the subjects of their fancy. And 
yet, alas! to these writers when 
ny | have done all, yet must we 
add that they fail to satisfy their 
models, When the elegant foreign- 
er, or what is perhaps more con- 
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rskine on the highroad * 


sonant with the tastes of the day, 
the refined American, ventures to 
form his opinion of the habits of 
society from its novels, he is al- 
ways met with an amused or indig- 
nant protestation. As if these sort 
of people knew anything about 
society! Lady Adeliza says. It is 
perhaps as well, under these circum- 
stances, to assume a humility, even 
if we have it not; and indeed the 
present writer has always been shy 
of venturing into exalted regions, or 
laying profane hands upon persons 
of quality. But when a family of 
rank comes in our way by necessity, 
it would be cowardice to recoil from 
the difficulties of the portraiture. 
Should we fail to represent in black 
and white the native e, the air 
noble, the exalted sentiments which 
belong by right to members of the 
aristocracy, the readers will chari- 
tably impute the blame rather to 
the impression made upon our 
nerves by a superiority so dazzli 

than to any defect of quéeil. 
Besides, in the present case, which 
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is a great aid to modesty, the 
family had been suddenly elevated, 
and were not born in the purple. 
Lady Lindores was a commoner 
by birth, and not of any very 
exalted lineage—a woman quite 
within the range of ordinary rules 
and instincts; and even Lady 
Edith had been Miss Edith till 
within a few years. Their honours 
were still new upon them: they 
were not themselves much used to 
these honours any more than their 
humble chronicler; with which 
preface we enter with diffidence 
upon the recent history of the 
noble house of Lindores. 

The late earl had been a man 
unfortunate in his children. His 
sons by his first marriage had died 
one after another, inheriting their 
mother’s delicate health. His 
second wife had brought him but 
one son, a likely and healthy boy; 
but an accident, one of those 


simplest risks which hundreds are © 


subject to, and escape daily, carried 
this precious boy off in a moment. 
His father, who had been entirely 
devoted to him, died afterwards of 
a broken heart, people said. The 
next brother, who was in India 
with his regiment, died there al- 
most at the same time, and never 
knew that he had succeeded to the 
family honours. And thus it was 
that the Honourable Robert Lin- 
dores, a poor gentleman, living on 
a very straitened income, in a cheap 
French town, with his wife and 
daughters, and as little expecting 
any such elevation as a poor curate 
expects to be made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, became Earl of Lin- 
dores and the head of the family, 
without warning or preparation. 
It does not perhaps require very 
much preparation to come to such 
advancement; and the new earl 
was to the manner born. But 
Mrs. Lindores, who was a woman 
full of imagination, with nerves 
and ideas of her own, received a 


considerable shock. She had no 
objection to being a countess ; the 
coronet, indeed, was pleasant to her 
as it is to most people. She liked 
to look at it on oe handkerchiefs : 
there is no such pretty ornament, 
But it startled her mind and shook 
her nerves just at first, And it 
made a great, a very great, change 
in the family life. Instead of 
strolling about as they had done 
for years, with one maid for the 
mother and daughters, and a shabby 
cheap French servant, who was valet 
and factotum ; going to all kinds of 
places; living as they liked; and 
though, with many a complaint, 
getting a great deal of pleasure out 
of their lives: there was an immedi- 
ate shaking of themselves together 
—a calling in of stray habits and 
fancies,—a jump into their new 
— as of an inexperienced and 
alf-alarmed rider, not at all sare 
how he was to get on with his 
unaccustomed steed. This at least 
was the mood of Lady Lindores, 
The Earl knew all about it better 
than she did. Even to be merely 
the “ honourable” had fluttered her 
senses a little; and it had never 
occurred to her that anything fur 
ther was possible, The family was 
poor—still poor, even when thus 
elevated as it were to the throne; 
but the poverty of the Honourable 
Robert was very different from that 
of the right honourable Earl. In 
the one case it was actual pover 
in the other only comparative. 
be sure it was, when one had time 
to think, distressing and troubling 
not to have money enough to re 
furnish the Castle (the taste of the 


late lord had been execrable) and 


make many improvements which 
were quite necessary. But that was 
very different from not havi 
money enough to possess a sé 
home of your own anywhere, which 
had been their previous condition, 
The Earl took his measures without 
a moment’s delay. He dismi 
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the servants who had followed 
them in their poverty, and engaged 
others in London, who were more 

roper to the service of a noble 
amily. They travelled quite hum- 
bly, indeed in their old half-Bohe- 
mian way, until they reached Lon- 
don, and then all at once cast their 
slough. The ladies put on their 
clothes, which they had stopped 
to procure in Paris, and suddenly 
blossomed out (though in deep 
mourning) into the likeness of their 
rank. It was a thing to make the 
steadiest heart beat. Young Robin 
was at Chatham, a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment—a young no- 
body, pleased to be noticed even by 
the townsfolk; and lo! in a mo- 
ment, this insignificant lieutenant 
became Lord Rintoul. It was like a 
transformation scene; he came to 
meet his people when they passed 
through London, and they could 
scarcely speak to each other when 
they met in their mutual wonder. 
“ Poor little Rintoul, all the same, 
poor little beggar !” Robin Lindores 
said. To think of the poor boy, 
cut off in a moment, whose death 
had purchased them all these hon- 
ours, affected the young people with 
astrange awe, and almost remorse- 
ful pain. They felt as if somehow, 
without knowing it, they had been 
the cause of that terrible sudden re- 
moval of all the hopes that had rested 
on their little cousin’s head. Lady 
Lindores herself declared that she 
dared not think of her predecessor, 
the mother of that poor boy, “the 
dowager,” alas! poor lady. The 
dowager was younger than her suc- 
cessor in the family honours, having 
been a second wife. They were all 
silent with respectful awe when her 
hame was mentioned ; but the Earl 
said pshaw | and thought this super- 
fluous. He was more used to it; 
he had been born in the purple, and 
now that he had come, though un- 
expectedly, to his kingdom, he knew 
how to fill that exalted place. 


The Earl was a man of a charac- 
ter which never, up to this time, had 
been estimated as it deserved. He 
had been quite an easy-going sort 
of person in his former estate. In 
his youth he was said to have been 
extravagant. Since his marriage— 
which had been an imprudent mar- 
riage, in so far that he might per- 
haps have got a richer wife had he 
tried, but which was wise so far 
that the income upon which they 
lived chiefly came from that wife— 
he had let himself go quietly enough 
upon the current, there being no 
motive to struggle against it, The 
very best that they could make of 
it was simply to “get along;” and 
get along they did without putting 
any force upon their inclinations. 
He was always able to secure his 
comforts, such as were indispen- 
sable; and as he liked the easier 
routine of a wandering life, he did 
not object, as he said, to make a 
sacrifice for the education of his 
children and their amusement, by 
living in places where the pleasures 
were cheap and there was no dig- 
nity to keep up. He had in this 
sense been very complying, both as 
a husband and a father, and had 
allowed himself to be guided, as his 
family thought, by their wishes 
quite as much, at least, as by his 
own. He had not in these days 
been in the least a severe father, 
or shown marks of a worldly mind. 
What was the use? The girls were 
too young as yet to have become 
valuable instruments of ambition, 
and he had not learnt to think 
of them as anything but children. 
But when this extraordinary change 
came in their existence, the easy 
dilettante—whose wants were limit- 
ed to a few graceful knick-knacks, 
an elegant little meal, good music, 
when procurable, and a life undis- 
turbed by vulgar cares—altered his 
very nature, as his family thought. 
Hitherto his wife and his girls 
done everything for him, aided by 
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the ubiquitous, the handy, the all- 
accomplished Jean or Francois, who 
was half-a-dozen men in one—cook, 
valet, footman, pattern man-of-all- 
work. They arranged the rooms in 
every new place they went to, so 
that the fact that these rooms were 
those of a hotel or lodging-house 
should be masked by familiar pret- 
tinesses, carried about with them 
They gave a careful supervision to 
his meals, and arranged everything, 
so that papa should get the best out 
of his limited existence, and none 
of its troubles. And as there was 
nothing against Mr. Lindores—no 
bad repute, but with an honourable 
at his name—every English club, 
every cercle was open to him. He 
always dressed carefully; now and 
then he helped a wealthier friend to 
a bargain in the way of art. He 
saw a great deal of society. On the 
whole, perhaps, for a man without 
ambition, and upon whom neither 
the fate of his children nor the use 
of his own life pressed very heavily, 
he got as much satisfaction out of 
his existence as most men; and 
so might have lived and died, no 
man knowing what was really in 
him, had not poor young Rintoul 
broken his neck over that fence, 
and drawn his father with him into 
the grave. From the moment when 
the letter, placed calmly by Mr. Lin- 
dores’s plate at breakfast, as though 
it meant nothing particular, had its 
black seals broken, he was another 
man. How distinctly they all recol- 
lected that scene !—a lofty French 
room, with bare white walls and 
long large windows, the green Per- 
sians closed to keep out the sun- 
shine, one long line of light falling 
across the polished floor, where one 
of these shutters had got unfastened ; 
the spacious coolness in the midst 
of heat, which is characteristic of 
such houses, like the atmosphere in 
M. Alma Tadema’s pictures; the 
white-covered table with its flowers 
and pretty arrangements; the girls 





in their white cool dresses; and 
Francois lifting the small silver 
cover from his master’s favourite 
dish. All the composure and quiet 
of this interior had been broken in 
a moment. There had been a sud- 
den stifled cry, and Mr. Lindores, 
pushing the table from him, dis- 
ordering the dishes, over-setting his 
heavy chair as he sprang to his 
feet, had finished reading his letter 
standing upright, trembling with ex- 
citement, his face flushed and crim- 
son. ‘ What is it?” they had all 
cried. “Robin?” Naturally, the 
son who was away was the first 
thought of the women. For a 
minute the father had made no 
reply, and their anxiety was beyond 
words, Then he put down the 
letter solemnly, and went to his 
wife and took her hand. “There 
is nothing wrong with Robin,” he 
said ; “but it comes by trouble to 
others, if not to us. My dear, you 
are the Countess of Lindores.” It 
was some minutes before the real 
meaning of this communication 
penetrated their astonished minds; 
and the first proof of understanding 
which the new Lady Lindores gave 
was to cover her face and cry out, 
“Oh, poor boy! oh, poor Jane, 

oor Jane!” with a pang at her 

eart. It was not all grief for the 
other—could any one expect that! 
—but the poignant state of emotion 
which this strange terrible good 
fortune caused her, had a sharpness 
of anguish in it for the moment. 
The girls went away hushed and 
silenced, unable to eat their break- 
fasts, to find some black ribbons 
instead of the bright ones they 
wore. They wept a few tears as they 
went to their rooms over poor young 
Rintoul ; but they had known very 
little of the boy, and the strange 
excitement of the change soon crept 
into their veins. Lady Caroline 
and Lady Edith! instead of the 
humble Miss Lindores. No wor 


der that it went to their heads. 
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And from that moment the new 
Earl was a different man. He 
threw off all his languor, took every- 
thing into his own hands. Those 
little economies which it had been 
so necessary to insist upon yester- 
day were now absurd, notwithstand- 
ing that the Earls of Lindores were 
far from rich—comparatively. The 
family came home rapidly, as has 
been said; pausing in Paris to get 
their dresses, to dismiss. the faith- 
ful servants of their poverty, who 
would be of no use, the Earl de- 
cided, in the change of circum- 
stances. He behaved very well, 
everybody said, to poor Lady Lin- 
dores, his brother’s young widow, 
who had thus been left at once 
widowed and childless. He showed 
“every consideration;” would not 
allow her to be hurried; waited 
her convenience and her pleasure 
in every way. But, naturally, that 
poor lady was glad to take refuge 
with her own family in her desola- 
tion; and within a few months, 
the wandering exile-family, familiar 
with all the cheap watering-places 
and centres of genteel emigration 
on the Continent, were settled in 
the greatness of their new position, 
as if they had never known any 
less elevated circumstances. There 
was a great deal of excitement in 
the change; and though it was sad 
at first, no doubt there was a pleas- 
ure in hearing Robin addressed 
by the name of Rintoul, and ac- 
customing themselves to their lady- 
ships. But yet, when all was over, 
it was not perhaps to the girls 
80 great an improvement as it ap- 
peared on the old life. They were 
not dull—oh no—but still there 
was a great deal less to do and to 
see than there used to be; and 
though they felt, as their mother 
said, that girls with so many re- 
sources ought to be occupied and 
happy wherever they went, still 
the calm of the Castle was very 
different from the stir and move- 


ment to which they had been 
used. 

Up to this time, however, noth- 
ing had happened to them except 
that which was determined by an- 
other will than theirs, the inevit- 
able result of other events. But 
they had not been long settled in 
their new and elevated life when it 
became apparent that other changes 
had happened which were not 
evoked by any external fate, and 
which were yet more profoundly to 
affect their life. That Swiss holi- 
day had been more important to 
Carry than any one out of the fa- 
mily knew. It had ended in a kind 
of vague engagement, only half sanc- 
tioned, yet only half opposed by her 
family, and which it was possible, 
had Mr. Beaufort been rich enough 
to marry, would not have been op- 
posed at all. Had he possessed in- 
come enough or courage enough to 
make the venture, the result in all 
likelihood would, years before, have 
been out of the reach of evil fate; 
but while it remained only an en- 
gagement, Mr. Lindores had refused 
his official sanction to it. And it 
had seemed to Carry, in whose mind 
the first conscious thought after the 
news of this extraordinary change 
was to communicate it to Edward, 
that from that very day her father’s 
aspect had changed towards her. 
He had met her running out to the 
post with her letter in the after- 
noon, and had given a suspicious 
glance at it, and stopped her, tell- 
ing her it was not fit she should 
go out on a day so serious. Not a 
word had been said for weeks and 
even months after, but she knew 
very well that things were not as 
before. All reference to Beaufort 
was somehow stopped; even her 
mother managed to arrest upon her 
lips all mention of her lover, She 
was herself too timid to open the 
subject, and gradually a chill cer- 
tainty that he was to be ignored 
and pushed aside out of her life, 
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came upon the poor girl. How it 
was that further dangers dawned 
upon her, it would be hard to tell; 
but it is certain that she had di- 
vined a something—a tightening 
coil about her helpless feet, a de- 
sign bs her freedom and happi- 
ness—before the family had been 
long at Lindores. One of the con- 
sequences of their great honour 
and increased stateliness of living 
was, that the two sisters were par- 
tially separated, as they felt, from 
each other. They no longer occu- 
ied the same room as they had 
done all their lives. They had now 
what with their foreign habits they 
called an appartement—a suite of 
rooms set apart for them; and as 
Edith was full of curiosity and 
excitement about the new life, 
and Carry was discouraged and de- 
pressed, and felt it odious to her, 
they fell a little apart without any 
mutual intention or consciousness, 
It was in the beginning of their 
first winter, when the dark days 
were closing in, that this semi- 
estrangement first became apparent 
to the younger sister. She awoke 
all at once to the consciousness 
that Carry was pale; that she shut 
herself up very much, and more 
than ever devoted herself to her 
writing; that she composed a great 
many little poems (for she was the 
— of the family), and often 
ad a suspicion of redness about 
her eyes. This discovery was in- 
stantaneous. Edith had never been 
awakened to any but the most 
simple troubles of life, and it had 
not occurred to her to imagine that 
there was anything beneath the 
headache which her sister so often 
took refugein. But her mind,when 
it began to act, was rapid and 
keen. It became apparent to her 
that she had been losing sight 
of Carry, and that Carry was not 
happy. The progress from one 
step to another of her solicitude for 
her sister was rapid as lightning. 


She remembered everything in a 
moment, though these causes of 
sorrow had been altogether out of 
her thoughts before. She remem- 
bered that not a word had been 
said of Mr. Beaufort for months; 
that Carry had ceased altogether to 
speculate as to anything that might 
happen in the future; that all thi 
was as a closed book between them 
nowadays. As soon as she arrived 
at this conviction, Edith found her- 
self ready to interfere for good or 
evil. She went into the room where 
Carry was writing her little poetries, 
with something of the effect of a 
fresh light wind, carrying refresh- 
ment, but also a little disturbance, 
with her. She stooped over her 
sister with a caressing ‘arm round 
her neck, and plunged at once into 
the heart of the subject. It was a 
still, dull afternoon of early winter, 
and nobody was by. “Carry,” she 
said, all at once—“ Carry, it is so 
long since we have said anythin 
to each other! I wanted to 
you about—Edward!” Upon this, 
for all answer, Carry fell a-crying, 
but after a while sobbed forth, “I 
will never give him up!” 

“Give him up!” cried Edith, sur- 
prised. She had what her mother 
called a positive nature, much less 
romantic, much less sensitive, than 
her sister. The idea of giving 
up had never entered her mind. 
“Give him up!—no, of course not. 
I never thought of such a thing; 
but I am afraid it will be harder 
than ever with papa.” 

“Oh, Edith, it will be «tmpos- 
sible,” Caroline said. And then 
the two sisters looked at each other 
—the one astonished, indignant, 
full of resistance; the other pale, 
drooping, without vigour or hope. 

“What does impossible mean?” 
said the younger, not with any 
affectation or grandiloquence; for 
probably she had never heard of 
any heroic utterance on the sub- 
ject. “You mean very, very 
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So it will be. I have wanted to 
speak to you since ever we came 
here. I want to know what he 
says himself, and if papa has said 
anything, and what mamma thinks. 
We don’t seem to live together 
now,” she added, with a clouded 
countenance. “It’s always, ‘Oh, 
Lady Caroline has gone out,’ or, 
‘Her ladyship is in the library with 
my lord.’ It seemed very nice at 
first, but I begin to hate ladyships 
and lordships with all my heart.” 

“So do I,” said Caroline, with a 
sigh. 

“Tf you marry a man without a 
title, couldn’t you give it up? Per- 
haps one wouldn’t like that either, 
now,” said the girl, candidly. “It 
was far, far nicer, far more natural, 
in the old days; but perhaps one 
wouldn’t like to go back.” 

“T suppose not,” said Carry, 
drearily. She was not a beautiful 

irl, as in her romantic position 
she ought to have been. Her nose 
was too large; her complexion de- 
ficient; her eyes were grey, sweet, 
and thoughtful, but not brilliant or 
shining. Her figure had the wil- 
lowy grace of youth, but nothing 
more imposing. She had a very 
sweet radiant smile when she was 
happy; this was the chief attrac- 
tion of her face: but at present she 
was not happy, and her pale gentle 
countenance was not one to catch 
the r eye. 

“But I hope you are going to 
make a stand, Carry,” said the en- 
ergetic little Edith. “You won’t, 
surely—you can’t be so ldche as to 
give in? JZ would not !—not if it 
cost me my life !” 

“Ah, if it was a question of 
one’s life! but no one wants your 
life,” said Carry, shaking her head. 
“No one will touch us, or lock us 
up, or any of these old-fashioned 
things. If they only would! The 
poets say ‘I could die for you,’ as 
if that was difficult! Oh no, it is far 
harder, far harder to live.” 
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“Carry! you have been thinking 
a great deal about it then?” 

“ What else could I think about? 
Since the first moment papa looked 
at me that day—you remember that 
day ‘—I knew in a moment what 
he meant. He gave me just one 
glance. You know he never said 
that he would consent.” 

Edith’s youthful countenance ga- 
thered a sympathetic cloud. “ Papa 
has been so changed ever since,” 
she said. 

“ He never would allow that he 
had consented even before,—and 
while we were all poor, what did it 
matter ? So long as he does not ask 
me to——” 

“To what?’ Edith asked, with 
a wondering perception of the 
shudder which ran over her sis- 
ter’s slight figure. “Are you cold, 
Car ?” 

“ To—marry some one else,” cried 
poor Caroline, with asheavy sigh, 
—so heavy that it was almost a 
groan. 

Edith sprang to her feet with 
indignant vehemence. “ That is 
not possible; nobody could be so 
cowardly, so cruel, as that,” she 
said, clasping her hands together. 
“ Carry, you speak as if papa was a 
bad man; you slander him; it is 
not true, it is not true !” 

“He would not think it cruel,” 
said Caroline, shaking her head 
sadly. ‘He would not mean any 
harm ; he would say to himself that 
it was for my good.” 

Her despondency quenched the 
passion and energy of the younger 

irl. Carry’s drooping head and 
eavy eyes were enough to damp 
even the liveliest courage. “Are 
you thinking of—any one in par- 
ticular,” Edith said in hushed and 
tremulous tones. 

Carry put out her hands as if to 

ush some spectre away. “Oh, 
Fon’t ask me, don’t ask me; I don’t 


know ; I can’t tell you,” she cried. 
What could Edith say? she was 
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appalled. The fresh inexperienced 
heart received a first lesson in the 
mysterious evils of life. She who 
had fretted and chafed so at the 
= separation that had arisen 
tween them, she was glad of a 
pretext to leave her sister. She 
could scarcely believe this to be 
possible, and yet so it was. Nor 
did she wish to run to her mother 
with her discovery, to appeal to 
her against Carry’s misconception, 
against the monstrous character of 
the suggestion altogether, as would 
have been her first impulse in any 
other case. No; she was convinced 
of the reality of it, little as she de- 
sired to be convinced. A gleam of 
painful light seemed to fall across 
the new tenor of their life. She 
thought for a moment that she saw 
the very earth, solid and unyield- 
ing, break into dangerous pits and 
chasms before her feet. The pain 
of this discévery was twofold—both 
poignant, yet one worse than the 
other. To think that her father, 
whom she had hitherto loved and 
trusted, not with any excess of 
devotion, but yet with an honest 
confidence that he would ask noth- 
ing wrong, nothing unreasonable 
from his children, should thus 
threaten to become a domestic 
tyrant, an enemy of truth, was 
terrible; but still more terrible was 
the conviction which overwhelmed 
the girl that Carry, with all her 
imagination and feeling—Carry, the 
= of the family, the first one to 
ave a romance and a lover—would 
not have strength to resist any 
attempted coercion. Oh, if it had 
only been me! Edith said to her- 
self, clenching her hands tight. 
But then she had no Edward, no 
romance—she was fancy free: even 
were it possible to force her into 
= connection she disliked (which 
ith did not think it would be), 
at all events she could not be made 
false to another. But Carry—Carry, 
who was all heart—to force her to 


deny that heart would be doubly 
cruel, Little Edith woke out of 
her careless youth to see this won- 
derful and great danger at her very 
side, with all that bewilderment of 
feeling which attends the first dis- 
closure of the evils in life. She 
could not believe it, and yet she 
knew it was true. She remembered 
tones in her father’s voice, lights in 
his eyes, which she never seemed 
to have understood before. Was 
this what they meant? that when 
his time and opportunity came, he 
would be a tyrant, a remorseless 
and unfaltering ruler, suffering no 
rebellion? Edith trembled a little, 
Perhaps she, too, might fall under 
that despotism one day. But she 
did not feel afraid of herself. Oh, 
if it had only been me! she said, 
ungraminatical, as excitement gen- 
erally is. It would be hard to sa 
what ground she had for her self- 
confidence. Carry was the genius 
of the family, and little Edith only 
the youngest, the household pet, 
whom nobody regarded as in a 
position to make decisions or form 
opinions for herself. Why was it 
to her eyes that this sudden insight 
had been given? It is not usually 
a happy gift. Blessed are they, we 
may rather say, who can deceive 
themselves—whose eyes are made 
blind, and not more fatally clear, 
by love. Edith hastened out of 
doors, out of sight or speech of any 
one, to try if she could escape from 
this revelation which had opened 
upon her, so much against her will. 
It was a misty dull day, with a 
great deal of moisture in the air— 
moisture which seemed to commu- 


nicate itself to Edith’s eyes, and 
get into her throat. She hastened 
down the path which wound through 
the birches, the poetical “ birks of 
Lindores,” to the river lying far be- 


low, and already sending a soft 
sound of running water to soothe 
her. About half-way down was & 


great beech-tree, round which a seat 
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had been placed. Here there was 
a view, not of the wide champaign, 
like that at Dalrulzian, but of a 

rtion of the highroad, just where 
it began to mount the hill towards 
the Castle. On the other side lay 
the river, visible at the foot of the 
bank, and running somewhat strong 
and wild under the cliffs on the 
opposite side, which threw it into 
deep shadow. But it was not the 
river, though so much the more 
beautiful of the two, it was the 
highroad which attracted Edith’s 
attention. As she stood looking 
out upon it, some one passed, riding 
slowly along, but turning his head 
to catch the first glimpse of the 
Castle. His appearance seemed to 
throw a sudden light upon her 
thoughts. He was a heavy, large 


man, upon a powerful black horse, 
—an apparition big enough to be 
identified, even at that distance. 

The ladies had all been very free 
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in their remarks upon this re 
resentative of their county neigh- 
bours. They had not given him a 
very encouraging reception, yet he 
had repeated his visits, too stolid, 
they had thought, to perceive that 
he was not wanted.- As Edith stood 
and gazed at him, with the blood 
curdling about her heart, it flashed 
upon her that her father had given 
no countenance to their criticisms. 
He had told them that Mr. Torrance 
was one of the richest commoners 
in Scotland, and Tinto such a house 
as any one might be proud to 
possess. * She had paid little atten- 
tion to these words at the time, but 
they seemed to repeat themselves 
in the very air now. It was a day 
of revelation to Edith. She saw 
all that it meant, and foresaw all it 
was coming to, with a gleam of ter- 
rible insight. Oh no, no! she 
moaned to herself in a kind of 
helpless protest against fate. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mr. Torrance of Tinto was the 
representative of an old county 
family, but he would not have been 
the richest commoner in Scotland 
if he had been no more than this. 
A variety of other circumstances, 
however, had combined to bring 
about this effect, and elevate a man 
who was no better, at the best that 
could be said for him, than a rude 
yeoman-sportsman at soul, into a 
person of the greatest local import- 
ance and almost national notability. 
The previous Torrance of Tinto, a 
man of some rough practical power, 
had allied himself to some degree 
in business, and to a much greater 
degree in life, with a great railway 
contractor—one of the men who, 
coming from nothing, have made 
colossal fortunes, and found ad- 
mittance for their children, if not 
for themselves, into the foremost 
ranks of society. Mr. Torrance mar- 


ried this man’s daughter, and all the 
money which the original navvy had 
quarried out of the bowels of the 
earth, or gathered from its surface, 
went to increase the lands and the 
power of Tinto, where this daughter, 
his only child, a woman with the 
magnificent ideas of expenditure 
which enormous wealth so naturally 
brings along with it, disposed herself 
to reign like a princess, making her 
husband’s old house the centre of a 
new palace, fit for a duke at least. 
The old man, her father, always 
thrifty and sparing in his own per- 
son, would have her stinted in 
nothing ; and perhaps, had she lived 
long, her husband would have had 
little enough left him of the huge 
fortune which she had brought into 
the family. But fortuna mf (for 
the family), after she had alarmed 
him beyond measure by unbounded 
expenditure for a few years, and 
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had completed the new house and 
filled it with costly furniture, in 
all of which her father encouraged 
her, the death of both within a 
year of each other relieved the 
owner of Tinto of his fears, and left 
him free to complete the training 
of his son as he pleased. He made 
him much such a man as he had 
himself been, but without the brains, 
which are not transmitted so easily 
as money. Patrick Torrance had 
indeed been sent to Oxford to have 
the regulation mark stamped upon 
him as an educated man ; but those 
were days in which so much as this 
meant was easier than now; and it 
is not very hard, even now, as may 
be seen. He came back more 
horsey, more doggy than he had 
been before, if possible——a man 
without an intellectual taste or 
higher instinct, bored to death, as 
he himself avowed, with the grand 
house, full of pictures, and statues, 
and marble, and porcelain, which 
the taste of his mother had accumu- 
lated. Never was such a magnifi- 
cent place in the quietude of such 
a homely country. The daughter 
of the railway man was as extreme 
in her taste for art as the daughter 
of one of her father’s navvies might 
have been in dress. There was not 
a wall, not a passage or staircase, 
that was not laden with decoration. 
Great artists had designed the 
chimney-pieces and cornices. The 
velvet, the satin, the embroidery, 
were all the most costly, and, ac- 
cording to the lights of that period, 
the most correct that money could 
buy. The old man, whose money 
had bought all this, went about the 
gorgeous rooms rubbing his hands 
with a continual chuckle of satis- 
faction so long as he lived; and the 

r woman who had created the 
uxurious house swept through in 
dresses to correspond, with satis- 
faction not less than if she had been 
a daughter of the Medici—who, to 
be sure, made their money in busi- 


ness too. But when that fine Re 
naissance lady died,- and all her 
friends were scattered, and the 
place fell back into the possession 
of the commonplace country laird 
and his boy, coming in ruddy from 
the fields or damp from the hill, 
afraid to tread in their shooting 
boots on the luxurious carpets or 
throw themselves down in the sg- 
tin chairs, the incongruity of the 
establishment was manifest to ev 
eye. Mr. Torrance, the father, had 
been deeply impressed by the cost 
of everything his wife had bought 
and planned. He had been horri- 
fied and indignant in the first in- 
stance ; but when it had been proved 
that he had no power to resist, and 
that the money must be expended 
for all these luxuries, he had taken 
what satisfaction he could from the 
price. “Do you know what she 
gave for that?’ he would say; 
“it’s all dash’d extravagance. I 
cannot away with it; bnt it was 
her doing, and as she had plenty, 
she had to please herself.” It was 
in this way that he spoke of his 
wife. And when she died, the 
splendid house she had built was 
shut up,—not from sentiment, but 
because the set of rooms still re 
maining, which belonged to the 
old house of Tinto, was much more 
in harmony with the habits of the 
master of the house. 

Now that he too was dead, his son 
followed his example in prefenn 
the old den of the race. But he 
more appreciation of the dignity of 
owning a house such as no one in 
the country could “hold a candle” 
to. The fine decorations had not all 
stood the neglect of twenty years, 
but still there was enough of magni- 
ficence to overawe the district ; and 
Patrick Terrance had enough of 
his mother’s blood in. him to en- 
oy the consciousness of so much 
lie and costliness. He lived in 
the old-library, which was low and 


dingy, and looked out upon the 
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dark bit of shrubbery behind the 
house and the road that led to the 
stables; but periodically he threw 
the grand empty rooms open, and 
had a great dinner-party or a ball, 
which excited all the gentry for 
miles round. It would be vain to 
say that there was not on these 
occasions more excitement than 
was natural solely in view of a 
great entertainment. While so- 
ciety is constituted as it is, it will 
not be possible that a great ma- 
trimonial prize, such as Mr. Pat- 
rick Torrance unquestionably was, 
should thus be shown, as open 
to public competition, without a 
certain excitement. If a great post 
worth thousands a-year could be won 
by the most attractive and brilliant 
appearance in a ball-room, what a 
flutter there would be among the 
golden youth of society! and the 
master of Tinto was more valuable 
than most of the very finest ap- 
pointments. He was as good asa 
viceroyship of India without the 
necessity of expatriation. Conse- 
uently it is not to be supposed 
that the young ladies of the neigh- 
bourhood could prepare for their 
appearance in these gilded if some- 
what tarnished halls of his without 
a good deal of agitation, or that the 
mothers, or even the fathers of pos- 
sible competitors, could escape some 
share of the same excitement. 
Some of the girls, let us do them the 
justice to say, were as much alarmed 
lest Pat Torrance, as he was called, 
should cast his big projecting eyes 
upon them, as others were anxious 
for that notice. He was not in 
himself much adapted to please a 
maiden’s eye. He was very dark, 
strongly bearded, with large eyes 
& fleur de téte and. somewhat blood- 
shot. His friends maintained that 
he had “a good figure,” and it cer- 
tainly was tall and strong. His 
voice was as large as his person and 
somewhat hoarse—a deep bass, 
which made a vibration in the air. 
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He was an excellent shot, and 
hunted indefatigably, though it 
was beginning to be said, notwith- 
standing his youth, that Pat was 
too heavy for distinction in the 
hunting-field. With all  thgse 
qualities he had an eye to his 
interest, rich though he was; and, 
though not clever, was said to be 
very fortunate in his investments, 
and to keep a careful hand over his 
money. Now and then he would 
be lavish, outdoing all that was 
known in these parts in the way 
of extravagance; but for the most 
art he lived as his father had done 
efore him, in the old rooms of the 
old mansion-house of Tinto, where 
not a carpet or a curtain had been 
removed since the time of his grand- 
father. There was perhaps a touch 
of humour, somehow struck out 
by the contact of the two races, 
which made the contrast of these 
two manners of living pleasant to 
his fancy and to his rude and ele- - 
mentary pride; or perhaps it was 
mere instinct, and had no meaning 
in it at all—the habits of the lim- 
ited and uncultured countryman, 
diversified by that delight in an 
occasional “ blow out,” which is the 
compensation of the navvy for his 
rude toils. There was no doubt 
that from the time of his father’s 
death, which occurred when he was 
about twenty-eight, Pat Torrance 
had made up his mind to marry. 
And he had inspected all the 
marriageable girls in the country 
with a serious intention which dis- 
usted some and amused others, 
and filled a few with breathless 
hope. In the latter class were 
ladies of very different pretensions 
indeed, from Miss ebster of 
Thrums, who was the greatest 
rider in the country, and never 
wanting when anything was going 
on, down to the bold, handsome, 
black-eyed daughter of the land- 
lord of the Bear at Dunearn, which 
was the inn Mr. Torrance used when 
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he went into the county town. 
He was just as likely, people 
thought, to make such a match as 
any other; his style of courtship 
was more in harmony with a bar- 
rogm than a drawing-room. This 
conviction made the balls at Tinto 
less exciting to the feminine com- 
munity generally as time went on; 
but still there is never any telling 
what caprice may sway a sultan’s 
choice. 

And alas ! it is a fact that, whether 
by their own will or by that of 
their parents, Pat Torrance might 
have married almost any lady in 
the county. He was not himself 
to them, but such a cluster of 
worldly advantages as scarcely any 
mortal woman could resist. He 
was, as we have said, far beyond 
in value the best of the appoint- 
ments for which they could not, 
and their brothers could try. He 
meant a fine position, a magni- 
ficent house, a great fortune. To 
be sure there was a drawback to 
this, which only a few acknow- 
ledged. When Mrs. Sempill pointed 
out to her daughter Agnes, whom 
he had honoured with some passing 
notice, that in case she married 
him she would have “everything 
that heart could desire—at least 
everything that money could buy,” 
—Agnes, who was a clever girl, put 
forth a condition. “I should have 
just as much as Pat Torrance thought 
proper of the things that money 
can buy,” the young woman said, 
with sudden insight. I am afraid, 
however, that Agnes Sempill would 
have married him all the same, her 
family being so poor, if he had put 
himself at her disposal. But he 
did not, and she was glad. Indeed 
he made himself of all the greater 
importance in the county that he 
came to no decision, but went on 
giving his balls three or four times 
a-year, and examining with a criti- 
cal - every girl who appeared on 
the horizon, every new débutante, 


And he was asked everywhere in 
those days. His importance was 
fully recognised. 

This was the condition in which 
things were when the new family 
came to the Castle. Mr. Torrance 
was one of the first callers, partly 
because his pride as at once the 
head of an old family and the 
richest man in the county, made 
him eager to assert his position with 
the new Earl as a leader of the local 
society—a position which not even 
the chances their daughters might 
have of sharing it would have pre- 
vailed on the other county magnates 
to permit him,—and partly because 
of the new candidates for his favour 
who were to be found in the family 
of Lindores. Notwithstanding the 
prevalent idea that Bessie Runci- 
man at the Black Bear in Dunearn, 
had just as good a chance for the 
prize as any competitor, nothing 


could be further from the fact or. 


the intentions of the hero. His 
determination all along had been 
to procure himself a wife who 
should be in harmony, not so much 
with himself as with the grandeur 
of his house and what he believed 
to be his position; and the hunting 
lady and the publican’s daughter 
had been equally out of the ques- 
tion. For himself, he might have 
liked either of them well enough; 
but as a matter of fact, it was not 
too much refinement, but not refine- 
ment enough which this rude squire 
found among his country neigh- 
bours. None of them was fine 
enough for Tinto. He wanted 
somebody who would be at home 
in the grand rooms overloaded with 
decoration—who would be, if 
sible, superior to the killing splen- 
dour which made himself feel so 
small. And no woman yet had 
impressed Pat as sufficiently meg 
nificent for this purpose. 
wanted some one more imposing, 
—a lady of Tinto who might, as 


he desired in his heart, receive the 
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Prince of Wales on occasion, or 
even the Queen herself. When he 
aid his first visit to Lindores, the 
rl alone received him, and he had 
no chance of inspecting the daugb- 
ters of the house; but he had met 
them as he rode home again, coming 
back from their drive in the little 
ny-carriage, of which they had 
ust become possessed. Edith, new 
to all these delights, was driving 
her sister; and her bright little face, 
full of life and smiles, turned curi- 
ously — him as he stood aside 
on his big black horse to let them 
pass. But that was not what 
caught his eye. Beside her was a 
ale and gentle countenance, unlike 
anything which had hitherto been 
resented to his notice. Pat’s 
Seat, if he had a heart, or the big 
ulse that did service for it, gave a 
eat as he looked. It seemed to 
him at the first glance that this 
new face was more aristocratic, more 
distinguished, for not being pretty. 
The lilies and roses of the other 
were familiar to him. Bright eyes 
and fine complexions were by no 
means rare in the county. They 
were to be found everywhere, in 
the cottages as well as in the 
castles, He was not impressed by 
them. The smiles and animation 
were common things; but Lady 
Caroline with her gentle paleness, 
her slim form pliant and bending, 
—even her nose, which was a little 
too long, was the impersonation of 
refinement and rank, and fine supe- 
riority. His imagination, if he had 
an imagination, took fire. He 
thought he could see her moving 
about with languid grace through 
his fine salons, far more fine than 
they, lending them an air of deli- 
cacy and importance which they 
had never possessed before. He 
felt himself to be “struck” by 
Lady Caroline as he never had 
been “struck” till now. That was 
rank, he said to himself admiringly. 
To be sure, rank was what he 
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wanted; he had never realised it 
before, but now he perceived it as 
plain as daylight. He had been 
wiser than he was aware of in his 
fastidiousness; and now he saw sud- 
denly presented before him the 
very object of which he had been 
in search. Lady Caroline Torrance ! 
—that was what it was. 

This chance meeting, and the in- 
stant conviction that followed, had 
taken place some time before the in- 
terview between the sisters, which 
we have described. How it was that 
the suitor communicated his wishes 
to the Earl, or the Earl to poor 
Carry, it is impossible to tell—or if, 
indeed, up to this time, any commu- 
nication had been made on the sub- 
ject. Most likely there had been 
no communication; but the pro- 
posal, which turned the light into 
darkness for Carry, was in the air, 
overshadowing everything. Her 
father saw it in the dark face of 
Pat Torrance, and she surmised it 
in her father’seyes. Before a word 
had been said she knew her fate, 
struggling dumbly against it like a 
creature fascinated and magnetized 
in the grip of a monster, but with- 
out any possibility or hope of 
escape. There was something more 
terrible in this silent certainty than 
there would have been in any con- 
flict. She felt herself sucked in as 
to a whirlpool, overpowered,—all 
her forces taken from her in the 


giddy rush with which the days and 
hours were carrying her on, irre- 


sistible, to that climax. It was this 
fatal consciousness which made her 
cry out, “I will never give him 
up ;” which was the cry, not of re- 
solution, but of despair. All that 
she could do in her sick and failing 
soul was to grasp at and cling to 
the weeds on the bank, while the 
current carried her wildly on, — 
ing them out of her hands. ith, 
who was of so different a nature, 
stood by appalled, astonished, not 
knowing how to account for her 
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sister’s helplessness. She was posi- 
tive, as her mother said, not vision- 
ary, incapable either of divining 
what was going to happen or of 
yielding to it. Why Carry could 
not simply make up her mind to 
refuse, to stand fast, to resist what- 
over powers might be brought to 
bear upon her, was a thing which 
Edith could not understand. 

And stranger still, Lady Lin- 
dores had not even found it out. 
She disliked Mr. Torrance, and 
made no secret of her dislike. “If 
that is your type of a Scotch laird, 
I cannot say I like the species,” 
she said, eliciting a soft, “Oh, 
mamma!” from Edith, who re- 
membered very well a statement of 
an entirely contrary character which 
her mother had once made. “If 
young Erskine is a type of a young 
Scotch laird, I am disposed to fall 
in love with the class,” was what 
Lady Lindores had then said. 
Edith remembered it distinctly, 
but gave her tongue a little malici- 
ous bite, and would not recall it to 
her mother’s mind; for was not 
young Erskine coming back? But 

y Lindores’s feeling about Tor- 
rance was more than passive. She 
took care to let him see that he 
was not a favourite in the house. 
She wondered audibly, even after 
the eyes of Edith had been opened, 
what that odious man wanted here; 
and indeed did all but refuse to 
ask him to a diner intime, at which 
her husband desired his presence. 
“ Torrance of Tinto” she cried, with 
a cloud on her face; “why Tor- 
rance of Tinto? He has already 
dined here. Why should we have 


him — -- 

“ not ?” said the Earl, with 
a still deeper shadow on his face. 
Lady Lindores saw very clearly 
when her attention was aroused ; 
but she was a high-minded woman, 
slow to be awakened to suspicion, 
and scorning to think evil. It 
seemed to her an evidence of a 


poor nature to suppose any one © 


else capable of an act you would 
not have done yourself, 

“Why not? I think that jumps 
at, the eyes,” she said. It was 
Lady Lindores’s weakness to emplo 
idioms which, being translated idi- 
oms, sounded very strange to ordin- 
ary ears. This was so far comprehen- 
sible because she had lived abroad 
the greater part of her life, and she 
thought the polyglot chatter which 
is so common, especially among the 
English abroad, vulgar; so she 
translated her French, and thought 
it less objectionable. “That jumps 
at the eyes,” she said; “he is not 
a friend of the house—only a recent 
acquaintance—and he has dined 
here already. Why have him again! 
He is not an attractive person. You 
cannot care for him, Robert; and 
he is no favourite with the girls.” 

“ The girls must learn to receive 
the people I approve of,” said the 
Earl, “or we shall quarrel. You 
must make them aware of that.” 

“Quarrel! for the sake of Mr, 
Torrance! That is carrying clanship 
a great way.” 

“There is no clanship in it. You 
ought to know better, my dear. 
Your English fallacies are quite 
out of place here. If I had a clan 
(which I have not—we are purely 
Norman, not Celtic at all), Pat Tor- 
rance could have had as little to do 
with it as John Smith.” 

“My dear Robert,” said Lady 
Lindores, for she had not learned 
to address her husband by his title, 
“you take it very seriously. I 
meant your kindness for your own 
people. But for a kind prejudice, 
which I admire and respect, for 
your old neighbours, you never 


would put up with a being ‘ike 


this Tinto, as they call him,—# 
rich fox-hunter, with the mind of 
a ploughman.” 

“You will oblige me, Mary,” 
said her husband, coldly, “by 1 


straining your opinion—at all event 
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until you have a better right to 

express it. What do you know of 

Pat Torrance? I should very much 

prefer that you did not commit 

yourself on the subject. You might 
t it after.” 

“Commit myself!—regret it!” 
Lady Lindores gazed at her husband 
with consternation. She had ab- 
solutely no guide to what he could 
mean; but as he stood to his point 
and would not yield, and as one 
must certainly yield when such a 

uestion arises, she found herself 
unwillingly obliged to givein. She 
was behind her children in com- 
prehension, strange as it seems to 
sayso. Lady Lindores had not been 
unfavourable to Beaufort’s claims 
when first he made his suit to 
Carry; but she had been perhaps 
a little disappointed in him as the 
years passed on. He had not shown 
the energy, the determination, which 
a man in such circumstances ought 
to show. He had made no passion- 
ate effort to obtain his bride, such 
as Carry’s mother felt her child was 
worth. And it was a long time 
now since Lady Lindores had taken 
any notice of the lingering engage- 
ment which her husband had never 
ey sanctioned, but which had 
ingered on for a year or two, com- 
ing to nothing. She had thought 
it best not to interfere. Perhaps 
Mr. Beaufort might think it his 
duty to release Carry, now that her 
_— was so much changed. 

e mother did not feel that she 
could ask him to do so; but if any- 
thing had happened to the tardy 
lover—had he been ill, or died, or 
proved fickle, she would have felt 
that Providence was interfering on 
their behalf. In the meantime, she 
thought it the best policy to say 
nothing about it. And it was this 
reticence which she intended for 
wisdom, which prevented any ex- 
_— between them, and kept 

er ignorant of what even Edith 
knew. It did not occur to her to 
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connect her child, so delicate and 
refined, with the rough and coarse 

uire, whom she could not tolerate. 

ow her husband could put up 
with him Lady Lindores could not 
conceive. He certainly meant some- _ 
thing by it, she thought; but what 
did he mean? Wasit some scheme 
of tactics in respect to the next 
election ? which already, she knew, 
gave Lord Lindores great concern. 
Perhaps the Earl, who had a de- 
vouring ambition, now that he found 
an opening for it, thought it well 
to have the richest man in the 
county under his influence. This 
was all that she had yet divined. 
“Your father insists upon having 
that Mr. Torrance,” she said to the 
~ “What he can see in him, 

cannot imagine. But that does 
not look at us. We are not called 
upon to make martyrs of ourselves 
for papa’s political friends.” 

Carry looked up eagerly as her 
mother spoke. “ Political!” she 
said, with a quiver of hopeful eager- 
ness in her voice. “Is that the 
reason?” This eager tone and 
broken question would have made 
Lady Lindores wonder had she not 
been full of the subject from her 
own point of view. 

“What else?” she said. “You 
cannot suppose a man like your 
father can find anything else in 
Mr. Torrance to attract him. Poli- 
tics are very entrancing, but, like 
necessity, they bring you acquaint- 
ed with strange bedfellows. Papa 
thinks, no doubt, that he ought to 
turn his influence to account.” 

“Oh, if that is the reason!” 
said Carry, clasping her hands to- 
gether, with something like an 
ecstasy of prayer and thankfulness 
in her face. Lady Lindores, though 
she thought the emotion excessive 
—but then Carry was always 
visionary — understood that her 
daughter’s delicate soul had been 
wounded by her father’s regard 
for so unattractive a person, She 


. 
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patted her child upon ‘the cheek 
tenderly. 

“You must not consider yourself 
responsible for all the things we do 
in the prosecution of our several 
parts,” she said. “I feel, for my 
own part, that I take a great deal 
too much notice of old Gardener. 
I am getting much too fond of 
him. This is more innocent, I 
allow, than your father’s fancy 
for Mr. Torrance; for I don’t in- 
sist on asking old Gardener to 
dinner.” 

“ That I never should object to !” 
cried Carry, kissing her mother 


with sudden enthusiasm. She was 
cheered beyond measure by the 
comparison, and by Lady Lindores’s 
absolute ignorance of any other 
ee on the part of Torrance, 
erhaps she had been deceivi 
herself, and attributing to her 
father intentions that never 
entered his mind. C was too 
thankful to think that this might 
be how it was. But Edith, the 
clear-sighted, avoided her sister’s 
eye. She made no comment on 
what her mother said. Edith felt 
that, however others might be de 
ceived, she knew. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Alas! it was not very long before 
everybody knew. The demeanour 
of Pat Torrance at the dinner, to 
which Lady Lindores had been so 
reluctant to ask him, gave much 
occasion for thought to the other 

ests who knew the man and 

is ways. These said to each 
other that Pat had put his foot in 
it at last—that he had made his 
choice, and thrown his handkerchief 
at almost the only woman in the 
county, who was not sure to re- 
spond to it. Nothing could have 
been colder or more repellent than 
Lady Caroline was to this great 
matrimonial prize—the idol whom 
they all bowed down to, though 
some with minds which rebelled 
against the rude and ungodlike 
divinity. Among these interested 
lookers-on were some who rejoiced 
to see that he was likely to be 
made “to see his place” and sub- 
mit to the humiliation of refusal; 
and some who, conscious that 
in their own families there were 
worshippers who would not have 
refused to bow down, were angry 
with poor Carry for “setting up” 
to be so much better than her 
neighbours. The most ious 
of these, however, reserved their 


judgment. There was somethingin — 


the demonstration with which the 
Earl brought Pat forward and pat 
ted him on the back—somethi 

too, of pain in poor Lady Carry’s 
mild eyes, which made these more 
profound observers pause. The 
Lindores were poor. There were 
two daughters to provide for; and 
it was not a matter to be settled so 
easily, or which the parents would 
allow to turn entirely on a young 
girl’s fancy. And then she was 
not even pretty, and she had got 


into the twenties—not a mere Buh 
er 


with all the world before 

The wise would not give any opin- 
ion on the subject. They shook 
their heads and refused to commit 
themselves. But this was exactly 
what Pat Torrance did. He was 
so satisfied that here at last he 
had got everything he wanted, 
that he displayed his decision im 
Carry’s favour from the first day. 
He made a spectacle of himself to 
the whole county, looking on with 
the keenest attention; and ob, 
how pleased society would have 
been in the district had he been 
once for all made an oxampleal 
made a fool of, as they said,— 


up to public scorn and ridicules 
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a rejected suitor! As the wooing 
went on, the desire for such a con- 
summation—the anticipation of it 
—grew daily in intensity; and it 
was not very long doubtful. One 
of the usual great balls was given 
at Tinto, which was specially in 
honour of the new-comers, and 
took place as soon as they were out 
of their mourning. It was evi- 
dently a crisis in the life of the 
master of the house, and to the 
greater part of the guests all the 
interest of a highly exciting drama 
was mingled with the milder impul- 
ses of amusement. Lady Caroline, 
everybody said, had never looked 
less well. She was very pale ;—it 
was even said that freckles, caused 
by her sinful exposure of her face 
to all the elements during the sum- 
mer, diminished the sheen of her 
ordinarily white forehead—her nose 
was longer than ever. But all this 
only increased, to her admirer, the 
charm of her presence. She was 
independent of beauty. Though 
she was very simply dressed—too 
simply for a lady of rank—yet the 
air with which she moved about 
these fine rooms was (Pat thought) 
such as no one else who had ever 
been there had possessed. She was 
superior to them, as she was supe- 
rior to the lilies and the roses, the 
wreathed smiles and shining eyes 
of the other girls. He followed 
her about with demonstrations of 
devotion which no one could mis- 
take. He would have danced with 
nobody but her, in the most mark- 
ed abandonment of all his duties 
as host, would she have permitted 
him. Even when he danced with 
others his eyes followed her, and 
the only talk he vouchsafed to his 
partners was about Lady Car, as he 
called her, with offensive familiar- 
ity and a sort of intoxication. As 
for poor Lady Caroline herself, it 
was apparent to every one that she 
retreated continually into out-of-the- 
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way corners—hiding herself behind 
the old maids and dowagers, who 
were never left out of such gather- 
ings, and liked to come and look 
on and criticise the girls, and tell 
how things had been done in their 
day. Several of these old ladies, 
distressed to see a girl not dancing, 
had betrayed poor Carry’s hiding- 
place by their kind efforts to get 
her a partner; and the result had 
been two or three times that she 
was thus delivered over into the 
very clutches of the wolf. 

“Mr. Patrick,” one of those kind 
ladies said, rising from her seat and 
taking hold of his arm as he prowled 
about, wondering where Carry could 
have disappeared to, “do you no 
think it’s discreditable to the coun- 
ty that a young leddy newly come 
among us, and a person of rank— - 
and, what is better, a sweet young 
creature — should be left sitting 
down the whole night and get no 
dancing ?” 

It was on this occasion that 
Miss Barbara Erskine won the 
heart of the persecuted girl. She 
said to her in a strong whisper 
which went through Carry’s ear 
like a—skewer (the simile is undig- 
nified, but suits the fact)—* My 
dear, there’s that eediot, Jean Sem- 
pill, drawing attention to you. If 
you want to get out of the way, 
slip away behind me; there’s a 
door there that leads into the 
corridor, and so you can get back 
to your mother. Stay = your 
mother — that’s your safest way.” 
Thus Carry was delivered for the 
moment. But, alas! her mother 
could not protect her effectually. 
When Pat Torrance came boldly up 
with his dark face glowing, and his 
projecting eyes ready, as a spectator 
remarked, to jump out of his head, 
and said, “ This is oir dance,” what 
could any one do for her? Lady 
Lindores had become alarmed, not 
knowing what to make of Carry’s 
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agitation; but even a mother in 
these circumstances can do so little. 
“Tam afraid she is tired, Mr. Tor- 
rance,” Lady Lindores said; but 
Carry’s arm was already in his. She 
had not presence of mind even to 
take the advantage of such an excuse. 

When he brought her back, how- 
ever, to her mother’s side, nobody 
could have helped seeing that some- 
thing had happened. Poor Carry 
was as white as her dress: she 
seemed scarcely able to hold her- 
self upright, and sank down by her 
mother’s side as if she neither saw 
nor heard anything that was going 
on round her. On the other hand, 
Pat Torrance was crimson, his eyes 
were rolling in his head. He said 
almost roughly—“ You were right, 
Lady Lindores. Lady Car is 


+ tired; but I make no doubt she 
will be herself again to-morrow.” 
It was a curious speech to make, 


and there was a tone of threatening 
and anger in his somewhat elevated 
voice which roused the liveliest 
displeasure in the mind of Lady 
Lindores; but he was gone before 
she could say anything. ‘ What is 
the matter?” she said, taking her 
daughter’s hand. “ Rouse yourself, 
Carry ; everybody is staring. What 
has happened?” “Qh, nothing, no- 
thing! Oh, mamma, let us go home,” 
the poor girl cried. Her lips, her 
very eyelids, trembled. She looked 
as if she were about to faint. Lady 
Lindores was glad to see her hus- 
band approaching; but he too had 
a threatening and stern look. She 
called him to her, and begged him 
to ask for the carriage. “Carry 
is quite ill,” she said. “If you 
will stay with Edith, I can send 
it back for you;—but poor Car has 
looked like a ghost all night.” 
“She has looked much more like 
a fool—as she’ is,” said her father, 
between his set teeth; but at last 
he consented that she should be 
taken home, seeing the state of 
collapse in which she was. He 
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took her down - stairs, supporting 
her on his arm, which was neces- 
sary, as she could scarcely walk; 
but when they skirted the dance, 
in which the master of the house 
was performing, talking loudly and 
laughing with forced merriment all 
the time, the Earl, though he was 
a well- bred man, could not help 
giving his daughter's arm a sharp 
pressure, which hurt her. “| 
might have known you would be- 
have like a fool,” he said in a low 
undertone, which nobody but Carry 
could hear. She wavered for a 
moment, like a young tree in the 
wind, but clung to him and harried 
past replying nothing. Lady Lin- 
dores following, formed her own 
conclusions, though she did not 
hear what her husband said. She 
took her child into her arms when 
they were safe in the carriage, roll- 
ing along the dark roads in the 
dimness of the summer night, and 
Carry cried and sobbed on her 
mother’s breast. “I understand 
that you have refused him,” Lady 
Lindores said. “But what then? 
Why should you be so wretched 
about it, Carry? It is a kind of 
vanity to be so sorry for the man. 
You may be sure Mr. Torrance will 
get over it, my love.” 

Then Carry managed to stammer 
forth the real source of her terror. 
She was not thinking of Mr. Tor- 
rance, but of papa. What would 
he say to her? would he ever for- 
give her? And then it was Lady 
Lindores’s turn to be amazed. “ My 
darling, you must compose your- 
self,” she said, “this is greater 
nonsense than the other. Papa! 
What can it matter to your father? 
He will never force your inclina- 
tions; and how can this coarse 
bumpkin interest such a man as he 
is?” She became almost angry at 
the sight of Carry’s tears. “ Allow 
me to know your father a little 
better than you do,” she cried. 
“ Mr. Torrance! who is Mr. Torrancel — 
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I can’t believe that he would favour 
such a suitor for a moment. But 
supposing that he did so,—supposing 
he thought as people are apt to do, 
that money covers a multitude of 
sins—your father is not a worldly- 
minded man, Carry, he is ambitious, 
but not for money,—supposing just 
for the sake of argument ny- 
how, my dear, that could only be 
if the man happened to please you 
in his own person. We might like 
the match better because the pre- 
tender was rich, nothing more. Can 
you really think that papa would 
be a tyrant to you,—that he would 
compel you to marry any one? 
Carry, my love, you have got an 
attack of the nerves; it is your 
good sense that has given way.” 

Carry wept abundantly while her 
mother thus talked to her, and the 
agitation which she had so long 
shut up in her heart calmed down. 
Every word Lady Lindores said 
was perfectly reasonable, and to 
have represented her kind father to 
herself as a domestic tyrant was 
monstrous, she felt; but yet—she 
could not tell her mother all the 
trifling circumstances, the tones, the 
looks which had forced that convic- 
tion upon her. But she was willing, 
very willing, to allow herself to be 
persuaded that it was all a mistake, 
and to accept the gentle reproof 
and banter with which Lady Lin- 
dores soothed her excitement. “To 
refuse a man is always disagree- 
able,’ she said, philosophically, 
“especially as one must always 
feel one is to blame in letting him 
come the length of a proposal, and 
self-esteem whispers that he will 
find it hard to console himself. No, 
my Carry, no; don’t distress your- 
self too much. I don’t want to be 
cynical; but men of Mr. Torrance’s 
type soon console themselves, Men 
have died and worms have eaten 
them, but not for love.” 

“It is not that, it is not that,” 
, Carry protested among her tears. 
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But her mother would hear of 
nothing more alarming. “It is a 
wrong to your father to think he 
would take up the cause of such a 
man,” she said, indignantly; “ and 
I should have been horribly dis- 
appointed in you, Carry, if you had 
thought of him for a moment.” 
Carry was so soothed, so comforted, 
so almost happy in her trouble, that 
the inmost doors of her heart opened 
to her mother. ‘ Whatever he had 
been, oh, mother, do you think I 
could forget Edward?” she said. 
His name had not been metitioned 
between them for months before. 

“Edward,” said Lady Lindores, 
shaking her head; and then she 
kissed the pleading expectant face, 
which she could only feel, not see. 
“He should have showed more 
energy, Carry. Had he been worthy 
of you, he would not have left this 
question unsettled till now.” 

“What could he do ?” cried Carry, 
roused out of her prostration; “he 
could not invent business for him- 
self.” Again Lady Lindores shook 
her head; but by this time they 
had reached their own door, and 
in the fervour of her defence and 
championship of her lover, Carry 
got out of the carriage a very dif- 
ferent creature from the prostrate 
and fainting girl who had been put 
into it at Tinto. She went with 
her mother to her room, feverish 
and anxious to plead the cause of 
Edward. Lady Lindores was a 
romantic woman, who believed in 
love, and had taught her children 
to do the same. But she was dis- 
appointed that her daughter’s lover 
had not been inspired by his love; 
that he had not found success, and - 
secured his own cause beyond the 
power of evil fortune. Arguing 
against this adverse opinion, and 
defending Edward on every ques- 
tion, Carry recovered her cour: 
and her composure. She felt able 
to fight for him to her last gasp 
when she left her mother, shaking 
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her head still, but always well dis- 
posed to every generous plea; for 
the moment she had forgotten all 
the nearer dangers which had 
seemed so terrible to her an hour 
before. 

Lady Lindores sat up in her 
dressing-gown till her husband and 
Edith came back. He was very 
gloomy, she excited and breathless, 
with a feverish sparkle in her eyes, 
which her mother noticed for the 
first time. She wondered if little 
Edith was in the secret too—that 
secret which she had herself scarcely 
thought of till to-night; and her 
husand’s aspect filled her with 
strange anxieties. Was it possible 
that she, who had known them so 
long, her husband for all the most 
important time of his life, her child 
since her first breath, should have 
discoveries to make in them now? 
The thought was painful to her, 
and she tried to dismiss it from her 
mind. “Carry is better,” she said, 
with an attempt to treat the subject 
lightly. “It was the glare of these 
rooms, I suppose. They are ver 
handsome, but there was too muc 
heat and too much light.” 

“T hope it is the last time we 
shall have any such scenes from 
Carry,” said the Earl. “You ought 
to speak to her very seriously. She 
has been behaving like a fool.” 

“Dear Robert,” said Lady Lin- 
dores, “it is trying to a girl of any 
feeling to have a proposal made to 
her in a ball-room, and I daresay 
Mr. Torrance was rude and pressing. 
It is exactly what I should have 
expected of him.” 

“Since when,” said the Earl, 
sternly, “have you studied Mr. 
Torrance so closely as to divine 
what may be expected of him ?” 

“Robert! I have not studied 
him at all, nor do I attempt to 
divine. Carry’s agitation, her 
fright, her panic, if I may call 
it so——” 


“Were simply ridiculous, ridicu- 
lous!” cried Lord Lindores. “I 
always thought her sentimental, 
but I never suspected her to be a 
fool.” 

“Carry is no fool,” cried her 
mother, indignantly; “you know 
very well she has both spirit and 
sense, and more than sense. She 
is not a common girl. She ought 
not to be treated as one. And this 
man, this fox-hunter, this vulgar 
laird * 

“As he will probably be your 
son-in-law, you will do well to 
avoid epithets,” Lord Lindores said, 

“ My son-in-law!” said his wife, 
in asuppressed shriek. “ But Ca 
has refused him,” she added, wit. 
relief. 

“To-night—being flurried, and 
not knowing her own mind; but 
she will know better to-morrow.” 

“Robert! for heaven’s sake, 
when she has been so distressed 
by this most hateful proposal, you 
surely will not suffer it to 
repeated |” 

“Why should it be a hateful 
proposal ?” he said. 

“Why?” Lady Lindores did not 
know how to answer; if he did not 
see it, if it did not jump at his eyes, 
as she said to herself, what explana- 
tion would make it clearer? She 
tried to smile and approach him on 
another side. “Dear Robert,” she 
said, tremulously—“to think of 
you taking the part of such a man! 
He must have some fine qualities, 
I am sure, or you never could have 
endured the outside of him, or his 
manners, or his talk. He is 80 
unlike you, so unlike anything the 
girls have ever been taught to care 
for.” If this was flattery, surely 
it may be forgiven to the anxious 
mother. She was anxious too, a8 4 
wife, that her husband should not 
come down from the pedestal om 
which it had been her pride 
keep him for so many years. 
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“That is all very well,” he said, 
impatiently ; “ but I never set my- 
self up as a model of what my 
children were to like. Yes; he has 
fine qualities, golden qualities. Do 
you know that he is the richest 
commoner in Scotland, Lady Lin- 
dores ?” 

“T know,” she said, with quick 
offence, the tears starting siddealy 
to her eyes, “that my name is 
Mary, and that I hate this wretched 
title, which I shall never get used 
to, and never tolerate if my hus- 
band calls me by it. We are all, 
all, put asunder, all changed, and 
finding each other out since we 
came here.” 

This little outburst was partly 
real, and partly a_half-conscious 
art to find an outlet for her excite- 
ment, Her husband was more 
touched by it than if it had been 
more serious. The complaint was 
fantastic, yet it was one which love 
might be excused for making. “My 
love,” he said, “ of course I meant 
nothing unkind. There have been 
times when I called you Mrs. Lin- 
dores in jest, as I did just now. 
But, seriously, you tnust see what 
I am thinking of—you must give 
me your support. We are poor. 
If Rintoul is to take the posi- 
tion to which he is entitled after 
me ——” 

“You mean Robin? I tell you 
I hate those new names!” she cried. 

“This is foolish, Mary. If he is to 
enter upon life when his time comes 
weighted with a heavy provision for 
his sisters—consider; there is poor 
Jane. She is quite young; she 
may outlive us all: and if I were 
to die, there would be two joint- 
ures besides Car and Edith.” 

“Let me be struck off the list,” 
cried Lady Lindores. “I will 
never be a burden on my son. 
Robert, God forgive you; for a dis- 
tant evil like this, would you bring 
that man into our family, and force 
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an unwilling marriage on your child ? 
But no, no; T am doing you wrong; 
your thoughts have never gone so 
far.” 

The Earl made no reply. His 
face was like a_ thunder-cloud, 
lowering and heavy—a darkness 
from which, at any moment, fire 
and flame might burst forth. 

“No, no,” said the mother. “I 
understand what you have thought. 
I did so once myself when—you 
remember—young Ashestiel came 
in our way. I thought if they 
would but take to each other; if 
they would only see what a natural 
harmony they would make! Yes, 
yes, I remember, I was provoked 
beyond measure that they would not 
see it;.and when he went away, I 
did not know how to contain my- 
self. I was angry with my inno- 
cent Carry for not caring. I un- 
derstand you, Robert. If by any 
chance her fancy had been taken by 
this young millionaire; but, dear, 
how could it? You would yourself 
have thought less of Carry had she 
liked such a man. Acknowledge: 
he is not much better than a boor 
—with, perhaps, a boor’s virtues.” 

She looked up when she had got 
so far, and stopped in sheer amaze- 
ment at the sight of her husband’s 
face. She had never seen any indica- 
tion before of what she now found in 
it. Rage with difficulty smothered ; 
a determined intention to follow his 
own way; an uneasy shame turning 
to bitterness and passion. His voice 
was quite hoarse with the effort to 
contain himself. “I thought,” he 
said, “ that at least you were not 
one of the silly women who speak 
of things they don’t understand. 
But I was mistaken. You will 
rather encourage a foolish girl in a 
piece of anworthy romance, than 
show her her duty—her duty! 
But neither you nor she, by 
shall hold me up to ridicule! She 
shall take this husband I choose for 
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her, or by ” Here he became 
aware how much he was commit- 
ting himself. He stopped, gazed at 
her defiantly for a moment, then 
began to pace up and down the 
room in great confusion. “The 
short and the long of it is,” he 
said, “that I can’t suffer Carry, for 
a girlish prejudice, to throw away 
such a position. He might be the 
first man in the county,” Lord 
Lindores said. ‘“ He has twice as 
much as we have, and no title to 
keep up; no encumbrance of any 
kind. She might be a sort of 
princess. I cannot allow all this 
to be thrown away for a mere fancy. 
If she does not like him, she must 
learn to like him. What would 
she have? He is nota petit maitre, 
certainly ; but he is a man, every 
inch of him—his family good, his 
health good, a magnificent house; 
what could any woman want more ? 
She will have everything that heart 
can desire.” 

Lady Lindores made no imme- 
diate reply. All this was so new 
to her—a revelation of things 
unthought of. It took away her 
breath ; it took away her courage. 
Is there any shock, any pang that 
life can give, equal to that of sud- 
denly perceiving a touch of base- 
ness, a failure of honour, a lower 
level of moral feeling, in those who 
are most dear to us? This is what 
shatters heaven and earth, and 
shakes the pillars of existence to the 
beholder. It filled this woman with 
a sudden despair impossible to de- 
scribe. She tried to speak, and her 
very voice failed her. What was 
the use of saying anything? If he 
thought thus, could anything that 
was said affect him? Despair 
made her incapable of effort. She 
was like Hamlet, paralysed. At 
the end she managed to falter forth 
a word of protestation. ‘There are 
some,” she said, faintly, “who are 
content with so much less, Robert— 


and yet how much more !|—you and 
I among the rest.” 

“A woman always answers with 
a personal example,” he said, 

And Lady Lindores was dumb, 
She did not know what to say to 
the new man who stood beside her, 
in the familiar aspect of her hus- 
band, expressing sentiments which 
never before had come from the 
lips of Robert Lindores. He had 
been self-indulgent in the old days 
—perhaps a little selfish—accepting 
sacrifices which it was not right for 
him to accept. But there had been 
a hundred excuses for him; and 
she and the girls had always been 
so ready, so eager, to make those 
sacrifices. It had been the pleasure 
of their lives to make his as smooth, 
as graceful, as pleasant as possible. 
There was no question of anything 
of this kind now. He who had 
been dependent on their ministra- 
tions for half the comfort of his life, 
was now quite independent of them, 
the master of everybody’s fate,— 
judging for them, deciding for them, 
crushing their private wishes. Lady 
Lindores was confused beyond mea- 
sure by this discovery. She put 
her hand to her head unconsciously, 
as if it must be that which was 
wrong. A vague hope that things 
might not look so terrible in the 
morning came into her mind. It 
was very late, and they were all 
tired and worn with the agita- 
tion of the evening. “I think I 
am not in a condition to understand 
to-night,” she said, drearily. “It 
will be better, perhaps, to put off 
till to-morrow.” 

“It is a pity you sat up,” he 
said, coldly ; and thus the a 
conference ended. It was already 
morning, the blue light stealing in 
through the closed shutters. Things, 
as well as faces, look ghastly in this 
unaccustomed light. lade Lindores 
drew the curtains closer to shut it 


out, and lay down with her head 
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aching, turning her face to the wall. 
There are circumstances in which 
the light of heaven is terrible; and 
darkness, darkness, oblivion of it- 
self, the only things the soul cares 
for. But though you can shut out 
the light, you cannot shut out 
thought. There was not much rest 
that night in Lindores. The Earl 
himself had a consciousness of the 
strange discovery of him which his 
wife had made; and though he was 
defiant and determined to subdue all 
opposition, yet he was hurt and 
angry all the same that his Mary 
should think less well of him. He 
seemed to himself of late to have 
done a great deal for her and her 
children. No idea of the elevation 
she had now reached had been in 
her mind when they married. There 
were three brothers then between 
him and the title, besides the chil- 
dren of the elder. And now that 
things had so come about, as that 


Mary was actually Countess of Lin- 
dores, he could not but feel that he 


had done a great deal for her. Yet 
she was not grateful. She looked 
at him with those scrutinising, 
alarmed eyes. She turned away 
from him with painful wonder; 
with—there was no doubt of it— 
disapproval. And yet all he wanted 
was the advancement of the family 
—the real good of his daughter. 
Who could doubt what his motive 
was? or that it was for Carry’s good 
to have a noble establishment, a fo, 
tune that a princess might envi 
Could there be any comparison be- 
tween that and the marriage with a 
poor barrister, upon which, in her 
first folly, she had set her heart? It 
was unreasonable beyond measure, 
ungrateful, that his quite legitimate 
determination, judging for the real 
advantage of his daughter, should 
be thus looked upon by Lady 
Lindores. 

But it would be vain to attempt 
to describe the struggle that fol- 
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lowed : that domestic tragedy would 
have to be told at length if told at 
all, and it included. various trage- 
dies; not only the subjugation of 
poor Carry, the profanation of her 
life, and cruel rending of her heart, 
but such a gradual enlightening 
and clearing away of all the lovely 
prejudices and prepossessions of 
affection from the eyes of Lady 
Lindores, as was almost as cruel, 
The end of it was, that one of these 
poor women, broken in heart and 
spirit, forced into a marriage she 
hated, and feeling herself outraged 
and degraded, began her life in 
bitterness and misery with a pre- 
tence of splendour and success and 
good fortune which made the real 
state of affairs still more deplorable ; 
and the other, feeling all the beauty 
of her life gone from her, her eyes 
disenchanted, a pitiless cold day- 
light revealing every angle once hid 
by the glamour of love and tender 
fancy, began a sort of second exist- 
ence alone. If Torrance had been 
determined before to have Lady 
Caroline for his wife, he was far 
more determined after she had put 
his pride to the humiliation of a re- 
fusal, had roused all the savage in 
him. From the night of the ball 
until the moment of the wedding, 
he never slackened in his pursuit of 
the shrinking unhappy girl, who, 
on her side, had betrayed her weak- 
ness to her sister on the first men- 
tion of the hateful suitor. Edith 
was disenchanted too, as well as her 
mother. She comprehended none 
of them. “I would not do it,” 
she said simply, when the struggle 
was at its bitterest; “why do you 
do it?’ Rintoul, for his part, 
when he appeared upon the scene, 
repeated Edith’s positivism in a 
different way. “I think my father 
is quite right,” he said. “ What 
could Carry look for? She is not 
pretty; she is twenty-four. You 
ought to take these things into 
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consideration, mother. She has 
lost her chance of any of the prizes; 
and when you have here the very 
thing, a man rolling in money—and 
not a tradesman either, which many 
girls have to put up with—it is 
such a chance as not one in a thou- 
sand ever gets. I think Car ought 
to be very grateful to papa.” Lady 
Lindores listened with a gas 
Robin too! But she did not call 
him Robin for a long time after 
that day. He was Rintoul to her 
as to the rest of the world, his 
father’s heir, very clearly alive to 
the advantage of having, when his 
time came, no provision for his 
sister hanging like a millstone 
round his neck. His sympathy 
and approval were delightful to his 
father. ‘‘ Women are such queer 
cattle, you never know how to take 
them,” the experienced young man 
said. A man is not in a crack 
regiment for nothing. He had 
more knowledge of the world than 
his father had. “I should have 
thought my mother would have 
been delighted to settle Carry so 
near home.” 

Thus it was a very strange di- 
vided house upon the eve of this 
marriage. To add to the confusion, 
there was great squabbling over the 
settlements, which Pat Torrance, 
eager though he was to secure the 
bride, whom his pride and self-will, 
as well as what he believed to be 
his love, had determined to have 
at all costs, was by no means so 
liberal about as the Earl thought 
necessary. He fought this out 
step by step, even venturing to 
hint, like the brute he was, that 
it was no beauty or belle whom 
he was marrying, and cutting down 
the requirements of her side in 
the most business-like way. Lady 
Lindores had been entirely silenced, 
and looked after the indispensable 
matters of her daughter’s trousseau 
without a trace of the usual cheerful 


bustle attending wedding prepara- 
tions ; while Carry seemed to live in 
a dream, sometimes rousing up to 
make an appeal to her father’s pity, 
but mostly in a sort of passive 
state, too heart-broken to be ex- 
cited about anything. Edith, young 
and curious, moved about in the 
midst of it all in the activity of 
her independence, as yet touched 
by none of these things. She was 
a sort of rebellion impersonated, 
scarcely comprehending the sub- 
mission of the others. While 
Carry wept she stood looking on, 
her face flushed, her eyes brilfiant. 
“T would not do it,” she said, 
These words were constantly on 
her lips. 

“ How could you help doing it ?” 
poor Carry cried, turning upon her 
in the extremity of her despair. 
“Oh, have a little pity upon me, 
Edie! What can I do? I would 
sooner die. If there is anything 
you can think of—anything! But 
it is all past hope now. Papa will 
not even listen to me. Rintoul tells 
me lam afool. He ” but here 
Carry’s voice was broken with a 
shudder. She could not speak of 
her bridegroom but with a contrac- 
tion of her heart. 

“]T don’t know what I should 
do, but I should not do this,” said 
Edith, surveying her sister from 
the height of untried resolution. 
“ Nobody can force you to say Yes 
igieat of No; nobody can make 
you do a thing you are determined 
not to do. Why do you do it! 
you can’t want not to do it at the 
very bottom of your heart.” 

Carry gave her a look of anguish 
which brought the girl to her 
knees in compunction and remorse. 
“ Oh, forgive me, Car! but why, why 
do you do it?’ she cried. Lady 
Lindores had come softly in to give 
her child her good-night kiss. It 
was within a few days of the wed- 
ding. She stood and looked at 
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the group with tears in her eyes— 
one girl lying back white, worn, 
and helpless in her chair; the 
other, at her feet, glowing with 
courage and life. 

“Speak to her, mamma,” cried 
Edith, “as long as there is any 
hope.” 

“What can I say?’ said the 
mother; “everything has gone too 
far now. It would be a public 
scandal. I have said all that I 
could. Do not make my. poor child 
more unhappy. Carry, my darling, 
you will do your duty whatever 
happens: and everything becomes 
easier when it is duty 

“But how is it duty?” said re- 
bellious Edith. “I would not do 
it!” she cried, stamping her foot 
on the floor. 

“Edith, Edith! do not torture 
your sister. It is easy to say such 
things, but how are you to do 
them? God knows, I would not 
mind what I did if it was only me. 
I would fly away with her some- 
where—escape from them all. But 
what would happen? Our family 
would be rent asunder. Your fa- 
ther and I”—Lady Lindores’s voice 
quivered a little—“ who have been 
always so united, would part for 
ever. Our family quarrels would 
be discussed in public. You, 
Edith—what would become of you? 
Your prospects would be all ruined. 
Carry herself would be torn to 
pieces by the gossips. They would 
say there must be some reason. 
God knows, I would not hesitate 
at any sacrifice.” 

“Mamma, do not say anything 
more; it is all over. I know there 
is nothing to be done,” said Carry, 
faintly. As for Edith, she could 
not keep still; her whole frame 
was tingling. She clenched her 
small fists, and dashed them into 
the air. 

_ “TI would not do it! I would 
Just refuse, refuse! I would not 
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do it! 
she cried. 

But between these two there was 
no talking. The younger sister flew 
to her own room, impelled by her 
sense of the intolerable, unable to 
keep still. She met her brother 
by the way, and clutched him by 
the arm, and drew him with her 
within her own door. “I would 
not do it, if I were Carry,” she 
said, breathless. “You might drag 
me to church, if you liked, but 
even there I would not consent. 
Why, why does she do it?” Edith 
cried. . 

“ Because,” said Rintoul the ex- 
perienced, “she is not such a fool 
as she looks. She knows that after 
the first is over, with plenty of 
money and all that, she will get on 
first-rate, you little goose. Girls like 
something to make a fuss about.” 

“ Oh, it is a great deal you know 
about girls!” cried Edith, giving 
him a shake in the violence of her 
emotion. But he only laughed, 
disengaging himself. 

“We'll see what you'll do when 
it comes to your turn,” he said, 
and he went off along the passage 
whistling. It did not matter to 
him that his sister was breaking 
her heart. But why, why, oh 
why does she do it? Edith dozed 
and woke again half-a-dozen times 
in the night, crying this out into 
the silence. To refuse, surely one 
could do that. Papa might scold, 
there might be scenes and un- 
happiness, but nothing could be 
so unhappy as this. She was in- 
capable of understanding how there 
could be any difficulty in the case. 

The marriage took place, however, 
in spite of these convulsions, and 
several years had elapsed since that 
event. It was an old affair when 
John Erskine, newly arrived, and 
full of curiosity and interest, had 
that encounter with Lady Lindores 
and her daughter at his own gate, 


Why should you do it?” 
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where something of the outline of 
this story was communicated to 
him—the facts of it at least. The 
ladies did not linger upon Carry’s 
marriage in their narrative. He 
was told of it briefly as an event 
long over, and to which everybody 
had got accustomed. And so it 
was. The most miserable of events 
settle down into the routine of life 
when a few years have elapsed. 
Carry herself long ago had accepted 
her fate, trying to persuade her- 
self that an unhappy marriage was 
nothing out of the common, and 
taking such comfort as was possible 
in poetry and intellectual musings. 
Her husband, who neither knew 
nor cared for anything above his 
own rude external world, yet felt her 
omy to enhance the delicacy of her 
eing, and to raise Lady Car more 
and more to that height of superior- 
ity which was what he had sought 
in her—was all the better satisfied 


with his bargain, though all the more 
separated from any possible point 


of junction with her. The neigh- 
bourhood was very well aware of 
all the circumstances; and though 
Lady Lindores entered into no ex- 
planations, yet there was a sigh 
and a tone in her voice, as she 
spoke of her daughter, which 
suggested sorrow. But to tell the 
truth, young John Erskine, sud- 
denly finding such friends at his 
very door, suddenly readmitted 
into the old intimacy, and finding 
the dull country ‘life to which he 
had been looking forward flash into 
sunshine and pleasure, made few 
inquiries into this darker chapter of 
the family history; and in reality 
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cared for nothing much but to con- 
vince himself that the Lindoreg 
family were really his next neigh- 
bours; that they were quite willing 
to receive him on the old footing; 
and that, demurely walking along 
the same road on the other side of 
her mother, saying little but touching 
the entire atmosphere with a sense 
of her presence, was Edith Lindores, 
Perhaps, had he actually been by 
her side, the sensation being more 
definite would have been less en- 
trancing. But her mother was 
between them, animated and pleas- 
ed by the meeting, ready to tell 
him all that had happened, and to 
hear his account of himself, with 
friendly interest; while beyond 
her ample figure and draperies, the 
line of a grey dress, the occasional 
flutter of a ribbon, the putting 
forth of a small foot, made the 
young man aware of the other 
creature wrapped in soft silence 
and maidenly reserve, whom he 
could image to himself all the 
more completely that he saw no 
more of her. He scarcely heard 
her voice as they walked along thus 
near yet separated; but a great 
many things that Lady Lindores 
said were confused by the sound 
upon the road of her daughter’s 
step—by the appearance of that bit 
of ribbon, with which the sunny 
wind did not hesitate to play, 
floating out in advance of her, 
catching the young man’s eye. 
Thus all at once, on the very first 
day after his return, another new 
existence began for John Erskine 
on the road between Dalrulzian 
and Lindores. 
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Sunrise! Sunrise! See! 
Into the field of the dawn, 
Where the mountain’s clear sharp line is drawn, 
The light mounts steadily. 
While below in many a chasm deep, 
The mists of night still lingering creep, 
And the lower slopes are half asleep, 
And dimly dreaming,— 
And at last, look! look! how startlingly 
Into the world of the open sky, 
Where the light before was so pale and tender, 
And earth and air were still and aware 
With a silent expectation, 
Sails the sudden Sun— 
With its banners of clouds above it streaming, 
Golden and purple, and rose and grey and dun, 
Flooding the world with its splendour, 
And gladdening all creation. 
And Day—Day—Day, has begun. 


There’s a rustle through leagues of forest—the ocean stirs, 


Quivering with joy and light. 
The last star swoons and dies—only the firs, 
And the sombre cedars, and cypresses tall, 
Solemn, dark, and funereal, 
Remember the vanished night. 
Day and life return—and the earth rejoices, 
' The air is alive with a murmur of busy voices; 
There’s the low of a myriad herds, 
Feeding on endless meadows,— 
There’s the joy of a myriad birds, 
Darting through leafy shadows,— 
There’s the quiver of endless leaves, 
That gleam at the day’s returning,— 
And the breath of a world of flowers goes up 
Like incense unto the morning, 
As spreading their petals, they shake from each cup, 
The dews that its light imprison, 
And the life of a myriad insect-wings 
In the wet grass buzz and dizzen. 
The spider from twig to twig has swung 
His glimmering wheel of silken thread,— 
And the gossamer over the grasses hung 
His awning diamonded. 
The wild geese drop from the thin clear height, 
Where all night long they have held their flight, 
And settle on lake and mere; 
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Up springs the lark, and, lost in the light, 
Carols his rapture—out of sight 
Thrilling the atmosphere. 
A thousand sails on the heaving sea, 
By a sudden hue of rose are struck,— 
In a thousand cities shaft and spire, 
Are quivering pointed with golden fire,— 
From a thousand homes into the sky, 
The thin grey column of rising smoke, 
Is stealing silently. 
The jar of the world of men begins,— 
The reaper and sower afield are going, 
The busy factory clacks and dins, 
The mill-wheel over its sluices whirls, 
Shattered in spray of diamonds and pearls, 
The torrents overflowing. 
There’s a ring of waggons on valley and hill,— 
From a thousand farms with clarion shrill, 
The strutting cock is crowing. 
There is neighing and barking, and bleating and lowing, 
Chirp and chatter, and stir and clatter, 
And an infinite humming and whirring,— 
For the throbbing world is alive again, 
And its pulse is beating in every vein 
With the strength of a mighty stirring ; 
Night with its shadows of death is done. 
The great new wondrous day has begun, 
And mountains and valleys, and seas and strands, 
Forest and rivers and torrents free, 
Startled, arouse and clap their hands, 
The glad new miracle to see, 
And shout, “The Sun! The Sun!” 


All the world is alive and waking 
To hail the great new day that is breaking. 
Sharp through the Western forest’s tangled covers 
The hunter’s rifle cracks, 
Where the black bear prowls, and the poising eagle hovers, 
And the beaver his mud-dam packs. 
There rings the pioneer’s axe, and the forest giant 
That has caught the day’s first flash 
On its topmost crest for a full long century, quivers— 
Shudders and falls with a crash. 
Far in the south, through thick Brazilian tangles 
The painted parrot screams, 
And the boa coiled on its branches droops and dangles, 
And the Paradise-bird like a living flash of splendour 
Through the burning summer streams. 
Over the western prairies herds of buffaloes 
Crowded and thundering rush,— 
The lion and tiger on sandy African deserts 
That all night long have ranged for their prey, 
Satiate now at the coming of day, 
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Are stealing to cave and bush,— 

The ostrich is whirring, half running, half flying, 
On sultry Australian plains,— 

The hippopotamus lumbers along to the river 
Crashing among the canes,— 

The soft-eyed spotted giraffe his tall neck stretches 
The low wet branches to browse,— 

The ponderous elephants lift their trunks and trumpet 
And shake the earth as they rouse. 

From seething Sumatra and tropic Madagascar, 
From Borneo’s groves of spice, 

To the glacial fields where the white bear basks and souses 
And blunders along the ice,— 

From the sultry Indian Sea to the cold Atlantic, 
As on thy glory comes,— 

From the orient chambers of thy early rising, 
O’er Europe’s plains and homes,— 

From the Himalayas on to the Alps—and onward 
To the Rocky Mountains, that rise 

O’er the fair Pacific, peak to peak out-calling, 
Flushed as the glad news flies, 

Hail thee, O glorious Sun ! all the earth hails thee, 
And the stir and the strife and the strain 

Of living begins—and the world that was sleeping and dreaming 
Rouses and quivers again. 


Let trumpet and pipe and voice and song, 
Echo unto the skies ! 

Let chorus and hymn thy praise prolong, 

O glorious Sun! that comest again 

With thy ever-new surprise. 

O splendour of earth and life that give 

Joy and beauty to all that live 
And daily the world renews,— 

O fountain of light and colour that flings 

O’er the darkest and dullest of earthly things 
Thy glad transfiguring hues,— 

O glory of earth and sea and sky, 

Life of a myriad worlds on high, 

Soul of the universe, light of its eye, 
Who shall his voice refuse, 

To swell the chorus that evermore 

Is shouted from flashing peaks that dare 

The cold thin depths of the breathless air 
Thy earliest glance to see,— 

To the crawling foam that fringes the shore 
Murmuring impatiently ? 

From the tremulous forest that uplifts 
Its listening tops, while the morning breeze 

With its news from afar with a whisper sifts 
And thy glorious coming promises, 
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To the humblest of weeds and grasses low, 
Where the clear cool stream with a murmurous flow, 
Is talking and running to catch a sight 
Of thy first sweet gleam of morning light, 
To tell unto all below. 


All, all are joining with one glad tone,— 
All, all are chanting their song as one,— 
From the bass of the thunderous avalanche 
And the cataract’s dizzy booming ; 
To the whisper fine of the quivering breeze 
That hurries through myriad leagues of trees, 
And the insects infinite humming. 
The Sun! TheSun! The Sun!—The King! 
The King of the World is coming ! 
Fling forth your banners—shout and sing, 
Until the whole wide universe ring 
With a vast and joyous welcoming, 
For the King, the King is coming ! 


MOON-RISE. 


Nieut, beloved night! 

She is coming—she soon will come— 
Slowly is paling the dying light, 
Twilight has lost its bloom, 

And a serious hush steals silently 
Over the shadowy Earth,— 

While faint in the delicate air on high 
The first new star has birth. 


Against the twilight, their shoulders bare, 
The mountains are turning as to sleep ; 
And one by one from their chambers deep, 
Where from the peering search they hid 
Of the day’s rude gaze and open lid, 
A myriad worlds come forth. 


The riotous day is gone 
With his cymbals clashing, his bright spears flashing, 
His tumult and rout, his Bacchanal’s shout, 
His gladness and madness, and laughter and raving, 
His banners and thyrsi and coronals waving ; 
And his chorus and dances and singing are done,— 
The noisy array has hurried away 
And vanished below the horizon’s rim 
Into worlds beyond,—and his gonfalons gay 
Of sunset glories are dim and grey, 
And have all forgotten him— 
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For night, with its shadowy silent presence, 
Is stealing on, 
And under its spell so calm and serious | 
The wondering world stands still, 
And a feeling—vague, intense, mysterious— 
Is brooding o’er valley and hill. 


The stars in their blue unfathomed tomb 
Gleam far and bright,— 
They are waiting the coming of the moon, 
The Regent of the Night. 
Nor long they await—for look—s+rene 
Above the hills revealed, 
Large and majestic in her mien, 
Into the clear, expectant sky 
She lifts her gleaming shield— 
And with a pensive peaceful grace 
Takes queenlike there her silent place, 
And looks o’er all the enchanted world 
With calm pathetic face. 
All own her gentle influence, 
So tender, so intense ; 
And over all a breath of prayer 
Floats like a feeling through the air 
And soothes the soul and sense. 


Along the river’s course the slow mists cling, 
As murmuring on it swells. 
In the dark grass a myriad grilli ring 
Their chimes of tiny bells. 
From rugged mountain-steeps that dark and bare, 
Shrouded in shadow dream, 
Voices of white cascades, whose veils out-stream, 
And hang upon the air, 
Chant to the Night their praises as they go 
To join the torrent hurrying hoarse below 
O’er its grey boulders tossed. 
The soft wind whispering sings its mountain song 
As slow it drives the low white clouds along, 
Or murmurs through the black platoons of pines, 
Whose serried ranks together push 
Their tall uplifted spears, and rush 
Up the sheer sides of Alps and Appenines,— 
Or tremulous breathes o’er many a peaceful slope 
Of gracious Italy, 
_ Where in festoons the swaying vineyards droop 
And the grey olives up the hillsides troop— 
A ghostly company, 
Pallid and faint, as they had only known 
The moon for friend—and in its light had grown. 


A dream the vales and hills and meadows haunts,— 
Earth sleeping turns and sighs,—the ocean pants, 
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And weary, flings itself upon the breast 

Of the broad beach, scarce knowing what it wants, 
Stirred by a strange unrest; 

The sky’s deep dome is filled with mysteries dim 

And tremulous throbs,—the swift and wheeling spheres, 

With music thrill, too fine for human ears, 

And Nature, with its myriad voices, chants 
To thee its faint night hymn. 


Nor Nature only,—every living thing 

Thy influence feels, and all of harsh and rude, 
Touched by thy sweet and gentle visiting, 

Grows peaceful and subdued. 

In the dark woods the hidden nightingale, 

With rapturous trills, and sudden passion-throbs, 

And liquid bursts, and low recurrent sobs, 
Repeats his lovelorn tale. 

The plaintive ery of the sad whippowill 

Is heard along the hill. 

The leathern bat wheels round in noiseless flight, 

Across the glimmering and uncertain light,— 
And mournfully afar the feathery owl, 

Hoots in the ear of night. 

From many a pond, where on its green-paved floor 

Of tesselated leaves the lily sleeps, 

While the pale willow drooping o’er it weeps, 
His guttural bass the frog sings o’er and o’er. 
From out the tall dark silhouetted tower, 

At intervals, with deep and solemn stroke, 
The church bells strike the quarters and the hour. 

There comes a bleating from the folded flock, 

A tinkle of faint bells,— 
From the dim fields the voice of country folk, 

Talking and laughing, swells ; 

And now and then the bay 

Of some enchanted watch-dog far away, 

That feels night’s influence, and cannot say 
What stirs him so, 

Is heard lamenting,—or some wakened cock 
Crows out a drowsy crow. 

But all these sounds and voices seem 

To melt away into the tender dream 
That haunts the air, 

And soothe the silence which were else too deep 
For heart to bear. 


All sleep! The tired world sleeps! 
A quiet infinite 

The soul of man and nature steeps, 
And smoothes the brow of night. 

The weary ox lays off his yoke,— 

The dog Rok in his dream alone,— 
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The woodman wields no more his stroke,— 
The beggar, ’neath his ragged cloak, 

On the cold pavement thrown, 
No longer heeds the world’s dark frown, 
No longer hungers, racked with pains, 
But roams along Elysian plains 

And wears a monarch’s crown. 
A myriad mortals lay their head 
Upon oblivion’s poppied bed, 

By peaceful slumber blest, 
And all day’s busy toils and cares, 
And all the hard world’s strain and stress, 
And all its tortuous snarls and snares 

Are lifted from their breast,— 
As lapped in calm unconsciousness 

They sleep—they rest. 


But Love awakes: O silent moon, 
Upon how many a happy pair 
That breathe this silvery tranquil air, 
Serene thou lookest down ! 

As wandering, blest by Life’s best boon, 
Through many a lane and shadowy grove 

They lingering talk—or pausing dream, 
And strive to tell their love ; 

While following them, now bright now dim, 
The listening stars above 

Through the o’erhanging tree-tops swim 
And with them pause—or move. 

Their bliss intense, their thrill of sense 
That words can never half express, 

Thou seest as they wander on,— 

His clasping arm around her thrown, 
She trembling in his fond caress, — 

And all the air is still to hear, 
And all the heavens above, 

The sweet low broken utterances, 
The silences of Love. 

The nightingale that’ knows to sing 
Love’s passion and Love’s pain, 

Cries Love—Love—Love— interpreting 
Their thrill of heart and brain. 


And sorrow wakes—and in despair 
Looks up, O night, to thee 

And wails—“ Oh where are they, oh where, 
Whom Death hath torn from me ? 

Speak—speak, O night—O heaven, declare 
From thine infinity.” 

And thou—what answerest thou, O night, 
O boundless tremulous air, 

O moon, O stars—to that wild cry, 
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To that impassioned prayer ? 
Nothing! In calm serenity, 
Unmoved thou standest there, 
Deaf—silent—cold and pitiless 
To all we have to bear. 
No! no! the tears of passion past, 
Thou givest us thy boon at last. 
Thou sayest— Come to me and weep ;”— 
Thou givest thy beloved sleep; 
Thou summonest again the form 
That death hath snatched away, 
The glad lost voice, the body warm, 
The animate dear clay, 
The dream at least of all that was 
Denied to us by day. 


O Night of grand repose ! 
O silent serious Night! 
Beside thy pathos infinite 
How vain are Daylight’s shows! 
Thine is the grand dim realm of dream, 
Thine the mysterious power whose spell 
Leads Fancy on beyond the extreme 
Of this world’s possible. 
Thine the soft touch that charms the waking sense, 
And woos the troubled soul to confidence. 
To thee our secret woes we tell, 
To thee our inmost being bare, 
With thee our deepest feelings share, 
Mother divine, ineffable. 
Our hopes, our loves, that in the pride 
Of busy daylight are repressed— 
Our doubts, remorses, hidden fears, 
That gnaw within the breast ; 
To thee great mother we confide 
And on thy bosom shed our tears, 
As thy great arms thou openest wide 
To give us rest. 


O Night—a secret prophecy 

Thou whisperest beneath thy breath 
Of that vast dim infinity, 

Where broods the silent shadow—Death. 
Listening I seem to hear thee say,— 

“ As I from out the body steal 
For few brief hours the soul away, 

My passing dream-world to reveal ; 
So my dark Brother, when your eyes, 
He in his endless sleep shall close, 
Shall bear you—far beyond the woes 
Of this short life—to the repose 

Of an eternal Paradise.” 


VALLOMBROSA. 
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DEMOCRACY. 


For some time past we have 
been acquiring, by various side- 
lights, a great deal of insight into 
the constitution of American soci- 
ety. These glances of enlighten- 
ment have sometimes been thrown 
by foreign hands, as in the re- 
markable illustrations of the upper 
circles of New York first intro- 
duced to the readers of this Maga- 
zine in the revelations of Miss 
Irene Macgillicuddy: but have also 
been supplied in abundance by na- 
tive expositors. The most remark- 


able of the latter, however, have 
rather disclosed America abroad 
than America at home, revealing 
the race to us in its cosmopolitan 
aspect, as it roams about the high- 
ways of Europe, and settles itself, 


here and there, a little colon 

in the capitals of the Old World. 
From the disclosures which have 
been thus made to us, we have 
learned that the republican rule 
and democratic equality upon which 
the great Empire of the West is 
founded, are more odious to its most 
highly cultivated citizens than any 
corrupt court of the elder world 
ever was. It had been one of the 
commonplaces of old world opin- 
ion, considered prejudice by the 
advanced and high-minded, that the 
absence of all social standards of 
rank would prove more likely to 
produce an exaggerated estimate of 
it than that lofty indifference which 
would be the becoming sentiment 
of a dignified and enlightened re- 
public. But we may venture to say 
that few, even of the most preju- 
diced, were prepared for the view 
of American feeling on this point, 
given to us by its native exponents, 
as existing among the wealthy and 
highly educated crowds who throng 
European cities, and to whom every 


assertion of popular right, or break- 
ing down of old despotic tradition, 
is an offence and injury. The bit- 
terness with which these elegant 
colonists resent the substitution of 
constitutional for absolute rule; 
their angry sense of disappointment 
at every new assimilation of the 
historic countries in which they 
have taken refuge to the govern- 
ment of their own; their regrets 
and yearnings after Emperor and 
Pope, seemed at first a whimsical 
piece of satire,—another exhibition 
of characteristic American humour 
to our astonished eyes. And it is 
only after a number of skilled ex- 
positors have given time and toil to 
the task of convincing us that this 
is a true reading of the real state of 
affairs, that we have yielded our 
amused consent to, and learned to 
recognize the full meaning involved 
in, this curious development of feel- 
ing. The discovery that equality to 
an educated American means a 
settled conviction that he himself 
belongs of*right to the highest 
circles everywhere, and that the 
wives of commission-merchants in 
New York are shamefully treated if 
they do not hobnob with duch- 
esses in London—but that, at the 
same time, it is highly prejudicial 
to the rest of the world that the dis- 
tinction between dukes and stock- 
brokers should be done away, or a 
single barrier removed,—is one of 
the most instructive, as well as the 
most entertaining that the world 
has made for many a day. The 
disgust with which the refined 
republican sees the elder nations 
adopting even the smallest portion 
of the creed to which he was born 
—and which, indeed, gives him his 
standing-ground, and alone intro- 
duces him into the society in which 
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he delights—is one of the most 
purely comic elements in existing 
society. There is the highest hu- 
mour in the commentary it reads at 
once upon the theory and practice 
of government and national politics. 
If the democracy with which we 
are scared by so many prophets 
come only to this, the observer 
might be excused for finding in it 
more food for laughter than for 
tears. 

There is, however, a very different 
and more serious view, into which 
it is sometimes worth our while to 
look, and to which our attention is 
called by a curious little volume,* 
which, though published some time 
ago in America, has appeared only 
in single copies in England, in the 
absence here of that lively and 
spirited smartness of piracy which 
would make it impossible for an 
English story of any interest to 
remain unknown to an American 
audience. The writer of ‘ Demo- 
cracy’ is said to be an American 
lady closely connected with diplo- 
matic circles, and in a position to 
know exactly the manners and 
habits, as well as the principles 
and ways of thinking, of the official 
world upon which she throws so 
painful a light. Her book contains 
a trenchant and merciless sketch of 
American political circles, and of 
the “peculiar institutions ”—quite 
as peculiar as that one which was 
happily done away with in the 
great war—of public life on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Social 
satirists have dealt severely enough 
with the meaner influences which 
affect government in all countries, 
the temptations to which political 
leaders are subject, and the wretched 
little personal pivot on which some- 
times may turn the revolutions of a 
state. But not even M. Daudet’s 
revelations of the corruption of the 


Empire can be compared with this 
picture made by an American hand 
for an American audience, and not, 
so far as we know, disowned ag 
untrue, of the state of American 
affairs at the seat of Government,— 
a condition apparently recognised 
as inevitable, and beyond the reach 
of reformation. If this is what 
government comes to when the 
favour of the masses is manipulated 
by the vulgar and unscrupulous 
intellect which seems best fitted to 
obtain their suffrages, we cease to 
wonder at, and can scarcely con- 
demn, the flight of the elegant exile, 
disgusted by a system so hopeless, 
into the last refuges of absolutism 
and autocracy, and can understand 
something of the revulsion of mind 
which makes a leap from one to the 
other the most natural expedient, 
And it is at the same time painfully 
instructive to find, that the system 
thus exposed is the same system 
which has been held up to our 
admiration by writers who, we may 
charitably suppose, do not know 
anything of its darker side. The 
institutions of America have fur- 
nished a text for many eulogiums, 
yet remain so little known in their 
internal working, that almost any 
exhibition of the feeling with which 
they, or at least their administrators, 
are regarded in their own country, 
is a help to us in estimating the 
results of that purely democratic 
government to which alarmists say 
we are all tending. The flight of 
the dilettanti, the apathy of the 
oyer-cultured, the abandonment of 
the reins of government to men of 
hard hands and heads, in comparison 
with whom Wisdom itself becomes 
one of the weaker vessels, might 
be understood, and even acquiesced 
in, were the new representatives of 
power as primitive in their integrity 
as in their gifts. Even then it 





* Democracy. Henry Holt & Co., New York: 1880. 
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would be a dangerous condition of 
affairs. When all those substitutes 
for experience which are conveyed 
by education, and which in the Old 
World have always been considered 
a necessary basis for statesmanship, 
are found out of place in the rough- 
and-ready system which, looking 
neither before nor after, solves the 
problems of government on the 
inspiration of the moment, there 
can scarcely fail to be occasion for 
alarm; yet as amateurs sometimes 
bring to the stage a knowledge of 
how gentlemen and heroes would 
be likely to speak and act, which 
the professional actor does not al- 
ways possess, so it has seemed pos- 
sible that good sense and mother- 
wit might force a way through the 
intricacies of state-craft, and by 
honest ignorance of them, and nat- 
ural integrity, leave all professional 
wiles of diplomacy behind. But if 
the present witness is to be credited, 
the one thing of all others most 
wanting to the great Republic is 
this natural integrity, this straight- 
forward honesty, and determination 
to follow justice and right. Here, 
according to the evidence laid be- 
fore us, in the sphere from which 
the better intellect and most cul- 
tivated minds of the country have 
been constrained to fly, corruption 
without a blush upon its forehead, 
self-justifying and self-approving, 
and cupidity as keen if less polish- 
ed than any which flourishes in the 
air of courts, hold the mastery of the 
situation. The passionate hostility 
and repugnance with which this is 
disclosed to us is almost as curi- 
ous and painful as the disclosure 
itself. And if there is truth in the 
picture (which nobody seems to 
deny), it is too instructive to pass 
over, and affords us such a lesson 
as is not easily forgot. 

The book itself is not at all re- 
markable as a story. Its charac- 
ters are partly formed upon old 
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models familiar to us in a much 
finer art than any the author can 
boast, and partly rough and not 
very skilful sketches, attempted, 
we may suppose, from the life, 
but showing no special gift of por- 
traiture. But the meaning of the 
book is almost more clearly marked 
in consequence than if it had been 
a more skilful production; for the 
author is never led away from his 
(or her) purpose by any enthusiasm 
of invention, or by those number- 
less exigencies of art which insist 
upon the honest and temperate 
medium of general truth instead 
of the crude necessities of fact, and 
require a general loyalty to human 
nature amid all individual revela- 
tions. The manner in which the 
mise en scéne is accomplished is 
characteristically American. An 
English writer would in all proba- 
bility have brought us upon the 
stage an enthusiastic young mem- 
ber of Parliament with his head 
full of great plans, and his soul 
bent upon the amelioration of the 
world, by way of showing us the 
difficulties of keeping free of the 
prejudices of party, and of pursuing 
a high and visionary independence 
and devotion to the noblest objects. 
But not so the American—perhaps* 
because a young Congress-man with 
a high ideal would be difficult to 
find, but most probably because 
another point of view suits his 
temper best. It is through the 
eyes of a lady in pursuit of the 
finest emotions,—a woman desirous 
to penetrate the highest secrets of 
life, and to find something worth 
living for,—that we are permitted 
to see the world of Washington 
society, to which she resorts with 
this hope, after various failures in 
existence. We are given to under- 
stand that she has sounded all the 
depths of society in New York, has 
been to “Europe,” and has gener- 
ally tried and tasted the .best of 
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everything; but finding all unsat- 
isfactory, is in anxious search of 
a new sensation which will bring 
some sort of contentment to her 
soul. 

So far as literary merit goes, the 
sketch of this Mrs. Lightfoot Lee 
is the best thingin the book. Mr. 
Henry James would have done 
her much better, and but for Mr. 
Henry James she would not have 
been nearly so good; but ac- 
knowledging this inspiration, she 
is cleverly sketched, and is one of 
the many impersonations of a dis- 
tinctly American ideal. Many in- 
dependent ladies are to be found 
in European life and books; but 
there is a certain legitimate and 
sanctioned freedom in the Ameri- 
can specimen which belongs to no 
other. She has no fear of being 
misjudged or considered improper 
in the full exercise of her inde- 
pendence; and though Mrs. Lee’s 
claims to be received in the very 
highest rank of society everywhere 
are considered both by herself and 
her author as beyond question, the 
homely antecedents which are so 
clearly set forth, the rights by 
birth and marriage with which she 
is credited, without a suspicion of 

‘ their inadequacy, afford us an amus- 

ing but unintentional light upon 
American ideas on this subject. A 
lady of similar claims in one of the 
great English towns, where position 
is apportioned on something of the 
same rule as in New York, would 
scarcely expect to be of natural 
right admitted everywhere to the 
highest honours and privileges, and 
to rank as one of the queens of 
society. Here is our first view of 
this lady—dissatisfied with all her 
good things, and looking for new 
content in some as yet undiscover- 
ed sphere :— 


‘* What did she want? Not social 
position, for she herself was an emi- 
nently respectable Philadelphian by 


birth ; her father a famous clergyman; 
and her husband had been equally 
irreproachable—a descendant of one 
branch of the Virginia Lees, which 
had drifted to New York in search of 
fortune, and had found it, or enough 
of it to keep the young man there, 
His widow had her own place in 
society, which nobody disputed, 
Though not brighter than her neigh- 
bours, the world persisted in classin 

her among clever women: she ha 

wealth, or at least enough of it to 
give her all that money can give by 
way of pleasure to a sensible woman 
in an American city; she had her 
house and her carriage; she dressed 
well; her table was good, and her 
furniture was never allowed to fall 
behind the latest standard of decor- 
ative art. She had travelled in Europe, 
and after several visits, covering some 
years of time, had returned home, 
carrying in one hand, as it were, a 
green-grey landscape, a remarkably 
pleasing specimen of Corot, and in 
the other some bales of Persian and 
Syrian rugs and embroideries, Japan- 
ese bronzes and porcelain. With this 
she declared Europe to be exhausted, 
and she frankly avowed that she was 
American to the tips of her fingers: 
she neither knew, nor greatly cared, 
whether America or Europe was best 
to live in; she had no violent love 
for either, and she had no objection to 
abusing both; but she meant to get 
all that American life had to offer, 
good or bad, and to drink it down to 
the dregs, fully determined that what- 


ever there was in it she would have,. 


and that whatever could be made out 
of it she would manufacture. ‘I 
know,’ she said, ‘that America pro- 
duced petroleum and pigs-—I have seen 
both on the steamers; and I am told 
it produces silver and gold. Thereis 
choice enough for any woman.’ Yet, 
as has been already said, Mrs. Lee’s 
first experience was not a success. 
She soon declared that New York 
might represent the petroleum or the 
pigs, but the gold of life was not to be 
discovered there by her eyes. Not 
but that there was variety enough,—s 
variety of people, occupations, aims, 
and thoughts; but that all these, after 
growing to a certain height, copes 
short. They found nothing to hold 
them up. She knew more or less in- 
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timately a dozen men whose fortunes 
ranged between one million and forty 
millions. What did they do with 
their money ? What could they do 
_ with it that was different from what 
other men did? After all it is absurd 
to spend more money than is enough 
to satisfy all one’s wants ; it is vulgar 
to live in two houses in the same street, 
and to drive six horses about. Yet, 
after setting aside a certain income 
sufficient for all one’s wants, what was 
to be done with the rest? To let it 
accumulate was to own one’s failure. 
Mrs. Lee’s grievance was that it did 
accumulate without changing or im- 
proving the quality of its owners.” 


This lady does not content her- 
self with mere spectatorship, but 
tries all the active work that is 
permissible. She throws herself-into 
philanthropy, with a doubt in her 
mind whether charity and good 
works, however praiseworthy, are 
wise. She devotes herself to edu- 
cation, but stops when she recollects 
that the richest university in Aimer- 
ica is in New York, and that it can- 
not get scholars “even by paying 
for them.” The busy people there 
have no desire for education. And 
even if it could be done, what 
then? she asks. 


‘Suppose I march all the boys in 
Fifth Avenue down to the University, 
and have them taught Greek and 
Latin, English literature, ethics, and 
German philosophy. What then ? 
You do it in Boston. Now tell me 
honestly what comes of it. I suppose 
you have there a brilliant society, 
numbers of poets, scholars, philo- 
sophers, statesmen, all up and down 
Beacon Street. Your evenings must be 
sparkling, your press must scintillate. 
How is it that we New Yorkers never 
hear of it ? We don’t go much into 
your society ; ‘but when we do, it 
doesn’t seem so very much better than 
ourown. You are just like the rest 
of us, you grow six inches high, and 
then you stop. Why will not some- 
body grow to be a tree and cast a 
shadow ?” 


Thus it is a general grievance, 
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produced by the very character of 
democratic society, with which the 
lady begins. There is no coming to 
anything in it, there is no greatness 
of a social kind, but rows of straight 
houses, where much money is spent 
every year, but which are never 
any better for what they spend 
all flat, featureless—a moral plain 
without any picturesque variations, 
without inequalities, not so much 
as a tree to throw a shadow. Most 
likely, but for her inevitable visits 
to Europe, the typical American 
woman would not find out that sad 
absence of light and shade, As 
it is, she gazes about her uneasily, 
anxiously, trying to make up for it. 
At last she determines to go to 
Washington, the centre from which 
the country is ruled, and where 
surely there must be some indi- 
cations of greatness to be found. 
“ Her friends asked her what kind 
of amusement she expected to find 


among the illiterate swarm of or- 
dinary people who in Washington 
represented constituencies so dreary , 
that, in comparison, New York was 
a New Jerusalem, and Bond Street 


a grove of Academe.” But this 
searcher after greatness was not to 
be so easily diverted from her quest. 
“What she wished to see, she 
thought, was the clash of interests, 
the interests of forty millions of 
people, and a whole continent cen- 
tring at Washington—guided, re- 
strained, controlled, or unrestrained 
and uncontrollable, by men of ordi- 
nary mould; the tremendous forces 
of government and the machinery 
of society at work. What she 
wanted was Power.” 

After this introduction we are 
taken to Washington to pursue this 
momentous quest. The author 
pauses to show us the heroine’s pre- 
parations for her campaign. The 
house which she rents has not felt 
the stir of artistic renovation; her 
first step is to dismantle and re- 
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adorn it. To this sublime trans- 
formation she devotes herself im- 
mediately on ber arrival. 


‘The wealth of Syria and Persia 
was poured out upon the melancholy 
Wilton carpets ; embroidered comets, 
and woven gold from Japan and Tehe- 
ran, depended from and covered over 
every sad stuff curtain ; a strange med- 
ley of sketches, paintings, fans, em- 
broideries, and porcelain was hung, 
nailed, pinned, or stuck against the 
wall; finally, the domestic altar-piece, 
the mystical Corot landscape, was 
hoisted to its place over the parlour 
fire, and then all was over. The set- 
ting sun streamed softly in at the 
windows, and peace reigned in that 
redeemed house and in the heart of 
its mistress. 

‘**T think it will do now, Sybil,’ 
she said, surveying the scene. 

‘**Tt must,’ replied Sybil. ‘ You 
haven’t a plate, ora fan, ora coloured 
scarf left. You must send out and 
buy some of these old negro-women’s 
bandanas if you are going to cover 
anything else. What isthe use ? Do 
you suppose any human being in 
Washington will like it? They will 
think you demented.’ 

‘** There is such a thing as self- 
respect,’ replied her sister, calmly.” 


It is, the reader will see, taken 
for granted by these two New York 
fine ladies, that the centre of their 
government is a place for which 
anything is good enough, and where 
nobody will have soul enough to 
appreciate their finery. It is “an 
illiterate swarm of ordinary people” 
among whom they expect to find 
themselves. And no sooner have 
we got into Washington than we 
find around us the atmosphere of 
a small place, a sort of village com- 
munity, in which there appears in- 
deed an English ambassador and 
a Bulgarian envoy, but which is 
so insignificant in itself, that the 
two pretty sisters, with their New 
York magnificence, become at once 
a kind of centre, and attract every- 


thing that is best to them. You 

secretaries of legation, counts Rus- 
sian and Italian, flutter about their 
tea-table—where Lord Skye the 


English Minister, and old Jacobi ° 


the Slavonic envoy, become at 
once habitués. The ladies are quite 
in their element with these gentle- 
men, and condescend with much 
good-humour to the foolish young 
attachés. But their position in re- 
spect to their American surround- 
ings is always that of a couple of 
fair aristocrats visiting the natives, 
not without a far-off resemblance, 
though this is quite unintentional, 
to Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Skeggs 
and her fair companion. When 
they go to pay what are called 
facetiously “cabinet calls,” Sybil 
declares herself on her return to 
have been crying with laughter for 
an hour past. 


*** Do you find these calls amus- 
ing? asked Popoff, gravely and 
diplomatically. 

‘*¢* Indeed I do! I went with Julia 
Schneidekoupon, you know, Made- 
leine. The Schneidekoupons are de- 
scended from all the Kings of Israel, 
and are prouder than Solomon in all 
his glory. And when we got into the 
house of some dreadful woman from 
heaven knows where, imagine my 
feelings at overhearing this conversa- 
tion—‘‘ What may be your family 
name, ma’am 2?” ‘ gga = is 
my name,” replies Julia, very tall and 
straight. ‘‘Have you any friends 
whom I should likely know?” “I think 
not,” says Julia, severely. ‘‘ Well, I 
don’t seem to remember of ever hav- 
ing heard the name ; but I s’pose it’s 
all right. I like to know who calls.” 
I almost had hysterics when we got 
into the street, but Julia could not 
see the joke at all.’” 


The lady who thus receives her 
guests is the wife of a member of 
the Government, whom this New 
York young lady has called upon 
by way of conciliating her husband 
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in favour of some legislative scheme. 
The New York women of fashion 
cannot, indeed, contain themselves 
when they speak of the national 
rulers and their belongings, No 
refined party of travellers, making 
an expedition in a savage country, 
could be more confident of their 
own superiority, more amused or 
disgusted by the ways of the 
natives. The President himself, 
“a small Indiana farmer,” who 
arrives suddenly upon the scene in 
all the ignorance of his rusticity, is 
the laughing stock of the fine ladies, 
and a helpless tool in the hands of 
the rough, unscrupulous politician 
who is the hero of the book. Here 
is how the head of a great State— 
the equal of crowned heads, the 
man who ought, according to the- 
ory, to be the best man of the con- 
tinent, the most honoured and the 
most dignified of citizens—appears 
to his temporary subjects. We 
have just had an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the hordes of place-hunters 
and political dependants who hang 
about Senator Ratcliffe, cursing him 
heartily “in every variety of pro- 
fane language that experience could 
suggest and impatience stimulate,” 
while they crowded his anterooms, 
and viewing with a panic indescrib- 
able the advent of the new Presi- 
dent, whose hostility to their leader 
makes all their hopes of promotion 
fade. “At the thought that their 
honestly-earned harvest of foreign 
missions and consulates, depart- 
ment bureaus, custom-house and 
revenue offices, postmasterships, In- 
dian agencies, and army and navy 
contracts, might now be wrung 
from their grasp by the selfish greed 
of a mere accidental intruder—a 
man whom nobody wanted and 
every one ridiculed—their natures 
rebelled, and they felt that such 
things must not be,—that there 
could be no more hope for demo- 
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cratic government if such things 
were possible.” 


‘*Such was the situation when the 
President-elect arrived in Washington, 
and the comedy began. The new Pre- 
sident was almost, as much as Abra- 
ham Lincoln or Franklin Pierce, an 
unknown quantity in political mathe- 
matics. In the national convention 
of the party nine months before, after 
some dozens of fruitless ballots, in 
which Ratcliffe wanted but three votes 
of amajority, his opponents had done 
what he now was doing. They had 
laid aside their principles, and set up 
for their candidate a plain Indiana 
farmer, whose political experience was 
limited to stump-speaking in his na- 
tive state, and to one term as Gover- 
nor. They had pitched upon him, 
not because they thought him com- 

tent, but because they hoped by 

oing so to detach Indiana from Rat- 
cliffe’s following; and they were ‘so 
successful that within fifteen minutes 
Ratcliffe’s friends were routed, and 
the Presidency had fallen upon this 
new political Buddha. 

‘*He had begun his career as @ 
stone-cutter in a quarry, and was not 
unreasonably proud of the fact. Dur- 
ing the campaign this incident had, of 
course, filled a large space in the 
public mind, or more exactly in the 
public eye. The ‘ Stone-cutter of the 
Wabash,’ he was sometimes called ; at 
others, the ‘Hoosier Quarryman;’ 
but his favourite appellation was ‘Old 
Granite,’ although this last endearing 
name, owing to an ynfortunate simi- 
larity of sound, was seized upon by 
his opponents, and distorted into ‘ Old 
Granny.’ He had been painted on 
many thousand yards of cotton sheet- 
ing, either with a terrific sledge-ham- 
mer smashing the skulls(which figured 
as paving-stones) of his political oppo- 
nents, or splitting by gigantic blows 
a huge rock, typical of the opposing 
my His opponents in their turn 

ad paraded illuminations represent- 
ing the quarryman, in the b of a 
state - prison convict, breaking the 
heads of Ratcliffe and other well- 
known political leaders with a very 
feeble hammer; or as ‘Old Granny,’ 
in pauper’s rags, hopelessly repairing, 
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with the same heads, the impossible 
roads, which typified the ill-condi- 
tioned and miry ways of his party. 
But these violations of decency and 
ag gers were universally reproved 
the virtuous; and it was remark- 
ed with satisfaction that the purest 
and most cultivated newspaper editors 
on his side, without excepting those 
of Boston itself, agreed with one voice 
that the Stone-cutter was a noble type 
of man, — perhaps the very noblest that 
had appeared to adorn this country 
since the incomparable Washington. 
That he was honest, all admitted— 
that is to say, all who voted for him. 
This is a general characteristic of all 
new Presidents. He himself took 
great pride in his homespun honesty, 
which is a quality peculiar to nature’s 
nobleman. . . . His cardinal prin- 
ciple was hostility to Ratcliffe, yet 
he was not vindictive. He came to 
Washington determined to be the Fa- 
ther of his country; to gain a proud 
immortality—and a re-election.” 


We have, however, too long ne- 
glected to put before the reader the 
figure of the hero, the Honourable 
Silas P. Ratcliffe, Senator from IIli- 
nois, otherwise known as the Prairie 
Giant of Peonia, and other affec- 
tionate titles,—a man who has, as is 
apparent by the above, been very 
near the Presidency, and is the head 
of an enterprising party, and one of 
the greatest of American statesmen. 
“He got a kind of classical educa- 
tion at one of the country colleges: 
I suspect he has had as much edu- 
cation as is good for him,” is the 
description with which he is intro- 
duced to us. The man _ himself 
bears a faint resemblance exter- 
nally toM. Daudet’s “ Nabob.” He 
is large, powerful, with a certain 
impetuous natural eloquence, and an 
impressionable temperament, and 
falls with great rapidity into the 
toils of the refined New York en- 
chantress who is so eager to fathom 
the mysteries of politics, and so de- 
sirous of finding some one great 


enough in the level of democratic 
mediocrity to throw a_ shadow, 
When he first comes before us, the 
Senator, at a dinner-party, is pain- 
fully conscious of not being quite 
up to the mark of the fine com- 
pany, “wishing he understood 
why the British Minister had 
worn no gloves, while he him- 
self had sacrificed his convictions 
by wearing the largest and whitest 
pair of French kids that could be 
bought for money in Pennsylvania 
Avenue.” “A certain secret jeal- 
ousy of the British Minister is al- 
ways,” says Mr. Ratcliffe’s histo- 
rian, “lurking in the breast of the 
American Senator if he is truly 
democratic ; for democracy, righily 
understood, is the government of 
the people by the people for the 
benefit of Senators, and there is 
always a danger that the British 
Minister may not understand this 
political principle as he should.” 
But notwithstanding his doubt 
about the gloves, and the general 
stiffness of his senatorial deport- 
ment, Mrs. Lee feels this man well 
worth the trouble of fathoming, 
and proceeds to fascinate him in a 
manner so primitive, with flattery 
so broad and undisguised, that our 
opinion of the refined American 
lady rather suffers in consequence. 
It answers its purpose, however, 
and we are bound to say that this 
is the only instance in which the 
author brings down his heroine to 
the level of her company. The 
American woman is acknowledged 
on all hands to be a special cre- 
ation, no less superior to other 
women in other regions than she 
is to the entire male persuasion on 
her crowded continent. The one 
sacrifice she makes to the necessities 
of the situation is to be forgiven 
her in consideration of its instan- 
taneous effect. “The Senator from 
Illinois rose to this gaudy fly like a 
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huge two hundred-pound salmon ; 
his white waistcoat gave out a mild 
silver reflection as he slowly came 
to the surface and gorged the hook. 
He made not even a plunge, mot 
one perceptible effort to tear out 
the barbed weapon, but, floating 
gently to her feet, allowed himself 
to be landed as though it were a 
pleasure.” The story, such as it is, 
is entirely occupied with the inter- 
course between this big politician, 
immersed in all the schemes and 
trickeries of Washington state tac- 
tics, and as unscrupulous and re- 
morseless as ever intriguer was, and 
the refined, blasée, yet profeundly 
interested feminine intellect, who 
hopes through him to recover her 
belief in greatness, and find some- 
thing worth living for. 


‘“‘To her eyes he was the high- 
priest of American politics: he was 
charged with the meaning of the 
mysteries, the clue to political hiero- 
glyphics. Through him she hoped 
to sound the depths of statesmanship, 
and to bring up from its oozy bed 
that pearl of which she was in search, 
—the mysterious gem which must lie 
hidden somewhere in politics. She 
wanted to understand this man, —to 
turn him inside out,—to experiment 
upon him, and use him as young 
physiologists use frogs and kittens. 
If there was good or bad in him, she 
meant to find its meaning. 

‘‘And he was a western widower of 
fifty ; his quarters in Washington were 
in gaunt boarding-house rooms, fur- 
nished only with public documents, 
and enlivened by courtier-politicians 
and office-seekers. In the summer he 
retired to a solitary white frame-house 
with green blinds, surrounded by a 
few feet of uncared-for grass and a 
white fence: its interior more dreary 
still, with iron doors, oil-cloth carpets, 
cold white walls, and one large en- 
graving of Abraham Lincoln in the 
parlour: all in Peonia, Illinois! What 
equality was there between the two 
combatants? What hope for him? 
what risk for her? And yet Made- 
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leine Lee had fully her match in Mr. 
Silas P. Ratcliffe.” 


The fact is, that the Senator runs 
the lovely widow so close that she 
escapes from marrying him at last 
only by a tremendous revelation, 
made to her at the moment when she 
is about to accept his hand, and at 
the risk of a personal encounter of 
the most violent description (for 
such wooers are not to be trifled 
with), and a flight to Europe. 
Before coming to this, however, we 
must give the reader a few glimpses 
of the American statesman during 
his previous career, and of his opin- 
ions and expedients, omitting, for 
want of space to do it justice, the 
episode of his struggle with, and 
final mastery of, the new President, 
whom he reduces to entire obe- 
dience, and converts into a mere 
puppet in his hands. The means 


which he employs for this supreme 
operation require a more intimate 


knowledge of American political 
devices than we can pretend to pos- 
sess, or than the reader could easi- 
ly follow. But there are incidents 
of a remarkable character for which 
Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe is called upon 
by adverse critics to account, which 
cannot but interest the English 
reader. ‘The following is a fine 
example. One of: the Senator’s 
rivals maliciously recalls it to his 
recollection, while the great man 
is regretting the amount of dis- 
honesty and corruption inevitable 
in politics “We must try to 
make the amount as small as pos- 
sible,” he says :— 


‘¢¢- You should be able to tell Mrs. 
Lee how she must go to work,’ said 
Carrington; ‘you have had experi- 
ence. I have heard, it seems to me, 
that you were once driven to very 
hard measures against corruption.’ 

‘* Ratcliffe looked ill-pleased at this 
compliment, and gave Carrington one 
of his cold glances that meant mis- 
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chief. But he took up the challenge 
on the spot: ‘Yes, I was, and I am 
very sorry for it. The story is this, 
Mrs. Lee; and it is well known to every 
man, woman, and child in the State of 
Illinois, so that I have no reason for 
softening it. In the worst days of the 
war there was almost a certainty that 
my State would be carried by the peace 
party, by fraud as we thought—al- 
though, fraud or not, we were bound 
to save it. Had Illinois been lost then, 
we should certainly have lost the Pres- 
idential election, and with it probably 
the Union. At any rate, I believed the 
fate of the war to depend on the result. 
I was then governor, and upon me the 
responsibility rested. We had entire 
control of the northern counties and 
their returns. We ordered the return- 
ing officers in a certain number of 
counties to make no returns till they 
heard from us, and when we had re- 
ceived the votes of all the southern 
counties, and learned the precise num- 
ber of votes we needed to give us a 
majority, we telegraphed to our nor- 
thern returning officers to make the 
vote of their districts such and such, 
thereby overbalancing the adverse re- 
turns, and giving the State to us. This 
was done, and as I am now Senator, I 
have aright to suppose that what I 
did was approved. Iam not proud of 
the transaction, but I would do it 
again, and worse than that, if I 
thought it would save this country 
from disunion. But of course I did 
not expect Mr. Carrington to approve 
it. I believe he was then carrying out 
his reform principles by bearing arms 
against the Government.’ es 

‘* Carrington had missed his point. 
The man who has committed a murder 
for his country is a patriot, and not an 
assassin, even when he receives a seat 
in the Senate as his share of the plun- 
der. Women cannot be expected to 
go behind the motives of the patriot 
who saves his country and his elec- 
tion in times of revolution.” 


Here we fear the author discloses 
unawares the peculiarity of nation- 
al atmosphere which makes such 
proceedings possible. The Euro- 
pean conscience, however unsound 
in practice, has not come the length 


of excusing even in theory murder 


on the plea of patriotism, unless per- 
haps in strictly Nihilist society, 
with the discussions in which we 
are unacquainted. This is allowed 
to be an exceptional case; but the 
scene which follows shows what are 
the Senator’s sentiments on the gen- 
eral subject as to the purification 
of governmental methods—as well as 
those of his colleagues—men of high 
position and authority. The victim 
is a young Congress-man, inexperi- 
enced, and with some enthusiasm, 
who has devoted himself to the 
cause of Civil Service reform—“a 
subject almost as dangerous in polit- 
ical conversation at Washington as 
slavery itself in old days before the 
war.” The conversation we are 
about to quote is given as an ex- 
ample of how “the Prairie Giant,” 

. “after knocking poor French 
down, rolled him over and over in 
the mud.” 


‘¢ Every child in the Union knows 
that the most famous productions of 
Connecticut are Yankee notions,— 
nutmegs of wood, and clocks that 
won’t go. Now your Civil Service re- 
form is just such another Yankee no- 
tion: it’s a wooden nutmeg; it’s a 
clock with a show case and sham 
works. And you know it! You are 
precisely the old-school Connecticut 
peddler. You have gone about ped- 
dling your wooden nutmegs until you 
have got yourself into Congress, and 
now you pull them out of your pockets 
and not only want us to take them at 
your own price, but you lecture us on 
our sins if we don’t. Well, we don’t 
mind your doing that at home. Abuse 
us as much as you like to your con- 
stituents; get as many votes as you 
can; but don’t electioneer here, be- 
cause we know you intimately, and 
we’ve all been'a little in the wooden 
nutmeg business ourselves. 

‘* Senator Clinton and Senator Krebs 
chuckled high approval over this pun- 
ishment of poor French, which was 
on the level of their idea of wit. They 
were all in the nutmeg business, a8 
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Ratcliffe said. The victim tried hard 
to make head against them. He pro- 
tested that his nutmegs were genuine 
—he sold no goods that he did not 
guarantee,—and that these particular 
articles were actually guaranteed by 
the national conventions of both po- 
litical parties. 

‘¢*Then what you want, Mr. French, 
is a d¢ommon school _ education. 
You need a little study of the alpha- 
bet : or if you won’t believe me, ask 
my brother Senators here what chance 
there is for your reform so long as 
the American citizen is what he is.’ 

“¢ You'll not get much comfort in 
my State, Mr. French,” growled the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, with a 
sneer ; ‘suppose you come and try.’ 

‘¢* Well, well,’ said the benevolent 
Mr. Schuyler Clinton, glaring benig- 
nantly through his gold spectacles, 
‘don’t be too hard on French. He 
means well. Perhaps he is not very 
wise, but he does good. I know 
more about it than any of you, and 
I don’t deny that the thing is all 
bad. Only, as Mr. Ratcliffe says, the 
difficulty is in the people, not in us. 
Go to work on this French, and let us 
alone.’’ 


This conversation the ladies en- 
joy, evidently considering it bril- 
liant and humorous; and though 
Mrs. Lee is a reformer herself, 
we are told that she could not 
“blame as she ought” the treat- 
ment of the young reformer by 
his seniors. When, however, Rat- 
cliffe finds the lady necessary to his 
happiness, and systematically sets 
himself to win her, he tries a more 
subtle method, though we do not 
perhaps find the novelty in it 
that the writer intends. When he 
has schemed and forced himself 
into office, and made it impossible 
for the bewildered President to do 
anything but yield to his demands, 
he presents himself to Mrs. Lee as 
on the eve of an important political 
step, and asks her advice. ‘The 


President,” he tells -her, “had laid 
a trap for him which he could not 
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escape: he must either enter a 
cabinet constructed on purpose to 
thwart him, or refuse a friendship 
which would throw on him the 
blame of a quarrel, and enable the 
President to charge all future diffi- 
culties to the account of Ratcliffe’s 
‘insatiable ambition.’” “ And now, 
Mrs. Lee,” he continued, with in- 
creasing seriousness of tone, “I 
want your advice: what shall I 
do?” In this way, by the pre- 
tence of throwing upon her the 
responsibility of the decision, he 
succeeds in interesting her mind 
and imagination to such a degree, 
that at last scarcely a choice séems 
left her, and she is on the point 
of falling into the snare. Before 
we reach this catastrophe, however, 
we may quote the following suc- 
cinct account of the proceedings 
of the heads of the Executive, 
when affairs are finally settled by 
Ratcliffe’s appointment as Secretary 
of the Treasury, while a nameless 
nominee of his succeeds to the post 
of Secretary of the Interior :— 


‘*His eyes gleamed still more 
humorously when a few days after- 
wards the President gave him a lon 
list of some twoscore names, an 
asked him to find placesfor them. He 
assisted good-naturedly, with a remark 
that it might be necessary to make a 
few removals to provide for these 
cases. ‘Oh, well,’ said the President, 
‘I guess there’s just about as many 
as that had ought to go out anyway. 
These are friends of mine : got to be 
looked after. Just stuff ’em in some- 
where.’ Even he felt a little awkward 
about it, and, to do him justice, this 
was the last that was heard about the 
fundamental rule of his administra- 
tion. Removals became fast and furi- 
ous, until all Indiana became easy in 
circumstances. And it was not to be 
denied that by one means or the other 
Ratcliffe’s friends did come into their 
fair share of the public money.” 


After the coup has thus been 
executed, though he still keeps a 
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watch upon himself until he has 
also won the lady, the Senator 
suffers himself to speak with a 
little more freedom, and Mrs. Lee 
becomes more and more puzzled to 
know how she is to reconcile the 
high principles with which she 
started with the state of affairs 
around her :— 


‘*Ratcliffe himself, since entering 
the Treasury, had begun to talk with 
a sneer of the way in which laws are 
made, and openly said that he won- 
dered how government got on at all. 
Yet he declared still that this particu- 
lar Government was the highest ex- 
pression of political thought. Mrs. Lee 
stared at him, and wondered whether 
he knew what thought was. To her 
the Government seemed to have less 
thought in it than one of Sybil’s 
gowns ; for if they, like the Govern- 
ment, were monstrously costly, they 
were at least adapted to their purpose 
—the parts fitted together, and they 
were neither awkward nor unwieldy.” 


We will not linger upon the 
sketch of the President and his 
wife as they appeared to the New 
York ladies, one of whom declares 
that as good “could be picked up 
in any corner-grocery between the 
Lakes and Ohio—and that no in- 
ducement should ever make her 
go near that coarse washerwoman 
again”; nor on that of the Presi- 
dent’s reception, the two melancholy 
figures of the head of the State and 
his wife standing shaking hands 
like automatons with the crowds 
who stream by them, making a 
tragical impression upon the Amer- 
ican women of fashion who had 
seen other courts, as perhaps it 
would scarcely do upon an uncon- 
cerned British spectator. While 
Ratcliffe is so successful, however, 
there are others who do not find 
the beginning of the new reign at 
all propitious, among whom is the 
historian and man of letters, Mr. 
Gore—the sketch of whom looks 


unpleasantly like a portrait—who, 
having made himself famous by a 
history of Spain, had hoped for the 
ambassadorship to that country, 
He, however, is one of the disa 

pointed. “The President does not 
want my services,” he says, “and 
I can’t blame him; for if our situa- 
tions were reversed, I should cer- 
tainly not want his. He has an 
Indiana friend who, I am told, 
wanted to be postmaster at Indian- 
opolis; but as this did not suit the 
politicians, he was bought off at the 
exorbitant price of the Spanish 
mission.” We cannot but think 
that in this respect at least the 
author isa little over severe, for 
American men of letters have had a 
large share in the prizes, so far as 
foreign missions are concerned,—a 
larger share than has fallen to their 
brethren in any othercountry. But 
we must not keep the reader from 
the catastrophe which brings all pre- 
vious turpitudes to a climax—half 
kills the delicate searcher into pol- 
itics, and sends her off humiliated, 
disappointed, and beaten, to take 
refuge on other shores and lands 
where democracy is not yet ram- 
pant. Mrs, Lee, it must be under- 
stood,—-who _ is one of those con- 
quering ladies of American fashion 
before whom every man who en- 
counters her goes down—has a suitor 
of a different sort in the Carrington 
above referred to, once a Virginian 
landowner, and actuated by the 
supposed higher principle of the 
South. This dangerous rival is 
pushed by Ratcliffe out of his way 
into a distant appointment, but be- 
fore he goes leaves a letter to be 
given to Mrs. Lee when matters be- 
come desperate, and her marriage 
to the Senator cannot otherwise be 
prevented. When the crisis arrives 
this letter is given to her. It gives 
a description ef a certain transac- 
tion carried out eight years before 
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by means of a parliamentary agent 
called Baker, by which the “ Inter- 
Oceanic Mail Steamship Company” 
ot from Congress a subsidy of 
which it stood in need. The bill 
for this had been carried through 
Congress and referred to a com- 
mittee of the Senate, at the head 
of which was Senator Ratcliffe. 
Here occurred a dead stop in its 
rogress, consequent upon which 
Baker requested from his clients 
their authorisation “to see what 
money would do;” “but,” he 
added, “that it would be worse 
than useless to deal with small 
sums. Unless at least 100,000 dol- 
lars could be employed, it would be 
better to leave the thing alone.” 
The authority and the credit were 
immediately given; and _ within 
forty-eight hours after their receipt, 
the bill passed the Senate, Baker 
handing over to Senator Ratcliffe 
the hundred thousand dollars. This 
extraordinary communication falls 
upon Mrs. Lee like a thunderbolt. 
She had avowed, half smiling, that 
she had taken the first step in 
political life, and become uncertain 
of the difference between right and 
wrong, but her mind was far as yet 
from the matter-of-fact criminality 
of such an operation. Shame and 
horror and exasperation fill her 
whole being. That she should have 
wrought herself up to the point of 
accepting such a man as her hus- 
band—*“ a man who, if law were the 
same thing as justice, ought to be 
in a felon’s cell—a man who would 
take money to betray his trust,”— 
is insupportable to think of. Then 
she remembers that she has no right 
to be angry with Ratcliffe—“ he 
had never deceived her. He had 
always openly avowed that he knew 
no code of morals in politics; that 
if virtue did not answer his purpose 
he used vice. How could she blame 
him for acts which he had repeated- 
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ly defended in her presence, and 
with her tacit assent, on principles 
that warranted this or any other 
villany?” While her mind is in 
this state of agitation, the culprit, 
who is her almost accepted lover, 
comes confident of receiving the 
assent which has been already half 
given. After a little pressing on 
his part, and an attempt on hers 
to dismiss him without giving any 
reason for her change of feeling, 
Mrs. Lee at last hands the Senator 
the letter which has had so decisive 
an effect upon her mind. He reads 
and re-reads it with quiet compos- 
ure, being perfectly aware from the 
moment he sees Carrington’s signa- 
ture what the revelation has been— 
and meeting it with self-possession 
and courage—“*I meant to have 
told you of that affair myself,” he 
says :— 


‘¢¢Then it is true?’ ” said Mrs, Lee, 
a little more quickly than she had 
meant to speak. 

‘*« True in its leading points ; untrue 
in some of its details, and in the im- 
pression it creates. During the Presi- 
dential election which took place 
eight years ago last autumn, there was, 
as you may remember, a violent con- 
test, and a very close vote. We be- 
lieved (though I was not so prominent 
in the party then as now) that the re- 
sult of that election would be almost 
as important to the nation as the re- 
sult of the war itself. Our defeat 
meant that the Government must pass 
into the blood-stained hands of rebels, 
—men whose designs were more than 
doubtful, and who could not, even if 
their designs had been good, restrain 
the violence of their followers. In 
consequence we strained every nerve. 
Money was freely spent, even to an 
amount much’in excess of our re- 
sources. How it was employed I will 
not say. Ido not even know, for I 
held myself aloof from those details, 
which fell to the National Central 
Committee, of which I was not a mem- 
ber. The great point was that a very 
large sum had been borrowed on 
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ledged securities, and must be repaid. 

he members of the National Com- 
mittee and certain Senators held dis- 
cussions on this subject, in which I 
shared. The end, was that, towards 
the close of the session, the head of 
the Committee, accompanied by two 
Senators, came to me and told me that 
I must abandon my opposition to the 
steamship subsidy. They made no 
open avowal of their reasons, and I 
did not press for one. Their declara- 
tion, as the responsible heads of the 
organisation, that certain action on 
my part was essential to the interests 
of the party, satisfied me. [I did not 
consider myself at liberty to persist in 
a mere private opinion in regard to a 
measure about which I recognised the 
extreme likelihood of my being in er- 
ror. I accordingly reported the bill, 
and voted for it, as did a large majori- 
ty of the party. Mrs. Baker is mis- 
taken in saying the money was paid 
to me. If it was paid at all, of which 
I have no knowledge except from this 
letter, it was paid to the representative 
of the National Committee. I re- 
ceived no money. I had nothing to 
do with the money further than as I 
might draw my own conclusions in 
regard to the subsequent payment of 
the Company’s debt.’” 


It is thus on the score of the 
public good that the statesman 
justifies the acceptance of a bribe, 
as he had previously justified his 
tampering with the ballot. The 
cool consciousness of the other 
strain of opinion which is against 
such proceedings, and careful con- 
struction of a defence evidently pre- 
pared and in readiness for any 
emergency, are curious elements in 
the explanation. The Senator is 
not ashamed of his share in the 
business. He has no doubt in his 
own mind that party considerations 
are supreme, and that right and 
wrong must give way to them. He 
has little doubt indeed that in the 
end he will be able to convince a 
reasonable mind that this is just 
and right. The perversion of his 
intellect is complete. 
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‘¢ Mrs. Lee listened to all this with 
intense interest. Not until this mo. 
ment had she really felt as though she 
had got to the heart of politics, go 
that she could, like a physician with 
his stethoscope, measure the organic 
disease. Now at last she knew why 
the pulse beat with such unhealthy 
irregularity, and why men felt an 
anxiety which they would not or could 
not explain. Her interest in the dis- 
ease overcame her disgust at the foul- 
ness of the revelation. To say that 
the discovery gave her actual pleasure 
would be doing her injustice, but the 
excitement of the moment swept away 
every other sensation. She did not 
even think of herself; not until after- 
wards did she fairly grasp the ab- 
surdity of Ratcliffe’s wish that, in the 
face of such a story as this, she should 
still have vanity enough to undertake 
the reform of politics. And with his 
aid, too! The audacity of the man 
would have seemed sublime if she had 
felt sure that he knew the difference 
between good and evil—between a lie 
and the truth. . . . The bystander 
who looked on at this scene, with a 
wide knowledge of the facts, might 
have found entertainment in another 
view of the subject—that is to say, in 
the guilelessness of Madeleine Lee, 
With all her warnings she was yet a 
mere baby-in-arms in the face of the 
great politician. She accepted his 
story as true, and she thought it as 
bad as possible; but had Mr. Ratcliffe’s 
assistants now been present to hear his 
version of it,they would have looked at 
each other with a smile of professional 
pride, and would have roundly sworn 
that he was beyond a doubt the ablest 
man this country had ever produced, 
and would be certain of being Presi- 
dent. They would not, however, have 
told their own side of the story if they 
could have helped it; but in talking 
it over among themselves, they might 
have assumed the facts to have been 
nearly as follows: that Ratcliffe had 
dragged them into an enormous ex- 

enditure to carry his own State—with 
it his own re-election to the Senate: 
that they had tried to hold him respon- 
sible, and he had tried to shirk the 
responsibility; that there had been 
various discussions on the subject: 
that he himself had privately sug- 
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ted recourse to Baker; had shaped 
his conduct accordingly, and had com- 
pelled them, in order to save their 
own credit, to receive the money.” 


We need not quote the impas- 
sioned scene that follows, in which 
the Senator, not only frantic with 
rejected love, but furious at being 
balked by the woman whom he 
had considered as already his own, 
exerts all his powers to make black 
look like white, and to convince her 
that an absolute devotion to the 
service of the state justifies every- 
thing that can be done for it, yet 
that he himself disapproves of the 
steps to which a higher duty has com- 
pelled him, and that the great mis- 
sion of “purifying politics” may 
yet be hers if she becomes his wife. 
Failing in this, he makes her the 
dazzling offer of renouncing poli- 
tics, and accepting the English mis- 
sion, by which means she might 
pass four years in London—* where 
your social position would be the 
best in the world: and this would 
lead to the Presidency almost as 
surely as the other,” he adds. 
When, however, he sees that no ar- 
gument is of any avail, and is in- 
dignantly repulsed at every point, 
the natural coarseness of the man 
bursts forth, and he turns upon her 
with passionate abuse. The lady 
sweeps out of the room, telling him 
that in justice he ought to be in 
a State’s prison, and the Senator 
rushes forth, blind with rage, in- 
sults old Baron Jacobi whom he 
meets at the door, and is smartly 
punished by a stroke across the face 
from the old Slavonian’s cane. 
Thus the story ends, but not the 
impression of a moral atmosphere 
fatally vitiated, from which the 
only safety of a hopeless minority 
lies in flight. Mrs. Lee adds to her 
sister’s letter, containing an account 
of what has happened, the follow- 
ing postscript, in which the whole 
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situation is summed up: “The 
bitterest part of all this horrid 
story is, that nine out of ten of our 
countrymen would say I had made 
a mistake.” 

Such is the work, which, after a 
year or two of existence in Ameri- 
ca, has strayed across the Atlantic 
with its extraordinary disclosures, 
We are not aware whether it has 
produced any profound impression 
on the native readers, to whom 
the state of things which it por- 
trays is more familiar than to us. 
It is possible enough that it may 
not have done so, for there is 
no genius in the book, and these 
revelations, which strike us with 
dismay, may be commonplace to 
the refined readers of Boston and 
New York, who pride themselves 
on having nothing to do with poli- 
tics, and consider, as Mrs. Lee’s 
friends did, the rulers of their nation 
at Washington to be ” an illiterate 
swarm of ordinary people,” the 
great officers of State such as could 
be “ picked up in a corner grocery,” 
and their wives no better than 
washerwomen. But the English 
reader is very slow to understand 
such a state of affairs; and the cu- 
rious separation of the educated 
and cultured classes into a sect of 
elegant Pharisees standing aloof 
and watching contemptuously or 
mournfully, as the case may be, the 
proceedings of the blind masses and 
their leaders, without political know- 
ledge, experience, or wisdom, floun 
dering at haphazard along their 
course, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary spectacles ever presented 
to the world. That an aristocracy 
which, in its day, has reigned im- 
periously and not well, should, as 
in France, be reduced to an alarmed 
and disdainful submission to the 
new forces with which it cannot 
cope, is comprehensible. But that 
in a new world, so short a way 
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from its beginning, the higher 
intellectual qualities, the advan- 
tages of education and training,— 
gifts which it was fondly hoped 
would secure an ascendency wher- 
ever the artificial elevations of rank 
and birth were withdrawn—should 
be so hopelessly and _ evidently 
pushed out of court, is extraordi- 
nary indeed. It is dangerous for 
a country when the higher and 
lower classes are out of harmony, 
whether the power is on one side 
or the other. But when the intelli- 
gence and nobler powers of a 
nation, overmastered by the multi- 
tude, avenge their nullity by with- 
drawal from public life altogether— 
by flight sometimes, by disdain 
always—giving a scornful compul- 
sory obedience to laws they have 
no share in making, and regard- 
ing the proceedings of the rulers 
whom they despise with angry 
shame, the natural supposition 
would be, that things are in a very 
bad way indeed in that unfortu- 
nate land. This is the picture 
ages to us in ‘ Democracy.’ 

he reader will perhaps say that 
America, on the whole, seems to 
do very well notwithstanding the 
grumbles of her fine people, and 
that such a universal sentiment as 
that which General Garfield’s death 
called forth does not accord with 
the imbittered or disdainful atti- 


Democracy. 
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tude which we have described, 
But on the other hand it is uni- 
versally allowed that corruption 
has reached an extraordinary de- 
velopment in the freest of free con- 
stitutions, and that place-hunting 
and political jobs are the common- 
places of daily experience. It is 
not long since we read in an Amer- 
ican magazine a short story setting 
forth the views of a modest and 
honourable clerk in a public office, 
who would not vote as he was de- 
sired to do, and who lost his place 
and broke his heart in consequence; 
so that is not the only occasion on 
which the subject has been broach- 
ed in fiction. 

There is a whimsical side to 
the subject, however, and we can 
scarcely be forbidden to smile at 
the irony of fate which has made 
the descendants of those emanci- 
pated colonists, who considered 
themselves to do so fine a thing 
in casting from them all tram- 
mels of rank and inequalities of 
condition, more sensitive than the 
purest aristocrats to the rough- 
nesses of the multitude, less able 
to submit themselves to unrefined 
company, and in short far more 
fine, exclusive, and’ apt to stand on 
their superiority, than those who 
have. never pretended to abandon 
such prejudices. 














In the opinion of the late Mr. 
Buckland, as well as in that of sev- 
eral other exponents of fishing econ- 
omy, pisciculture was an adjunct of 
Chinese civilisation more than three 
thousand years ago. It is an art, 
indeed, which is probably as old as 
civilisation itself; and all we know 
of fish-culture is very likely found- 
ed on knowledge originally derived 
from persons who dwelt on the 
banks of the mighty Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, or other big rivers, centuries 
ago, and trained their cormorants 
for the work of fishing. In June, 
1877, the Chinese Minister then in 
England visited the museum of fish- 
culture with the view to an exchange 
of opinions on the subject of fish- 
breeding with her Majesty’s chief 
inspector of salmon-fisheries. After 
explaining through Dr. M‘Cartney, 
who acted as interpreter, that the 
chief table-fishes of China—cuttle- 
fish excepted—were obtained from 
the rivers or bred in ponds, his 
Excellency, by means of a fishing- 
rod, pointed out to Mr. Buckland 
among the casts of fishes hanging 
on the walls of his exhibition hall, 


some which resembled those at pre-- 


sent’ cultivated (and which had 
been cultivated for many hundred 
years) in his own country, chiefly 
fresh - water specimens, Among 
those identified were the bream, 
carp, and tench, as also the perch 
and roach of our own streams, like- 
wise eels and silurus; and among 
sea and salt-water fish, a species of 
cod and one member of the flat-fish 
family. Dr. M‘Cartney mentioned 
having been told, while in China, 
that an acre of water properly culti- 
vated is considered much more valu- 
able than an acre of land! With 
a population of 450,000,000 _per- 
sons clamouring for food, fishes 
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which can easily be multiplied are 
doubtless, among the Chinese as 
elsewhere—a commissariat resource 
of much consequence. The various 
ingenious modes which the Chinese 
people practise of collecting fish- 
eggs, and afterwards hatching them, 
were no doubt prompted by the 
necessity of increasing the food-re- 
sources of an ever-growing popula- 
tion. An active trade in fish-eg 
is carried on throughout the Chinese 
empire, which enables young fish 
to be reared in paddy-fields in the 
interior of the country; while Ce- 
lestial pisciculturists have for ages 
been in possession of one of the 
chief secrets pertaining to fish life 
and growth—namely, a knowledge 
of the great fact that thousands of 
infant fish die every year of starva- 
tion, from their inability to find 
food. This has doubtless proved 
an important factor in so maintain- 
ing the supply of fish throughout 
the rivers of China as to keep 
pace with the requirements of the 
population; and it is, moreover, a 
fact in the economy of our fisheries 
which cannot be too extensively 
known, because in all countries the 
tender fry are often unable to seek 
their food, so that hundreds of 
thousands of them perish in conse- 
quence. Fish are cheap in China 
because of the trouble which is taken 
to rear them, and nothing surprises 
Chinamen who come to Europe so 
much as the prices charged for sea 
and river produce. It is a practice 
in Chinese pisciculture to watch 
the periods of spawning of the dif- 
ferent fishes, and as the young ones 
emerge from their shells, to throw 
yolks of eggs from time to time 
into the water, by which means an 
incredible number of young fry are 
saved from death. 
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That fish-breeding in general, 
and various niceties of pisciculture, 
were well known to the ancient 
Roman epicures, there is abundant 
evidence to show. The value of a 
Roman or Neapolitan gentleman’s 
stock of fish was greater than that 
of a modern herd of shorthorns. 
The fish in the ponds of Lucullus 
were estimated to be worth about 
£40,000 sterling. In those days 
there were “mullet millionaires,” 
—men whose fortunes were invest- 
ed in mullets. Juvenal refers to 
the size and value of these fish :— 

** Six scanty pounds the mullet weighed, 
Six thousand sesterces the wise men 
paid!” 
The mullet of that period (it is not 
certain, however, that they have been 
identified with any of the family 
known to us) were of extreme 
beauty, and, for a time, were worth 
their weight in silver. A big mul- 
let in the days of Horace was 
esteemed as being “a_ treasure 
among treasures:” the bigger the 
fish the greater was its value, be- 
cause large fish were singularly 
scarce. It is recorded that a mul- 
let weighing 4 lb. was presented 
on a particular occasion to the 
Emperor Tiberius, who ordered it 
at once to be sent for sale to the 
public market, where it became the 
property of Octavius at the price of 
5000 sesterces ; and during the reign 
of Caius Asinius, Celer, of consular 
rank, bought one of these fish for a 
sum of 8000 sesterces, which amounts 
in sterling money to about £65. 
Three times that amount was often 
paid for a dish of mullet ; and large 
sums were expended in procuring 
and multiplying these particular 
fish on the piscicultural plan, which 
is now quite common, of artificial 
spawning and protected rearing. 
One noble Roman is reputed to 
have expended a fortune in boring 
a tunnel through a mountain, in 
order to bring the waters of the sea 


to his mullet-preserves. C. Hirrius, 
who dealt in lampreys, cleared 
nearly £5000 a-year from his lam- 
prey- ponds. Lampreys were in 
fashion in those days; Cassiodorus 
gave a slave in exchange for one of 
these fish. Curious experiments 
to flavour fish were tried. We have 
all read of slaves being now and 
again thrown into the ponds b 
Vedius Pollis, but food of a still 
more extraordinary kind was oc- 
casionally offered to them. It has 
been remarked by a popular writer, 
that “mullet stand pre - eminent 
in the annals of human luxury, 
cruelty, and folly; and in connec- 
tion with them, pains have been 
taken to hold up the Roman gour- 
mands to the reprobation they really 
deserve. In their feasts they revel- 
led over the dying mullet while the 
bright-red colour of health passed 
through various shades of purple, 
violet, blue, and white, as life gradu- 
ally ebbed, and convulsions put an 
end to the admired spectacle.” 
Many of the secrets of Italian 
pisciculture have been lost, but tra- 
ditions exist of wonderful achieve- 
ments in the crossing of particu- 
lar kinds, and of the machinery 
of their fish-stews, by which carp 
could be chased from cold into 


- boiling water. It is well known, 


at any rate, that to entertain his 
guests a Roman host would cause 
his mullet to be put in crystal 
vessels set over a slow fire, so that 
the spectators might enjoy as an 
amusement the agonies of the dy- 
ing animal. Foreign fishes were 
brought to Italy from the most 
distant places. Oysters in particu- 
lar were imported from Britain, to 
be laid down, perhaps, on the arti- 
ficial beds constructed by Sergius 
Orata at Baiz in the Lucrine Sea; 
whilst fat carps were carried to 
Rome all the way from Bohemia, 
and preserved alive during the 


journey, the penalty of death being 
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decreed to slaves who allowed the 
fish to die by the way. Fortunately 
for the slaves, carp have never 
been difficult to keep alive, as they 
can be transported for long dis- 
tances with perfect safety among 
wet weeds or embedded in moss, 
The flavouring of the fish used in 
those days was much studied. Many 
curious stories have been related of 
the fondness of the Romans for a 
particular godt. Epicures could 
detect without fail when they were 
imposed upon by fish which had 
been improperly fed. The bass (Za- 
braz lupus) caught in a particular 
part of the Tiber were renowned 
at certain houses, although those 
who had the privilege of eating 
them were not informed that they 
were caught at the mouth of one of 
the great sewers, where they waxed 
fat on the disgusting food carried 
down to them by the flush of 
water. 

We have thought it necessary, 
before discussing the various phases 
of modern fish-culture, to give these 
preliminary details relative to the 
antiquity of the artificial aid which 
can be utilised in augmenting our 
fish-supplies. Since the time, how- 
ever, when pisciculture was first 
practised in China or in Italy, the 
art as now known has been more 
than once lost and rediscovered. 
But it is worth mentioning that 
there is still carried on in Italy an 
industry of the piscicultural kind 
which has existed for several con- 
secutive centuries. Eel-breeding in 
the lagoons of Comacchio is perhaps 
the most curious of any of the ex- 
isting phases of pisciculture; and 
moreover, the particular industry 
which is there carried on is one 
from which we, as a people, ought 
not to be above taking a lesson. 
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Many thousand pounds sterling are 
annually derived from the eels which 
ascend from the Adriatic by the Reno 
and Volano mouths of the river Po, 
and are detained in the labyrinths 
of Comacchio till they have grown 
to a size suitable for the market. 
The well-grown fat eels of these 
waters, which have been fed and 
nursed from the day on which 
they appeared like so many threads 
(several hundreds only weigh a few 
ounces at the period of their ascent 
from the sea), till they weighed 
three or four pounds each, are much 
esteemed throughout Italy for their 
fine flavour,—fish of various kinds 
being bred in the lagoons so that 
the eels may not lack a plentiful 
supply of good food. The eels are 
carefully tended, and shifted from 
place to place, till they become of 
a size worthy of capture; and the 
fisher-folks who tend them are as 
simple and superstitious as most of 
their brethren on the north-east 
coast of Scotland. It is a notable 
fact that a considerable portion of 
the eels bred in Comacchio are 
prepared for the market by being 
cooked—other portions of these fine 
fish, well cured in various ways, 
and carefully packed, being for- 
warded in large quantities to Ven- 
ice, Naples, Rome, and other cities, 
during Lent, at which period fish 
of all kinds are in great demand. 
No establishment of this kind is to 
be found in Great Britain; but as 
eels are abundant, there is nothing 
to prevent our engaging in a system- 
atic plan of eel-culture.* 

It may be as well, before going 
further, that we should define the 
word “pisciculture”’—in plain Eng- 
lish, fish-culture—so as to prevent 
any mistake as to the nature and 
scope of this paper. To put the 





* “Eels and Eel-Sets,” in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ for January last, contains 
much information of an interesting character about the natural and economic 
history of these curious fishes, and may profitably be again referred to. 
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case plainly, it may be assumed 
that pisciculture is the art of in- 
creasing our fish supplies by aiding 
or supplementing the work of na- 
ture. The fecundation or fertili- 
sation of fish is accomplished by 
the male after the female has void- 
ed her eggs, and an opportunity is 
thus presented for increasing in 
some measure, the supplies of our 
more valuable fishes by means of 
artificial or assisted spawning. Pis- 
ciculture, therefore, embraces what 
may be called protected breeding. 
The ova of all fishes, as well as the 
tender fry, when left uncared for, 
fall a prey to innumerable ene- 
mies, besides suffering greatly from 
their inability to seek their food. 
It has been found profitable, in the 
case of some rivers, notably in that 
of the Tay, to provide a hatching- 
place for the eggs, as well as to pro- 
tect and feed the young till they 
acquire strength sufficient to seek 
their own food and to defend them- 
selves from their enemies. Piscicul- 
ture also deals with the gathering 
of eggs from the natural spawning- 
grounds of the fish, as well as the 
packing and transport of them in 
safety to distant places, by which 
means barren rivers, as well as 
canals and lakes, may either be 
repopulated or stocked for the first 
time, and so become more and more 
valuable. 

What is really required in con- 
nection with the economy of our 
food-fisheries is daily being more 
and more brought home to all 
who are interested—it is, first of 
all, to insure the thorough fertil- 
isation of the eggs of the fish, and 
then their protection from the date 
of incubation to the period when 
the tiny animal, fully developed, 
breaks out of its fragile prison. 
In these operations may be found 


the raison d’étre of pisciculture, 
The waste of power during the 
spawning season of all fish ig 
incredible. Of the millions of 
eggs of the female cod-fish, for 
instance, probably not three per 
cent will be properly fecundated; 
and of those which receive a share 
of the fertilising milt, thousands 
fall a prey to other fishes as they 
float about till hatched.* It is well 
that nature has endowed most 
of our fishes with an enormous 
power of reproduction. A cod- 
fish of large size, for instance, will 
have a roe weighing probably from 
five to nine pounds, and containing 
on an average six millions of eggs. 
Were it not so, the animal would 
speedily become extinct—not be- 
cause man takes his tribute from 
the shoals, but because of the de- 
vouring instincts of other fishes, 
which seem to plough “the raging 
main,” with open mouths, ready to 
engulf every living thing smaller 
than themselves. The common 
herring, it has been computed, 
yields about twenty-five thousand 
eggs. A plaice has been found with 
over one hundred and forty thou- 
sand. The turbot being perhaps 
the most prolific of all our fishes, 
one of these aldermanic delicacies, 
weighing twenty - three pounds, 
possessed a roe of five pounds nine 
ounces, and, according to Buck- 
land, contained a trifle over four- 
teen millions of eggs! As to the 
incessant waste of eggs which con- 
stantly goes on—in the case of 
salmon, a comparatively well-pro- 
tected fish, it has been stated that 
only one egg of each fifteen hun- 
dred voided by the female pro- 
duces a fish. This statement is 
probably somewhat exaggerated: 
but it may certainly be questioned 
if so many as five out of every 





* The eggs of cod-fish, as has been ascertained, do really float on the sut- 


face of the water till they are hatched 
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hundred eggs of the salmon are 
hatched; and of the fish produced, 
probably not more than six or 
seven per cent ever become fit for 
table use. Even the most super- 
ficial study of the subject shows 
that this must be so, seeing the 
nature of the surrounding circum- 
stances, in particular the wide ex- 
panse of running water in which 
the act or acts of fertilisation takes 
place. The reason, then, of pisci- 
culture, is to grapple at the begin- 
ning with this loss. Take care of 
the eggs, and the fish will take care 
of themselves. In other words, 
capture the gravid fish, strip the 
ripe eggs from the female by gentle 
pressure on the abdomen, pour 
over these eggs the life-giving milt 
of the male fish, and then afford 
the ova complete protection from 
their enemies whilst they undergo 
the necessary transformation. All 
this being granted, an immense 
accession to our fish-wealth be- 
comes certain; because, whilst the 
eggs are wasted in tens of thou- 
sands from lack of the impregnat- 
ing fluid, the young fish are only 
destroyed in hundreds, so that in 
all well-arranged piscicultural opera- 
tions there should be a fair bal- 
ance to the profit side of the 
account. 

As has been hinted, the great 
fact of fish-life which gives his cue 
to the pisciculturist is that which 
discloses that the eggs of the female 
are not fertilised till after they drop 
from the body of the fish. Man 
has but to imitate nature under 
more advantageous circumstances 
than nature herself can always com- 
mand, to obtain a countless supply 
of fish-eggs. When, some twenty- 
five years ago, the piscicultural plan 
of salmon-rearing was adopted at 
Stormontfield, on the river Tay, 
under the sanction of the proprietors 
of that fine salmon-stream, it was 
believed that the mode adopted 
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there was the only mode that would 
prove successful—the leading idea 
of the promoters of the scheme 
being to imitate nature as closely 
as possible by ripening the eggs in 
boxes placed in the open air, and 
keeping the young fish in ponds 
till they become smolts. But that 
plan is not now considered so ad- 
vantageous as some of the more 
modern ways of working. It is 
thought by some whose opinions 
are worthy of consideration—and by 
Sir James Gibson-Maitland, of Sau- 
chie, at the present time our fore- 
most worker in practical piscicul- 
ture, among others—that instead of 
keeping the fish till they enter upon 
the smolt stage of their lives, it is 
much better to place them in the 
river a few weeks after being 
hatched. This is a phase of the 
question about which there might 
be some argument, as it is thought 
that a smolt will be better able to 
fight the battle of life than a tiny 
par only a month or two old. At 
Stormontfield there is only one idea 
to carry out—namely, to swell the 
stock of salmon in the river Tay 
for behoof of the “salmon lairds” 
of that river, fish not being bred 
at Stormontfield to be sold to all 
and sundry; and as the experi- 
ments which were commenced on 
the 23d of November 1853 have 
cost little and achieved much, they 
are still carried on. The success 
is said to have been all along 
wonderful, although there are per- 
sons who doubt it—and with some 
show of reason; for one thing, such 
a number of hungry young fish 
would require a great deal more 
food than is at present known to 
be used. It may be assumed, 
however, if the figures occasionally 
published are correct, that the Stor- 
montfield breeding-boxes are the 
means of annually contributing to 
the river Tay salmon population an 
addition of about half a million 
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smolts per annum—well-grown fish, 
fully armoured in scales, and ready 
for their first voyage to the sea; 
parr cannot venture into the salt 
water, as they have no scales. 
When the Stormontfield salmon- 
nursery was instituted, the annual 
rent of the river was assessed at 
only £9269, but the assessed rental 
to-day is over £21,000. A portion 
of that increase in the income of 
the proprietors is, however, assigned 
by some critics to a change in the 
period of fishing, and to improved 
regulations as to close time. The 
annual addition of half a million 
well-grown fish, in addition to the 
increase of the natural stock of 
the river, ought to have rendered 
salmon much more plentiful in the 
Tay than we know them to have 
been during the last five years; and 
with such an important auxiliary 
to natural production as the Stor- 
montfield breeding-ponds, the rental 
might well be a third more than we 
now find it. 

It is a feather in the cap of the 
piscicultural system worthy of being 
mentioned before going further, that 
it has aided in the solution of sev- 
eral perplexing problems in the 
natural history of the salmon—the 
most puzzling of these being “the 
parr controversy.” To what has 
been achieved at Stormontfield, 
anglers and fishery economists are 
indebted to its being determined be- 
yond all doubt that the little fishes 
so long known in Scotland as the 
parr, and in England as the samlet, 
are young salmon. This fact had, 
however, been demonstrated, al- 
though not readily believed in, 
years before the salmon-nursery at 
Stormontfield was thought of, by 
Mr. Shaw of Drumlanrig, game- 
keeper to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch. It may be claimed for 
Scotland that it was a Scotchman 
who rediscovered pisciculture as an 
adjunct of natural history, which 


is somewhat of an honour. The. 


commercial idea of pisciculture in 
its modern phase, is due to a French 
— of the name of Remy, 

oth these persons, Scotchman and 
Frenchman, began their work in 
the most rudimentary fashion, be- 
ing quite ignorant of the antiquity 


of pisciculture. They commenced, 


in fact, by gathering th eggs of 
the fish from off the spawning-beds 
and keeping them in a protected 
place till they were hatched. It 
should be mentioned, however, that 
one Jacobi knew and practised /pis- 
ciculture in Germany about a hun- 
dred years before Remy began his 


fishery work in the Vosges, and | 


evidently knew theoretically, or 
had by practice found out, all the 
guiding-lines of fish culture; and 
Shaw, and Remy who had adopted 
one Gehin as a fellow-worker, were 
ultimately compelled to begin at 
the beginning, and start operations 
by extracting the spawn from the 
gravid fish, Remy and his coad- 
jutors in the early work of artificial 
fish-breeding were speedily reward- 
ed by the Government of the coun- 
try for their important discovery, 
which was promptly turned to prac- 
tical account. To forward the work 
which it was seen could be accom- 
plished by means of pisciculture, 
the great establishment of Huningue 
was speedily organised. This pisci- 
cultural laboratory is well worthy 
of inspection. It is situated about 
two miles from Bale on the Rhine, 
and is now, of course, a German 
institution. There can be no doubt 
that good results have sprung from 
the example and teachings of Hun- 
ingue. M. Gauckler, while he was 
intendant, and his assistants, carried 
on the work in a systematic and 
orderly manner, gathering as they 
went on a multiplicity of statistics 
and no end of experience for future 
guidance. The chief business of 
Huningue under the French régime 
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lay in the receipt of fish-eggs gath- 
ered from populous rivers, and in 
their distribution to places where 
they were urgently required for the 
stocking of exhausted waters. One 
fact of pisciculture was early ascer- 
tained at Huningue—namely, that 
fish-ova newly fertilised or nearly 
hatched out, could be packed and 
sent in safety to great distances; 
a fact which has ever since been 
largely utilised both in Europe and 
America, and which has culminated 
in the acclimatisation of the Brit- 
ish salmon at the antipodes! 

The ease and safety with which 
young fish can be transported to 
great distances has been shown at 
the successful International Fisher- 
ies Exhibition just held at Edin- 
burgh. Not to mention the infantile 
regiment brought from Howietoun 
in Stirlingshire, as a contribution 
to the show, by Sir James Gibson- 
Maitland, it will form an interest- 
ing chapter in the records of this 
exposition that there were brought 
all the way from Russia ten thou- 
sand fry of a species of the Core- 
gony (Coregonus Baeri), only a very 
few of which were found to have 
succumbed to the fatigue of travel 
or the accidents incidental to so 
long a journey. The fry were sent 
in a large glass jar, well corked, a 
small tube of glass being inserted 
in the cork to admit air. The 
transport of these fish is a pisci- 
cultural feat of some importance 
well deserving of a passing notice ; 
and it may be said of the Edin- 
burgh Fishery Exhibition generally, 
that to those who were able to read 
them, it presented many valuable 
lessons pertaining to the economy 
of our fisheries. If the fishing-gear 
shown at Edinburgh teaches us as a 
nation to fish the seas with less waste 
of fish-life than we have hitherto 
done, and with greater economy in 
the use of bait, then the Exhibition 
will have fulfilled its mission. 
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The real question at issue, and it 
is one on which the future of pisci- 
culture depends, is, Can it be made 
to pay? Like most other questions 
of the day, the question of fish- 
rearing has become a_breeches- 
pocket question. We have been 
more than once stigmatised as “a 
nation of shopkeepers,’ and we 
have become sensible enough to 
accept the “ sneer” as a compliment, 
and, as if to prove the case, we are 
making a business of fish-culture. 
What may be termed commercial 
pisciculture has now been well 
inaugurated. By, “commercial” 
pisciculture is meant the buying 
and selling of fish-ova and newly 
hatched fry, as well as of young fish 
further on the road to maturity. 
Hitherto our efforts in pisciculture 
have usually been in connection 
with some particular river or lake; 
now we are provided with more 
than one independent “ concern,” 


prepared to supply to all and sun- 


dry newly fecundated fish-eggs, 
eyed ova, fry, or grown fish of 
many kinds, suitable for stocking 
barren lochs or rivers. The newest 
departure in the art of pisciculture 
has taken place in Scotland: it is 
“the Howietoun Fishery,” estab- 
lished on his estate of Sauchie, near 
Stirling, by Sir James Gibson-Mait- 
land, Bart.; and it is no secret that 
the place has been engineered and 
laid out by Sir James himself, at 
an expense, it has been stated, of 
£12,000. There are other pisci- 
cultural establishments of a com- 
mercial kind, but the Howietoun 
fishery is by far the most complete 
we have yet seen. When all its 
powers are called into requisition, 
it will be able to supply eggs or 
fish of various kinds,—as salmon, 
common trout, American trout, 
Loch Leven trout (by far the finest 
fish of its kind), and sea trout—to 
the extent of two millions per 
annum; so that persons desirous of 
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augmenting their fish-supplies will 
be able to carry out their plans at 
a cost which, by the aid of the 
Howietoun price-current, can be 
previously calculated. The fertil- 
ised ova of the far-famed trout of 
Loch Leven, for instance, are set 
down at fifty shillings a quart; 
eyed ova of the same fish are 
charged for at the rate of one pound 
per thousand, whilst the fry costs 
double that sum. Already a fish 
commerce of some magnitude has 
been developed at Howietoun; and 
it is now, we believe, quite possible 
to do business there to the extent 
of three or four thousand pounds 
per annum. The founder of this 
fishery has not, however, been 
actuated by mercenary motives in 
the ordinary sense. He is an en- 
thusiast in all that concerns our 
fisheries; and so far, he has been 
governed, it is understood, by a 
desire to extend the productive 
resources of the country, and to 
show that it is equally possible to 
cultivate our waters as our lands. 
Doubtless, if Sir James finds that 
what he does “pays,” in the 
breeches-pocket sense of the term, 
that fact will induce him so to 
perfect and extend his operations 
as to show that there is practically 
no limit to our fish-supplies. At 
Howietoun the eggs are well pro- 
tected from climatic variations by 
being hatched under cover, on glass 
rods in darkened boxes. At Stor- 
montfield, the salmon ova are 
hatched in the open air in boxes 
filled with small stones, and are 
thus exposed to all the weather 
influences of our severe. winters. 
At Howietoun the temperature of 
the hatching water is very equable, 
and seldom varies more than 3° 


Fahr. during the whole period occu- 


pied in hatching, which cannot, of 
course, be said of hatching in the 
open air. Still, the success achieved 
at Stormontfield has been wonder- 
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ful. The time occupied in hatch- 
ing varies considerably, but may be 
stated at from 110 to 140 days. In 
the spring of 1863, the average of 
the hatching-time at Stormontfield 
was 115 days. There are always 
a very large number of fish in the 
ponds and breeding-boxes at How- 
ietoun: these are of all sizes, from 
newly hatched fry to comparative 
monsters of the deep, weighing, 
in the case of the Loch Leven 
trout, from one to three pounds; 
and there are likewise salmon of 
tolerable magnitude. The feeding 
of these finny flocks is a matter of 
considerable importance at Howie- 
toun. Many tons of clams are 
brought from the sea by railway, 
and many an old horse meets its 
fate in the pastures of Sir James— 
clams and horse-flesh being at pre- 
sent the chief feeding material of 
Howietoun, where there are no 
slaves to throw to the fish as in the 
days of ancient Rome. 

The multiplication of the com- 
mon trout in many of our streams 
has become a necessity which gen- 
tlemen who own lakes and rivers 
will in due time be compelled to 
recognise. Common trout, how- 
ever, can never at any time, no 
matter how plentiful they may 
prove, become an important factor 
in our commissariat; but trout- 
catching as a pastime possesses 80 
many attractions, that there will 
always be found men willing to pay 
handsomely for permission to fish; 
so that other men in possession 
of a “bit of water,” will by such 
means be enabled to obtain a sum 
of money by way of rent from a 
portion of their property which 
might otherwise prove totally un- 
productive. Again, gentlemen, par- 
ticularly in Scotland, who let their 
grouse-moors and deer-forests to 
sportsmen, generally include the 
right of fishing also; and it will 
undoubtedly be to the advantage of 
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these lairds to see that their streams 
are rendered attractive by being 
kept well stocked with fish, which 
can be accomplished on the pisci- 
cultural plan, either by capturing 
the gravid trout of the home streams 
and artificially stripping them of 
their ova, protecting the eggs till 
they are hatched, and then feeding 
the young fish till they attain a size 
at which they will be able to pro- 
tect themselves; or, what may 
prove a still better mode, bring 
supplies of fertilised ova or young 
fish from quarters where they are 
now bred for sale. It needs no 
argument to prove that a well- 
stocked river or lake must have a 
better chance of being let at a good 
rent than a loch or stream which 
is but scantily furnished with the 
finny tribe. 

In estimating the power of pisci- 
culture as a means of increasing our 
national wealth by adding to our 
food-supplies, it must steadily be 
kept in view that a given extent of 
water can only feed and breed a 
given number of fish, just as a field 
or a farm will only provide natural 
food for a certain number of sheep 
or oxen. That being so, it becomes 
important to consider to which par- 
ticular fish or group of fishes the pis- 
ciculturist (so far as fresh waters are 
concerned) should direct his atten- 
tion, so as to obtain a proper return 
for his expenditure of money and 
enterprise. Now, if there is one 
animal which is more suitable for 
the operations of the pisciculturist 
than another, it is the salmon 
(Salmo salar). That fish, indeed, 
seems almost to have been created 
to be at one and the same time the 
servant of the naturalist, the prac- 
tical fisherman, and the public—its 
value as a food-producing animai 
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in the United Kingdom bein 
about £900,000 per annum in pe 
years, more than half of which 
amount—a fact not generally known 
—is for Irish salmon!* It is a 
fish which attains a large size, and 
from an early age can be personally 
“handled” and dealt with. The 
average weight of the salmon of 
the period during recent years has 
not been less over all than about 
17 lb.—specimens weighing 70 lb., 
however, having been captured in 
the river Tay, while in many 
of the British salmon-streams, the 
fish run from 24 to 35 |b. The 
salmon, counting the whole sea- 
son over, is undoubtedly a very 
valuable fish, and as such is well 
worthy of the attention of practical 
pisciculturists, It yields in all the 
fish-marts of the three kingdoms 
a most remunerative price. In the 
west end of London, when the first- 
lings of the rivers make their ap- 
earance, it is no exaggeration to say 
that a 35 |b. fish will produce in mo- 
ney some £10 sterling—a large sal- 
mon is more valuable, ‘indeed, than 
a Southdown sheep; and from the 
beginning of February to the end of 
September, it may be taken for 
granted that an average price of 
not less than 2s. per lb. is paid by 
the public for the salmon which 
they consume. From these figures 
it may be at once deduced that the 
salmon is a fish which it would be 
highly profitable to treat piscicul- 
turally, providing the means and 
appliances are at hand for doing 
so,—that is, first of all, a few of 
the parent fish to furnish eggs and 
milt; and secondly, an expanse of 
water wherein the eggs may be 
hatched and the young fish pro- 
tected till they are able to seek 
their own food and protect them- 





various cities and towns of England in 
per Ib., was £505,170. We are able to 
act on the authority of the Irish Fishery Inspectors. 


*The value of Irish salmon, sent to 
1880, ———— at the rate of 1s. 4d. 


state this 
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selves from their enemies, which, 
as has been already hinted, are won- 
derfully numerous. Many different 
opinions prevail as to the percentage 
of salmon-eggs which hatch out un- 
der their natural conditions—the 
figures being variously stated at 
from 1 in 1500 to 40 in 1000. It 
is quite certain that the number of 
eggs which produce fish must be 
very few, because we know that in 
such a river as the Tay there ought 
to be in all probability 25,000 
female fish, ranging from 7 to 40 
Ibs. in weight, most of which ought 
to yield their eggs. Taking it that 
there will be that number, each on 
the average yielding 10,000 ova, it 
would give as many as 250 millions 
of eggs! The greater proportion of 
these will, however, escape fecunda- 
tion, because the rapidly running 
water speedily dissipates the milt; 
tens of thousands of the eggs fall 
a ready prey to numerous active 
enemies ever on the watch, whilst 
other thousands perish annually 
from the accidents of flood and 
field. Again, the tiny fish newly 
hatched, are devoured in almost 
countless numbers by their larger 
congeners, so that as time pro- 
gresses the 20,000 eggs of a 22-lb. 
salmon, yield but a small percentage 
of fruit. Under such circumstances 
it becomes really interesting to know 
what results would accrue under 
the piscicultural plan of assisted 
spawning, protecting hatching, and 
feeding of thefry. Itis now known 
beyond dispute that it is quite pos- 
sible to fecundate and hatch a hun- 
dred salmon-eggs with the slightest 
degree of loss that can be conceived 
—under favourable circumstances, 
not seven per cent; and by feeding 
the young fry for a year, it is 
tolerably certain that when given 
their freedom they will be able 
enough to escape many of their 
enemies, and also to find their own 
food. When as smolts they pro- 
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ceed to the sea, they are made to 

pay a heavy tribute to the monsters 
of the deep which are instinctively 
waiting their arrival; but as by 
the protection which has been 
afforded, the number which seek 
the salt water would be immeasur- 
ably greater, so the percentage 
which escapes the massacre is cor- 
respondingly increased. It is not 
assuming too much to say that, by 
means of the piscicultural system, 
the salmon - producing power of 
every suitable water might be in- 
creased to the extent of one-half 
what it now is. I learn it is in 
contemplation to throw into the 
tributaries of the Firth of Forth 
one million fry every year, which 
will be hatched by Sir James Gib- 
son- Maitland at his Howietoun 


fishery. Should such an augmenta- 
tion of the salmon-producing power 
of the Forth be successfully made, 
the fish-supply of that river and its 


tributaries ought to be doubled at 
least in the course of the next four 
years. At all events, it will be 
curious to watch the progress of 
the experiment, and to note how 
far it affects the supply and market- 
price of the salmon. The cost of 
procuring and hatching the eggs 
will not amount probably to more 
than £50 or £60 sterling, as the 
fish will be added to the river 
in about three weeks after being 
hatched. 

As a field of labour for the 
pisciculturist, the sea presents a 
boundless expanse; and there can 
be no doubt that its estuaries and 
its firths and bays might be 80 
developed by means of artificial 
spawning and protected breeding, 
as to admit of considerable addi- 
tions to the natural produce of our 
more valuable food-fishes, such as 
turbot, cod, and mackerel. It is 
true that our knowledge of fish-life 
is at present very imperfect, but 
our ignorance is being daily dit 
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pelled ; and in the carrying out of 
any scheme of pisciculture dealing 
with our sea-fish, no matter how 
defective it may be at its incep- 
tion, such an increase of our know- 
ledge would be obtained as would 
of itself repay the expenditure of a 
considerable sum of money. It is 
at once obvious, however, that any 
scheme of magnitude for the culti- 
vation of our sea-fisheries on a 
well-defined and systematic plan 
must be the work of the Govern- 
ment acting for the nation — no 
individual, no company, should be 
asked to undertake a task of such 
magnitude. Moreover, our sea-fish 
of all kinds are no man’s property, 
or rather they are every man’s pro- 
perty, as every fisherman in the 
kingdom is free to dip his nets in 
the water and take all the fish he 
can find. The day will certainly 
come when piscicultural operations 
of great magnitude for the augmen- 
tation of our supplies of sea-fish 
will be entered upon; and what- 
ever tends in the meantime to 
direct attention to this necessity of 
the future, however humble the 
offering may be, should be valued 
as paving the way to the instruction 
of public opinion on the subject. 
Any scheme for augmenting, and 
consequently cheapening the daily 
food of a great nation, is well 
worthy of consideration. As re- 
gards the practicability of indefinite- 
ly multiplying our larger sea-fishes 
there need be no doubt. Our sup- 
plies of cod-fish, for instance, are 
chiefly taken alive, and living cod- 
fish are to be seen at all seasons of 
the year in perforated boxes in the 
harbour of Great Grimsby. If, 
then, these fish can be taken alive 
for market purposes, they can of 
course be captured in the same 
manner in order to obtain their 
ova for the purposes of pisciculture. 
A very few cod-fish would be suf- 
ficient to stock a sea-fish pond of 
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10,000 acres, if such a space of well- 
protected water could be enclosed 
and turned into a fish-farm. Under 
natural conditions, probably not 
more than two per cent of the eggs 
of a cod-fish will ever come to life, 
and only a small percentage of 
those which are actually hatched 
ever come to breeding maturity, 
such is the terrible and increasing 
waste of life in the ravening deep. 
If, then, by some piscicultural pro- 
cess even a fourth of the eggs of a 
cod-fish could be nursed into life, 
and one-half of the fish so obtained 
could be brought up to a market- 
able size, our supplies of food would 
be enormously increased, and the 
comforts of the people be cor- 
respondingly enhanced. Granted 
that a cod-fish of average size con- 
tains four millions of ova, one mil- 
lion of which is successfully hatched, 
and that half of the number at- 
tains, say, a weight of 10 lb. each, 
and are sold at the rate of 3d. per 
lb., or half-a-crown each, we ob- 
tain from the lot(the produce, be it re- 
membered, of only one mother-fish) 
asum of £62,500! A series of such 
figures might easily be compiled; 
and it seems certain enough, even 
at a first glance, that any well-de- 
vised project for the culture of sea- 
fish, carefully carried out, would 
produce a very large return. If 
Government could be persuaded to 
organise half-a-dozen piscicultural 
stations in as many districts of the 
country, each station being capa- 
ble of hatching, say, two millions of 
eggs of the cod or other fish, the 
expense, if that were necessary, 
might easily be recouped by the 
exaction of a small sum by way of 
licence from those engaged in the 
fishery, or by the laying on of a 
tithe of small amount on the weight 
of fish caught—say, for instance, at 
the rate of sixpence per hundred- 
weight. If there are two hundred 
thousand men engaged in our fish- 
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eries, a tax of half-a-guinea ahead 
per annum for a certificate to fish 
would yield, in all probability, a 
sum sufficient for the interest of 
capital expended and for the current 
expenditure as well. With regard 
to the smaller kinds of sea-fish, it 
is not necessary that the piscicul- 
ture of these should be entered 
upon. The herring, for instance, 
is a difficult fish to handle, and 
judging from recent takes, is suffi- 
ciently abundant when sought for 
at the right season and in its 
proper haunts. In 1880 the num- 
ber of barrels of herrings “ cured” 
in Scotland numbered 1,473,600, 
which is the greatest number yet 
recorded. If each barrel con- 
tained 800 fish, the total number 
of herrings cured would be repre- 
sented by the following figures,— 
1,178,780,000! The mackerel is 
a fish that may be found on trial to 
be suitable for artificial breeding, 
and probably the sole and the had- 
dock may also be adapted to the 
processes of pisciculture. There can, 
at all events, be no harm in trying 
the experiment. In any grand 
plan for the augmentation of our 
fish-supplies, it must, however, be 
borne in mind, that as fishes are 
multiplied, so must their food-re- 
sources be increased; and if, there- 
fore, any plan of adding a couple 
of millions of cod-fish per annum 
to our commissariat should ever be 
matured, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary to grow herrings or some other 
small fish on a corresponding scale 
of magnitude to feed them with. 
Without providing the necessary in- 
crease of their food, it would cer- 
tainly be labour in vain to add to 
their number. 

In order to find out that example 
is better than precept, we must 
look across the great Atlantic Ocean, 
for they seem to manage these things 
better in America than we do at 
home, and to be able not only to 
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breed salmon on a gigantic scale, but 
to apply pisciculture to sea-fish as 
well; and if the enterprising inhab- 
itants of the United States are able 
to teach us the way we should go in 
adding, by means of pisciculture, 
to our national wealth, why should 
we not accept the lesson? Durin 

the spawning season of 1878, the 
latest of which we have any official 
statistics, as many as fourteen mill- 
ions of eggs of the quinnat of Cali- 
fornian salmon were procured, and 
as many as eighteen millions of ova 
might have been obtained from the 
M‘Cloud River station! In collect- 
ing the eggs, “thousands” of sal- 
mon were often taken at one haul 
of the nets; and it may be asked, 
if salmon were thus numerous, why 
is it necessary to resort to artificial 
spawning? In answer to that 
question, it has to be stated that 
the eggs were extensively distrib- 
uted to rivers in other parts of 
America, whilst large numbers were 
sent to Germany, England, and 
other places in Europe; and, in 
fact, the salmon are numerous be- 
cause of the pains taken to keep 
up the stock by a constant sup- 
ply of immense quantities of fry 
hatched under protection. We 
have no idea in England of the 
fertility of such rivers as_ the 
M‘Cloud and the Columbia, which 
for the last ten years have been 
furnishing all the world with 
“tinned salmon.” In the matter 
of the pisciculture of sea-fish, the 
Americans have solved the problem 
of aiding the supplies of the rivers, 
bays, and seas, by hatching shad 
and herring, not in thousands, but 
in millions! Excellent machinery 
of all kinds has been devised, 
with the result of adding very 
largely to the stock of fish and to the 
national wealth. The Americans 
deserve credit for their inventive- 
ness in many things, and particularly 
in the arts of pisciculture; they 
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have proved equal to the occasion 
of breeding several kinds of sea-fish, 
the eggs of which require very 
different treatment from those of 
the salmon or fresh-water trout. 
The eggs of the shad, for instance, 
float in the water, whilst the eggs 
of the cod-fish float on the water; 
and appropriate apparatus have been 
invented by fish-culturists in the 
United States in which to hatch 
the eggs of both of these fishes. 
These, although simple enough in 
appearance, are ingenious, and fulfil 
the purposes required of them to 
admiration. In one case the eggs 
are hatched in a machine which is 
semi-rotatory, but keeps the eggs 
always afloat; in the other, the ova 
are kept submerged in a cone, into 
which the water flows from the 
bottom. It is creditable to the 
American experts in fishery econ- 
omy that they have succeeded in 
hatching the eggs of the cod-fish—a 
very difficult problem indeed. At 
no distant date, if our supplies of 
sea-fish are to be kept up at a rate 
commensurate to the constantly in- 
creasing demand, pisciculture, as 
we have suggested, must be resorted 
to, and our Parliament will have 
to take an example from Congress, 
and vote a sum of money from the 
national funds, first of all for a 
series of initiatory experiments, and 
ultimately for the prosecution of 
the work in real earnest and in 
continuity. All the practical diffi- 
culties incidental to the spawning 
and hatching of sea-fish in America 
have been overcome; and the work 
being carried on in floating barges 
and other vessels fitted with very 
simple hatching-gear, the results 
are, that in many places the fisher- 
men have been able to report a large 
increase in the capture of shad and 
other fishes. 

Some of the crustacean delicacies 
of the table seem to have been de- 
signed by nature for piscicultural 
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handling; but so far as is known 
to the writer, no development of 
lobster or cray-fish breeding on the 
artificial system has yet been at- 
tempted. Store-ponds have long 
been in use for the keeping of 
market supplies, and it is some- 
what remarkable that none of the 
crustaceans have been bred in these 
or other ponds, as the business, if 
carefully gone about, would in all 
likelihood prove very remunerative. 
Some reference may be made here 
to a kindred branch of the art— 
namely, to the great developments 
in “oyster farming,” which have, 
during the last twenty-five years, 
become a feature of French mari- 
time industry. The oyster - fish- 
eries of the Basin of Arcachon have 
flourished with more or less success 
for three centuries, their greatest 
successes having been achieved dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years, with- 
in which period they have fur- 
nished millions of oysters annually, 
both for immediate consumption 
and for the stocking of parcs and 
clares on other parts of the French 
coast, where numerous “ oyster in- 
dustries” are to be found on a small 
scale, most of them being so re- 
stricted in their dimensions as to 
be capable of being farmed by 
members of a family. Great care 
is taken to ward off enemies, and 
to keep the bivalves free from in- 
flows of mud or any matter that 
might prove deleterious to the 
success of the parc or clare. By 
giving constant attention, as one 
may put it, to every individual ten- 
ant of the ground, considerable sums 
of money are every year earned by 
these French oyster-farmers, and in 
the aggregate the sum of money ob- 
tained in France by the cultivation 
of oysters amounts to several mil- 
lions of francs. What the French 
can do in the way of oyster-farming 
we ought to be able to do; there 
are thousands of acres of our Eng- 
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lish foreshores which might be pro- 
fitably utilised as oyster-beds, both 
on a large and small scale. The 
well-known oyster-beds of Whit- 
stable may be said to be a result of 
“ pisciculture’—they are carefully 
worked on a systematic plan, and in 
some seasons have proved enormous- 
ly profitable. There are other pri- 
vate oyster-layings in various parts 
of England which have likewise 
proved successful ; and with oysters 
selling at the present date at from 
£10 to £12 per bushel, a wonderful 
field is presented for enterprise in 
this particular branch of pisciculture 
—more especially when it is borne 
in mind that the spat of one oyster 
is sufficient to seed one acre of 
ground! While treating of fish- 
culture generally, it is right to refer 
to an aspect of fishing economy 
which is yearly becoming more im- 
portant, and deserves greater con- 
sideration than it has yet received 
—it is the bait question. At the 
present time, tons of mussels are 
being annually used for baiting the 
cod-lines, and tons upon tons of 
these useful molluscs have been 
used for the last hundred years. 
Mussels, in consequence, are scarce, 
and in some places the free natural 
scalps have long since been exhaust- 
ed, because of the terrible depletion 
which has taken place. Now in 
France, at a place near La Rochelle 
in the Bay of Aiguillon, they culti- 
vate mussels on a systematic plan, 
and make money by doing so. It 
would undoubtedly be worth the 
while of our fishermen to do like- 
wise, seeing the difficulty there now 
is in finding bait, and the large 
sums of money which require to be 
expended for it. A few protected 
mutsel-farms in the neighbourhood 
of any local bait-bed, would accom- 
plish the work. When it is stated 
that each deep-sea fishing-line re- 
quires about 1200 mussels to bait 
it, that some boats carry ten such 


lines, and that there are hundreds 
of boats always at work, the impor- 
tance of the mussel-supply at once 
becomes obvious. As both the 
oyster and the mussel can be han- 
dled and dealt with individually, 
their cultivation is likely in the 
future to prove a great source of 
profit to all who enter upon it with 
knowledge and zeal, and who are 
prepared to labour at the work and 
to face difficulties in an undaunted 
spirit. 

It has frequently been said that 
all sorts of schemes can be made 
to appear attractive “on paper,” 
and it may be that a scheme for 
the promotion of pisciculture as a 
source of national wealth will, when 
it comes to be tested, look better in 
theory than in practice. There are 
many, also, too sanguine in their 
anticipations as to the benefits 
which might accrue from system- 
atic fish-culture, and it is at all 
times well to bear in mind that “all 
is not gold that glitters.” On the 
other hand, it may as a rule be 
safely affirmed, that what can be 
done on a small scale can also be 
accomplished on a large scale; so 
that in the act of what has been 
achieved in fish-breeding at the 
Stormontfield salmon - nursery and 
at Howietoun, as well as other places 
both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, we have a foundation 
on which may be built a piscicul- 
tural edifice of commanding pro- 
portions, capable of doing a great 
work. It would also be easy to 
show that the Stormontfield ponds 
and breeding-boxes might by a 
slight enlargement be made to turn 
out a million or even two millions 
of young fish per annum, which 
would afford excellent interest for 
the capital invested and the labour 
employed. It would be vain, how- 
ever, to expect, with our present 
comparatively limited knowledge of 
the capabilities of fish-culture, that 
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a piscicultural effort of the kind 
indicated could be organized in a 
day or evena year. To plan and 
carry into effect any large scheme 
of pisciculture, requires accurate 
knowledge, and all the resources 
that can be supplied by abundant 
capital. In the fact of the fertil- 
isation of fish-eggs being an exter- 
nal act, there is presented an oppor- 
tunity, time and place being duly 
settled, for a positively enormous 
increase of our fish-food; but in 
devising and carrying out any par- 
ticular plan, it must be steadily kept 
in mind that it must pay. In our 
commercial country the breeches- 
pocket view of the question is far 
too important to be ignored. En- 
thusiasm is at all times a virtue to 
be commended and encouraged; 
but pisciculturists who see in their 
mind’s eye an enormous and easily 
obtained addition to the national 
commissariat must temper their zeal 
with a due modicum of discretion : 
to add even a fourth to our pres- 
ent supplies of salmon and sea-fish 
must be the work of years of thought 
and labour. 

With regard to the acclimatisa- 
tion of other fishes, either in our 
own or other countries, the subject 
is of such importance as to deserye 
separate discussion; and in the 
matter of “crossing” there is also 
much to be said. Crossing ought 
occasionally to be practised as a 
means of fortifying breeds. It is 
well known that a Tay salmon 
never seeks an entrance into Tweed, 
nor do the salmon of one river, as 
a rule, seek to approach other rivers ; 
but the effect of across might be 
tried—it could do no harm, and 
might counteract some of the evils 
incident to “ inbreeding,” to which, 
in some degree, must be ascribed 
certain features of the mysterious 
malady which has recently attacked 
the salmon of two or three of our 
streams. 
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It will be gathered from what 
has been said in the preceding 
remarks, that we are in favour of 
all the efforts that can possibly be 
made, no matter what shape they 
may assume, to augment our stores 
of fish-food. What might be done 
in the way of salmon-culture has 
been hinted at, and there are over 
a hundred rivers in the United 
Kingdom which might be made 
populous with these fine fish. The 
income from salmon is scarcely a 
million per annum for the three 
kingdoms, to which Ireland is the 
largest contributor,—the value of 
the salmon obtained in the Irish 
rivers being, as we have shown, as 
much as the value of the salmon 
of England and Scotland added 
together. To say that by care and 
cultivation, with the advantages 
derived from “pure streams’— 
that is, rivers divested of their 
contributories of filth—our salmon 
wealth might be doubled, is not 
in the nature of “a dream of the 
future,” but is rather a presenti- 
ment of what may some day be 
realised. With reference to the 
continued and systematic pollution 
of many of our finest streams of 
water, is it not time that something 
definite should be done? It is well 
known that much of the “ polluting 
stuff,” as Buckland called it, “ is. 
matter in the wrong place;” and 
that it could be utilized and be 
made valuable instead of being run 
into our finest rivers, destroying 
the fish, and helping to undermine 
the health of those living upon 
their banks. Some interesting re- 
sults in the way of filtering and 
purifying contaminated waters, and 
of obtaining from them a valuable 
residuum, are shown in the Fishery 
Exhibition at Edinburgh. Believ- 
ing in what we saw there, we are 
altogether surprised that offenders 
have not long since been more 
firmly dealt with, and that the 
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nuisance has not been abated at 
once and for all time coming. 
When proper machinery for the 
pisciculture of sea-fish has been 
acquired, and a mode of oper- 
ating agreed upon, great benefits 
must result to the community. As 
has been already stated in a previ- 
ous page, the fish of the sea are free 
to all—a circumstance which has 
hitherto been a dangerous factor in 
the economy of our fisheries: men 
fish at all seasons of the year, and 
capture and carry to market cod 
and haddocks which are big with 
spawn. The natural waste of fish- 
life is enormous; but when man 
steps in and multiplies the figures 
by means of his operations, who 
can predict what the end will be? 
That the protected hatching of the 
eggs—either in ponds of sea-water 
specially constructed, or in vessels 
fitted up for the purpose with the 
necessary apparatus—might prove 


a remedy for the depletion of the 
shoals which is constantly going on, 
is exceedingly probable. And that 
Government should provide the 
ways and means is a foregone con- 
clusion: it is the people who are 
interested in the question of cheap 
food, and it is the people who must 
pay whatever infinitesimal tax may 
e imposed for piscicultural pur 
poses. If an additional twenty-five 
million pounds weight of fish-food 
could be obtained per annum, it 
would, at the rate of twopence per 
pound weight, represent a sum of 
over £200,000 a-year; and in deal- 
ing with the fish of the sea, an aug- 
mentation of the capture of at least 
twice that amount might result un- 
der an active piscicultural agency, 
Taking all the premises into consi- 
deration, who will gainsay that pis- 
ciculture may not in time come to 
be looked upon as a very consider- 
able source of national wealth ? 
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THE STATE OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


We have heard of late years such 
superlative praises of the Revival 
of Art, that the suspicion may arise 
whether the bright picture is not 
too highly coloured, and whether 
the pleasing prospects are not a 
little too good to be quite true. It 
must be confessed that some at 
least of the promises of the im- 
provements which were to follow 
the enthronement of the Royal 
Academy in Burlington House have 
not been realised. The preponder- 
ance of mediocrity, especially on 
the line, is unhappily now about 
as great as before. Our public 
monuments likewise continue a 
national disgrace, as witness con- 


spicuously that abortion of Art, 


cliques and City jobs, the Memorial 
to Temple Bar. And then, if we 
turn from the sister arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture, to 
the subsidiary arts applied to the 
uses of daily life, the undoubted 
advance is not quite a march of 
triumph. Old Queen Anne, whose 
buxom effigy in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard had been long neglected, now 
inspires our architectural and deco- 
rative schools, and even milliners 
are told to take a pattern from her 
mantle. As a significant sign of 
the times, ladies lead movements: 
they regenerate costume, sometimes 
for simplicity reverting to element- 
ary types which recall the Garden 
of Eden; or, by way of improving 
taste and purifying morals, classic 
robes are designed worthy of As- 
pasia or Phryne; or, as still better 
suited to the aspirations of zsthetic 
souls, austere raiments are devised 
after medieval types, taking for 
samples the sacred sacks in which 
old saints did penance! We believe 
it is accounted a privilege to live in 
an age, er to move in a circle, where 


all styles strive and all talents are 
on the stretch to do something ex- 
traordinary in art for the higher 
civilisation of the world. Archi- 
tects, poets, even Masters of Arts in 
our learned universities, deem it not 
derogatory to design paper-hang- 
ings, carpets, couches, and crockery ; 
connoisseurs grow cunning about 
china; even men of sense rave 
over lilies, sunflowers, and daisies ; 
while ladies of a certain age, with 
the graceful angularity of martyr 
dom, recline on sofas rigid as the 
rack! It is no doubt very fine that 
professors should deliver lectures 
on beauty, that pupils of both sexes 
should draw from semi-nude models, 
that pictures should be perfected 
at the rate of ten thousand a-year; 
and yet we venture to pause for a 
moment to inquire whether, after 


all, “the state of art in England” 
can be accounted quite sound and 
satisfactory. 

The causes and agencies which 
brought destruction to the old 
schools and created the new are 


pretty well known. It is a worn- 
out story how our modern pre-Ra- 
phaelite brethren, differing among 
themselves, were at all events 
agreed that art for three centuries 
had been going altogether wrong, 
and that they were the chosen in- 
struments to set the world right. 
It may readily be conceded that 
in their day and generation they 
effected some good; but in the 
long-run they diverged so widely 
asunder, that not two of their num- 
ber now walk in the same path. 
The lawless liberty thus enjoyed, 
though possibly pleasing, proves 
not a little perplexing, at least to 
the outside multitude, who look in 
vain for safe guidance or some 
trustworthy authority. The stu- 
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dent who, obedient to instructions, 
has turned from Raphael and 
Michael Angelo as apostates, finds 
himself in painful dilemma if com- 
oa to make election between 

r. Millais and Mr. Holman Hunt: 
no two poles can lie farther asun- 
der—the path that conducts to the 
one must lead far away from the 
other. And who shall say which 
of the two is nearer the truth? If 
from the living the student turn to 
the dead, he will find it equally 
hard to escape blame; for Gold- 
smith’s golden maxim, to praise 
Pietro Perugino, has long grown 
obsolete. The favourite method 
now is, to disinter the oldest un- 
known artist, and then invest him 
with. highest attributes. And if 


next the appeai be made to nature, 
it may be feared that no two sketch- 
books will bring away the same 
record. At this distressing junc- 
ture, possibly a critic is called for, 


when happily ‘Modern Painters’ 
appear! Here at last come words 
of wisdom! Yet, unfortunately, 
the discovery soon dawns that the 
— orbit lies not among the 
xed stars, but with eccentric 
comets and wild meteors—indeed 
the whole sky blazes with strange 
fires. Evidently the certitude at- 
taching to scientific calculation is 
altogether out of the question; in 
fact, the writer’s whereabouts be- 
comes wholly conjectural, and the 
amazement waxes when the oracle 
announces that his meaning can be 
guessed only after a threefold con- 
tradiction! That much more of 
such sublimity lies not even one 
step from the ridiculous, becomes 
of much less consequence than that 
the teaching proves most disas- 
trous. Many minds thus misguided 
have been absolutely ruined, while 
young artists of aspiration and pro- 
mise, casting away the old charts 
and compasses, have suffered ship- 
wreck, Boquent rhapsodies or tir- 
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ades touching Turner or Claude, 
gorgeous word-pictures of cloud- 
land, may be in the way of fine 
writing, but they lie assuredly in 
the sure road of bad painting, 
Such is the brilliant career by 
which ardent aspirants are conduct- 
ed to childish inanity. These are 
the subtle literary processes where- 
by the law and order of the olden 
days have been turned to confusion, 
and art creation reduced to the 
many novel forms of chaos. Such, 
in brief, are the successive stages by 
which English art has reached its 
present anomalous condition. 

The grave losses sustained by 
our British school may be brought 
to remembrance by a glance over 
the past catalogues of the Royal 
Academy. In 1851, the year in 
which the Great International Ex- 
hibition gave to English art a dis- 
tinguished position among the na- 
tions of Europe, the Royal Academy 
was strong in the works of Cres- 
wick, Dyce, Danby, Watson Gor- 
don, Leslie, Mulready, Maclise, 
John Phillip, Poole, David Roberts, 
Webster, Stanfield, not to mention 
others, who leave gaps which, judg- 
ing from present appearances, will 
never be filled up. And scarcely to 
a prior day belong Callcott, Collins, 
Etty, and Turner, making together 
a bright galaxy, compared to which 
the annual Academy now appears 
but a time of twilight. These great 
men of the generation just passed 
away were for the most part dis- 
tinguished by merits which it has 
become the fashion to decry. They 
showed large comprehension, intel- 
lectual grasp, imaginative range, 
dramatic variety and vigour; their 
style and touch were bold, broad, 
sometimes scenic. Moreover, the 
themes to which they inclined were 
historic, poetic ; and when the sphere 
was domestic, the treatment usually 
relieved the picture from common- 
place. Such large-minded artists 
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often chose subjects which con- 
cerned the affairs of nations,—the 
page of the historian was searched 
for incidents: their compositions 
were deliberately planned for a 
lace in the Parliament House. 

The poets also fired the fancy of 
these great painters with beauty and 
romance. “The Song of the Trou- 
badours,” “The Sleeping Beauty,” 
“Undine,” “Ulysses and the Si- 
rens,” “Hylas and the Nymphs,” 
“Youth and Pleasure,” are crea- 
tions of imagination and passion to 
which, unfortunately, the prosaic 
and literal art of to-day is a 
stranger. In the humbler walks 
of naturalism, scenes of daily life 
were so handled as to escape vul- 
garity ; rags and dirt did not enter 
into the Academy,—common na- 
ture rose ennobled in motive and 
transformed by beauty. Art took 
inspiration from literature: Leslie 
and Mulready were well read in 


Pope, Addison, and Goldsmith; 
and thus such pictures as “The 
Rape of the Lock,” “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,” “ Burchell and Sophia,” 


and “Choosing the Wedding 
Gown” rank side by side with 
the English classics. In like man- 
ner landscape, under the poetic eye, 
losing prosaic crudity, embodied 
the best thoughts of nature: Tur- 
ner painted the vision of the mind ; 
and “ Ancient Italy,” “ Palestrina,” 
and “The Bay of Baiz” live as 
things of beauty, and rank among the 
rarest works of imagination. Stan- 
field and Roberts, differing widely 
from Turner, were yet bold in gen- 
eralisation: they had the power of 
evoking from nature the indwelling 
picture; their faculty was for scenic 
effect; they delivered themselves 
as rhetoricians in art; they had a 
rapid facility of utterance, pleasing 
and persuasive. Such pictures kin- 
dle a popular enthusiasm never 
aroused by the photographic and 
mechanical products of later days. 
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In fine, the verdict we venture to 
pronounce is, that the Royal Aca- 
demy reached a culminating-point 
about a quarter of a century ago, 
and that since that time it has 
suffered steady and continuous 
decline. 

The causes which conduced to 
this climax are not difficult to dis- 
cover. The English school was 
hardly in existence three-quarters 
of a century before, and three gen- 
erations were not more than suffi- 
cient to establish the truths which 
should give it vitality. Reynolds 
had to begin at the very beginning: 
he himself declares that he found 
English art in the lowest depths. 
He studied in Italy, and others fol- 
lowing the good example, strove to 
build a new art on the foundations 
laid by the old masters. Flaxman 
in Rome formed a style on the clas- 
sic not surpassed in modern times 
for purity and beauty; and Wyatt 
and Gibson, following in the same 
steps, proved that English sculptors 
need not fear comparison with Ca- 
nova or Thorwaldsen. The new 
school rose superior to mere manual 
skill; it was the growth of the rea- 
son and the imagination: the lec- 
tures of Reynolds, even as literary 
products, came as a surprise among 
trained men such as Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith, and Sheridan. Other 
Academy lecturers followed; and 
Barry, Opie, Fuseli, and Flaxinan, 
each in turn proved how thorough- 
ly had been mastered the essential 
principles of composition, light, 
shade, and colour. 

The English ground on which 
this good seed fell, bore, as we 
have seen, fruit abundantly. But 
what were the processes and con- 
ditions of this growth? The seed 
proved good because it came of a 
sound old stock—not tares growing 
wild by the wayside, but rare germs 
jong and carefully nurtured. The 
new-born art did not spring from the 
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soil as a weed, nor come as an idle 
truant on the earth: though new, 
it was grafted on the old; though 
dressed in modern garb, it was of 
ancient type. Reynolds did not 
presume to find a novel way; he 
trod humbly in the path of great 
forerunners. His real aim was to 
rediscover forgotten truths, and to 
revive a lost art. In England at 
that time but little was known; 
everything had to be learnt afresh ; 
and so, naturally, recourse was had 


to the greatest works which had ~ 


descended to modern days. The 
grammar of art was written in 
history, but to spell it out became 
a matter of time and thought; in- 
deed the difficulties encountered by 
English pioneers can hardly be fully 
estimated. But at length, in the 
course of two or three generations, 
as we have said, the principles 
were, with some degree of accu- 


racy, ascertained whereby Phidias, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, and other 
of the great artists, constructed 


their immortal ‘works. And now 
let us remark that our native school 
did not rise by innovation or rev- 
olution; on the contrary, it re- 
mained for the greater part of a 
century strictly conservative. Thus 
it progressed, slowly yet surely, in 
the reverent belief that in the olden 
times was laid up a rich storehouse 
of knowledge—that in centuries long 
past lived painters, sculptors, and 
architects who understood nature 
and had mastered art. Such was 
the faith which made our English 
School: the reversal of this teach- 
ing has marred it. 

The subversion of the law and 
order once subsisting in English 
art was followed by even worse 
results than could have been feared. 
Every youth, just at the time when 
he should have been subjected to 
stern authority, became a law unto 
himself—taking, possibly, as his 
motto: It is the prerogative of 
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genius to transcend law! We 
have seen, in Government schools 
of art, designs by pupils, overleap- 
ing all precedent, and dashing into 
boldest originality; in fact, mere 
reckless leaps in the dark. ‘Scraps 
had been taken from nature, and 
fragments stolen from historic works, 
and the compound was comparable 
to certain jargons found among semi- 
savages who mix up their native 
tongues with the foreign languages 
chance throws in their way. 

Analogous abortions may be 
pointed to in the public streets of 
most of our towns. Architecture 
has doubtless seen a signal revival, 
but the good work all follows the 
old lines: it comes strictly as a 
revival of the best historic periods, 
and is usually beautiful just in pro- 
portion as it is true to precedent, 
The men who have deservedly 
acquired great names—such as 
Gilbert Scott and Edmund Street 
—were archeologists as well as 
artists ; they became well versed in 
historic stvles both at home and 
abroad, and what they originated 
as new was conceived in the spirit 
of what was old. Street’s Law 
Courts in the Strand, and Scott’s 
Midland Railway Station at St. 
Pancras, together with numberless 
churches throughout the country, 
are thoroughly mature studies—not 
undigested incoherent masses, but 
homogeneous creations, adapting 
ancient forms to modern uses. 

But when we turn to men of 
inferior calibre and lesser learning, 
we at once come into painful en- 
counter with the works which dis- 
figure our cities as so many laugh- 
ing-stocks. Most of us have num- 
bered among acquaintances young 
men—tasteful, well-meaning, am- 
bitious — who in pupilage turned 
their heads over ‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture.’ When the term 
of office-training ended, they set 
out on usual Continental travels 
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with ‘The Stones of Venice’ as 
ballast in their portmanteaus. They 
visited Chartres, Amiens, Verona, 
Venice—but not Vicenza, as Pal- 
ladio is not to be thought of. 
Notes were of course made every- 
where; and so, after a delightful 
scamper of a few months, with 
pocket- books and portfolios well 
stored with sketches and _photo- 
graphs, they return home, put a 
brass plate on the door, and as 
architects commence practice forth- 
with. Their presence soon makes 
itself felt, especially if they settle 
in the provinces. We have our- 
selves observed their progress. 
Speedily the public eye is startled 
with an apparition from the Grand 
Canal, just an idea caught from a 
gondola, with an original notion 
added to fit the structure into the 
nineteenth century. Democratic 
_halls arise more hideous and alarm- 
ing than the oratory; also ware- 
houses and streets of shops. From 
Florence was brought a drawing of 
a palatial belvedere commanding a 
view of the Boboli Gardens. A 
large store in a narrow street has 
to be built, and something showy 
is wanted, so a facade is thrown 
up, massive Lombardic at the base- 
ment, with a suspicion of Gothic 
intervening by way of variety in 
the middle storey, the whole finally 
crowned with the aforesaid belve- 
dere, though there is nothing on 
earth to be seen save roof-tops and 
chimney-pots. The design has no 
more cohesion than the miscellane- 
ous jottings in a traveller’s diary. 
But the discursive architect remem- 
bered somewhere in the pages of a 
great critic to have met with the 
sentiment that man’s labour on 
earth should ever be a work of joy ; 
so without trammels of any sort, he 
wished, he said, to give expression 
to his feelings—thus the fagade 
rose, and unfortunately still stands 
a labour of love. Such architects 
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—and they are to be counted by 
tens and hundreds—lacking in their 
minds solid foundations, are out of 
character with monumental works; 
their thoughts do not accord with 
stable stone or marble, but are 
loosely writ as in water. Men of 
these ephemeral fancies and incon- 
gruous historic memories are of 
course wholly mistaken as architects 
—perhaps they might find some 
vocation as novelists for circulating 
libraries. 

And if we turn to the art of 
painting, we shaJ] equally find that 
during the last quarter of a century 
the old landmarks have been re- 
moved, and that divers winds of 
doctrine have driven men hither 
and thither in search of something 
new and strange. It is true that 
the law of action and reaction holds 
good in the sphere of art as in the 
world of politics: the mind tires of 
sameness and wearies of stagnation, 
and therefore change is but the 
condition of life; only let the care 
be that the change shall secure 
progress, nqf bring retrogression. 
Thirty years ago, when the estab- 
lished routine had been set at 
naught, a blind rush was made 
from the clear daylight of modern- 
ism into the darkness of the middle 
ages. Probably the servile allegi- 
ance of Reynolds to Michael An- 
gelo might have been forgiven, but 
his devotion to the Caracci and 
the school of Bologna was not with- 
out reason accounted false criti- 
cism. Certainly more searching 
studies of art history had brought 
out of comparative obscurity earlier 
masters; and the Italian schools of 
the sixteenth century were, with 
advantage, traced back to their 
fountain-head two or three hundred 
years before. Like critical inquiry 
was fitly brought to bear on classic 
art, and so within living memory 
we have seen the worship of the 
Apollo Belvedere transferred to 
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“The Theseus” and “The Fates” 
of Phidias. Accordingly, the pre- 
Phidian age won its votaries, just 
as the pre-Raphaelite period had its 
disciples. Now all this was for the 
most part legitimate and sound, and 
men of capacity to carry the whole 
history of art in the hollow of the 
hand could hold an even balance. 
There can be no question that the 
vast stores of archeology amassed in 
the museums of Europe give advan- 
tages to artists never possessed be- 
fore. A historic accuracy simply 
impossible to Raphael, is, we all 
know, within reach of every stu- 
dent in the Royal Academy. 

But the result of having thus 
placed at the disposal of the 
painter three or more thousand 
years of archwological riches and 
rubbish proved, as might have been 
surmised, not a little confounding. 
Let any one curious or sceptical 
walk into the Grosvenor Gallery— 
“ greenery - gallery,”—there almost 
at all seasons will he find a mixed 
medley of styles—classic, medieval, 
and modern: he may easily encoun- 
ter an antique torso furnished with 
the head of a living railway navvy, 
or the trunk of Hercules pieced out 
by the limbs of the beggar Lazarus! 
Behold the mummy in Belzoni’s 
Exhibition, which long had acted 
dummy, galvanised to life again. 
Sensation and action are by Mr- 
Alma-Tadema once more thrown 
into that hand which 


* Hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh glass to 
fon 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat.” 


But for petrified sensation and 
palsied action the middle ages 
are pictorially the most prolific. 
Starved saints preach on canvas 
edifying homilies; lank, rigid, aus- 
tere figures, taken from old Um- 
brian panels, furnish the teaching 
specially needed in this age of 
luxury, when even esthetes occa- 
sionally grow fat! Among the 


many painters devoted to such 
mystic medievalism, merging into 
much besides which heaven only 
knows, Mr. Burne Jones is ac- 
counted supreme expert. No artist 
is gifted with an imagination of 
greater fertility, and he possibly 
has created even more than he 
has borrowed. We offer to him 
respectful homage; but how shall 
we approach second and third 
class aspirants — the imitators of 
an imitation? The pity is, that 
the majority of such revivalists— 
whether classic or medieval — are 
without requisite knowledge: their 
studies in historic art have been 
hasty and superficial ; they devour 
but do not digest; they cram, but 
cannot assimilate. Mr. Stanhope, 
however, in such compositions as 
“Lethe,” the stream of forgetful- 
ness, may be counted among fa- 
vourable exceptions. In unhappy 
contrast come designs thickly 
peopled by other hands, wherein 
not a single figure is rightly 
studied or understood. 

How different was the practice 
of John Gibson in Rome! We 
remember the time when one figure 
sufficed this great classic revivalist 
for a whole winter, so thorough 
was his process of maturing. His 
Venus, Pandora, and Cupid, seen 
in 1862 in London at the Inter- 
national Exhibition, were studied 
almost to fastidious excess in every 
line and detail. And turning to 
medieval revivalists, we point, in 
contrast with hasty crudities in 
England, to the slowly and surely 
elaborated drawings we were ac- 
customed twenty and thirty years 
ago to see in the Roman studio 
of Overbeck. This, the foremost 
artist of “the new-old school,” 
would ponder over one elaborate 
composition for five or even for 
ten consecutive years. The pro- 
blems to be solved were hard and 
complex: how to reconcile “the 
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new” with “the old;” how to 
combine the life of actual nature 
with traditional types and treat- 
ments. We do not pretend that 
the result was wholly satisfactory : 
all we say is, that complex pictorial 
problems, which necessarily underlie 
all sound revivals, have scarcely re- 
ceived a thought here in England. 
The science of composition, the 
mental processes by which high 
generic types are evolved from the 
individual model, and the real by 
inductive reasoning becomes stamp- 
ed with the ideal—these, some of 
the conditions to the birth of high 
art, still here remain in a state 
of comparative infancy. And so 
little are the general public alive 
to the exigencies, that achievements 
all but childish are greeted with 
astonishment and gratitude. We 
remember an occasion when our 
attention was triumphantly directed 
to a certain foot and ankle: the 
form was eminently artistic, but 
unfortunately it was nothing else 
than a servile copy of an attitude 
which Perugino and Raphael, by 
sundry repetitions, had made trite 
three hundred years ago. As for 
draperies, they are borrowed by 
our modern medievalists wholesale 
and without discrimination; but 
the plagiarism often falls into a 
parody—the garments are cast in 
folds defying the physical laws of 
motion and gravitation. Surely 
a revival, to be worth anything, 
should restore to us lost excellen- 
ces; but instead we find, that want- 
ing the knowledge to distinguish 
between good and bad, the corrupt 
fruits of spurious schools, such as 
the debased Byzantine and the late 
Roman, are cooked up and served 
afresh. To make to live again 
what ought to be dead and buried, 
or at most remembered as a warn- 
ing, is to confer the reverse of good 
service on our national art. All 
things considered, it would seem 
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difficult to rebut the accusation 
that the English school is the most 
unlearned and uncritical in Europe. 

The confusion which has fallen 
upon our artists as to historic styles 
follows them in their dealings with 
nature. That we have entered on 
a period of naturalism is cause for 
thankfulness, provided only that it 
be of the right sort. But of late years 
the study given to nature is so far 
from intelligent as to be little short 
of silly. The severest satires once 
directed against the Lake school of 
poets were now aptly turned upon 
our Cockney school of landscape- 
painters. Sketchers, too, at Bettws- 
y-Coed are usually inspired by the 
“Small Beer Poets,”—“the bards 
who soar to elegise an ass!” A 
few years ago a characteristic story 
—bene trovato—was told at the ex- 
pense of our “greatest art critic,” 
who had been consulted by an 
aspiring lady as to what she should 
do in the way of nature-study. A 
few days after, a cart came to her 
door laden with a bulky stone of 
the sort usually chosen for paving 
and pitching the streets! The lady 
took the kindly hint as the critic 
intended. She made an elaborate 
study of the stone-mason’s model. 
Fortunately for art, these novel 
roads to fame generally end in 
oblivion. The time-honoured no- 
tion used to be, that the painter 
should with judgment select what 
was best worth painting—some- 
thing of beauty, some object of 
significance ; and if a stone, then of 
the import of creation’s corner-stone. 
From Claude and Poussin down to 
Turner, scenes were chosen where- 
in nature had written poems—wide 
search was made in lovely lands 
for beauteous hills and valleys, 
lakes, woods, and streams; and so 
the painted canvas glowed in poetic 
thought. Such pictures did more 
than please the eye: they were food 
for the mind ; they were better than 
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curious subjects for the microscope ; 
their vision was telescopic, carry- 
ing fancy into space, and making 
imagination the playmate of the 
elements. Compared with such 
landscape art, the modern school 
of so-called “naturalism” is little 
else than drivelling. Our English 
school has just lost—and who 
shall fill their vacant places ?—the 
two painters conspicuous yet soli- 
tary in their poetic and dramatic 
interpretation of nature—Samuel 
Palmer and John Linnell. 

On the continent of Europe 
there obtains currency a certain 
ideal philosophy of nature which 
has yet barely reached our shores. 
Goethe was among the first to, per- 
ceive the oneness of type running 
through creation, and Coleridge 
gave echo to the thought in the 
well-known lines beginning, “O 
the one life within us and abroad!” 
The significance of such doctrine to 
the landscape-painter may not be at 
once evident, and certainly has not 
been sufficiently considered. The 
position is briefly this: outward 
nature has an inner life, motive and 
meaning,—something more than 
the hard cuticle that meets the 
senses of sight and touch; hence 
such terms as “ the soul of Nature.” 
And without justifying the bold- 
ness of the metaphor, or accepting 
it in any literal sense, this soul in 
nature may be affirmed to be in 
entire response with the soul of 
man. And the doctrine, so far 
from being novel or strange, under- 
lies and permeates all poetry save 
that which, like our imitative land- 
scape, is literally naturalistic. The 
vulgar, uneducated intellect is en- 
tranced by gross imitation in art; 
and as such minds are in the major- 
ity, artists yield to the temptation 
of painting down to the public. 
But connoisseurs of higher range 
and culture value a picture for its 
conception and idea: manipulation 


is but means to an end; the in- 
dwelling thought it is that awakens 
imagination and kindles emotion, 
Accordingly, across the Channel are 
to be greeted with gladness cer- 
tain French artists called “ Impres- 
sionists’—men who, not satisfied 
with cold, hard transcripts, literal 
as photographs, endow form and 
colour with emotion and passion, 
Germany also—as might be an 
ticipated from her metaphysical 
tendings—has given pictorial ex 
pression to like transcendental 
speculations. “Nature is to be 
comprehended through thought and 
imagination :” Nature has life, feel- 
ing, dramatic situation and action— 
especially in fierce mountain-lands, 
in stormy skies and seas—and thus. 
she becomes a sharer in the great 
drama of humanity. German artists 
have put these poetic and philoso- 
phic theories into practice. Fried- 
rich Preller, for instance, painted 
a landscape “cyclus” of the Wan- 
derings of Ulysses; and W. Schir- 
mer, like our own Martin and Dan- 
by, composed scenes setting forth 
God’s dealings with the children of 
men. The sense of the super- 
natural has seldom been wholly 
wanting to the truly great artist. 
Here at home the fire of inspiration 
has died out; but we hope the 
worst is over. Prosaic landscape 
has had a long day, and signs are 
not wanting of a coming dawn when 
the poetry of nature shall be re- 
vealed through the reason and the 
imagination. 

Charles Lamb, in an oft-quoted 
essay, descants on “the barrenness. 
of the imaginative faculty in the 
productions of modern art.” What 
in his day was “ barrenness” is, we 
repeat, now little short of extine- 
tion. The great masters, as dis- 
tinguished from our little masters, 
gave even to subjects apparently 
the most barren, “loftiness and 
fruitfulness. The large eye of genius 
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‘saw in the meanness of present 
objects the capabilities of treatment 
in the relation to some grand Past 
or Future,” while the small eye of 
mediocrity sees only the Present. 
Our modern artist, for example, in 
the destruction of Pompeii, over- 
looks the terror of the situation, 
and contemplates with antiquarian 
coolness only the pots and pans! 
“By a wise falsification, the great 
masters of painting got ‘at their true 
conclusions by not showing the act- 
ual appearances—that is, all that was 
to be seen at any given moment by 
an indifferent eye—but only what 
the eye might be supposed to see 
in the doing or suffering of some 
portentous action.” Lamb quotes, 
as examples of imaginative treat- 
ment, moving to wonder, transport- 
ing the mind to the miraculous, and 
thus manifesting “the preternatural 
in painting,” two master-works in 
the National Gallery — Sebastian 


del Piombo’s “ Raising of Lazarus,” 
and Titian’s “ Bacchus and Ariadne.” 
In like manner, only through the 
divine faculty of the imagination 
can the painter rise to the inspired 
rhapsodies of psalmists and pro- 


phets. In Joshua we read—* Sun, 
stand thou still upon Gibeon; and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon. 
And the sun stood still, and the 
moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their ene- 
mies.” In Daniel, at Belshazzar’s 
feast, we are told of the ominous 
words on the wall, “ Mene, Mene, 
Tekel, Upharsin,”—thou art found 
wanting; God hath divided and 
finished thy kingdom. How is 
it possible for our painters, who 
by the strictly ocular school of 
modern criticism have had thrash- 
ed out of them the last sparks 
of imagination, to rise to the 
great arguments so as to convey 
upon canvas the impression of su- 
ernatural presences and powers? 

t Mr. Millais, the cleverest but 
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the least creative of artists, give 
answer on behalf of the Academy 
by that eminently unimaginative 
composition “ Moses,” exhibited in 
1871 at Burlington House.  In- 
deed, for the last ten or twenty 
years the Academy Exhibitions 
tell one story: they proclaim our 
artists shrewd in the knowledge 
of the world, keen in the observa- 
tion of nature, adroit and faithful 
in transcribing facts and incidents 
which fall within the cognisance of 
the senses. But on the other hand, 
it is equally clear that our painters, 
compared with masters of the olden 
times, are weak in the faculty of 
reason, in the power to solve com- 
plex pictorial problems logically— 
wanting, too, in that poetic instinct 
which craves for ideal beauty. The 
Academy Catalogue last year hap- 
pened to begin with “Snow -clad 
London from Farringdon Market,” 
and appropriately ends with a 
“ Portrait ;” midway in a collec- 
tion exceeding a thousand, appears, 
as characteristic of national long- 
ings, “A Dinner in Prospect,” 
with the apposite line from Gay’s 
‘Fables,’ “ A chicken, too, might do 
me good”! In fine, the lower in- 
stincts dominate in modern rt. 
Observation, the first faculty to 
awaken in the infant mind, leads 
the way; but mere observation 
lies thin and cold on the surface 
of the canvas, when wanting the 
imagination which sinks deep, soars 
high, and kindles into fire. 
Exhibitions are constantly on 
the increase, much to the prejudice 
of the best interests of art. Each 
year in London alone are shown 
some eight thousand works, good, 
bad, and indifferent. This whole- 
sale manufacture and easy access 
to market, tend of course to the 
increase of quantity at the expense 
of quality. In good old-fashioned 
days the road to fame and fortune 
was arduous even to the chosen 
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few, and wholly inaccessible to the 
motley many: only such youths as 
could show a vocation were permit- 
ted the privilege of drawing even 
in a garret. But now the situation 
is reversed: the narrow rugged 
Ee is widened and macadamized ; 
oys of no proved capacity, who 
formerly never got beyond a black- 
board or a slatc-pencil, are taught 
perspective and painting; Govern- 
ment encourages them by prizes; 
patrons pleasantly pave with gold 
the way which used to lead to 
poverty and penny newspapers— 
applaud to the skies pictures other- 
wise safe for oblivion. — Artists, 
who in prior ages lay few and far 
between, and were looked on as 
choice spirits or birds of rare 
feather, nowadays congregate clam- 
orously, as sparrows on the house- 
tops. Neither are they content to 
starve on crumbs—the rich man’s 
table is their banquet. But ex- 
penses often multiply even more 
rapidly than pictures: the garret, 
once congenial to the gods, is found 
to be no fitting reception-room for 
our modern geniuses; small houses 
in side streets, of moderate rent- 
als, which satisfied Royal Academ- 
icians of the last generation, do 
not serve in these showy days as 
attractive advertisements. Prices, 
it is true, have in art risen exorbi- 
tantly ; but still receipts fall short 
of incomes, and thus “ pot-boilers” 
become imperative. And then, O 
prosperous painter, fit candidate for 
the Academy, favoured guest of the 
Lord Mayor, bid a long good-bye 
to study, “put money in thy 
purse ;” thou canst coin cash, but 
thou shalt not be an artist ! 
Student-pictures being thus an in- 
considerable percentage of the gross 
products, it may sound as an imperti- 
nence to inquire in what relation our 
contemporary art stands to science 
or literature. We have heard much 
of science and art, and we know 


that a “Department” is paid by. 


the nation to look after these hi 
concerns; but inasmuch as “ Se. 
ence” at South Kensington is lodged 
in one building, and Art in a strue- 
ture quite separate, and as the pro- 
fessors and pupils in the one have 
nothing whatever to do with those 
in the other, it is not quite clear in 
what the supposed connection be- 
tween “Science and Art” can con- 
sist. Indeed those who date back 
to a pre-scientific period have been 
accustomed to hold that art does 
but begin at the frontier-line where 
science ends. Science, we must 
admit, so far as it teaches propor- 
tion, aids the painter, sculptor, 
and architect in the essential ele- 
ments of form and composition. 
But neither the telescope of the 
astronomer nor the microscope of 
the botanist is of service to the 
painter; the utmost he can ask 
of the optician is a pair of spec- 
tacles! The scientific mind, in 
fact, for the most part looks in the 
direction where art does not lie, 
Cold to sentiment, its scrutinizing 
vision “ would peep and _botanise 
upon a mother’s grave.” The man 
of science records things as they 
are, the artist sketches only what 
they seem to be; the one is con- 
cerned with facts, the other with 
aspects. Even the science of meteor- 
ology can be of little use to the 
painter, except to tell him when 
he must carry an umbrella! 

In the true interests of art, we 
lament the lack of some new 
Baconic philosophy teaching the 
grand unity of all knowledge, and 
showing how the explanation of the 
phenomena and the discovery of 
the laws of nature can best come 
to the aid of the artist in his 
work. But in the meanwhile 
science has been positively mis- 
chief- making. The intellect has 
usurped the place of the emotions, 
mathematical tables have put out 
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of gear the intuitions, hideous sta- 
tistics of disease have blinded the 
sense of the beautiful; and so it 
may happen that a picture receives 
raise in proportion as it approaches 
the exactitude of a scientific dia- 
am. Thus under the tyrannous 
reign of materialism few venture to 
paint the mind’s creations; and as 
for purely imaginative excrescences, 
such as the wings once worn by 
angels, no artist would dare on a 
flight which Professor Owen is said 
to have gravely pronounced an im- 
possibility in the human anatomies ! 
One combination, however, between 
science and art might prove prolific 
if only possible ; if a first-class man 
of science could be joined in the 
same person with a first-rate artist 
or poet, then indeed might we look 
for startling pictorial phenomena. 
Unfortunately such conjunctions 
have hitherto not been the order of 
Providence,—thus Lord Bacon and 
William Shakespeare moved in 
separate orbits. Still, as history 
shuns to repeat herself, and more 
especially as nature seeks persist- 
ently to perfect her types, is it too 
much to hope in the future for the 
coming man who shall unite in one 
personality the varied gifts of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Robert Browning, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton? An- 
other fine individuality would be 
Herbert Spencer, plus Alfred Ten- 
nyson, plus G. F, Watts, R.A. ! 

The connection between art and 
literature, though supposed to be 
somewhat close, is ill-defined, occa- 
sional, and irregular. With certain 
honourable exceptions,our artists can 
hardly claim to be well read. They 
have a desultory way of looking over 
books of the day which pass through 
clubs and circulating libraries; but 
as for any deliberate or continuous 
study of literature, though not 
without inclination, they usually 
lack the needful leisure. Yet, with 
the lively sympathies inherent to 
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artistic minds, they fix affection 
on one or two favourite authors ; 
odd volumes lie about the studio, 
to be caught up at spare mo- 
ments, and thus the literary spirit 
is imbibed, and stray ideas on 
the pages are instinctively trans- 
ferred to canvas. Inspiration thus 
taken naturally grows with what 
it feeds on; the pencil moves re- 
sponsive to the pen, till perchance 
the artist at length becomes so pos- 
sessed that he sits down advisedly 
to illustrate his attached English 
classic. And, indeed, among the 
bright signs of our times stands 
conspicuous the illustrated litera- 
ture of the day; the artist grows 
greater than himself as he expands 
to the amplitude of the written 
thought. And yet our English art 
still lags behind our English litera- 
ture. Readers, as a rule, look from 
the printed page to the appended 
plate dissatisfied; they prefer the 
mental picture which the written 
language has wrought upon the 
brain. This disappointment no 
doubt in part arises from certain 
inevitable limitations: a pictorial 
illustration, for instance, cannot 
step beyond one moment of time; 
therefore, unlike the text, it has no 
before or after, Buta main cause of 
the insufficiency of art born of liter- 
ature is that literary men are more of 
artists than artists themselves. A 
painter apparently allows himself to 
go to sleep overhis work. He may 
possibly, if his idea be not bor- 
rowed second-hand, have sustained 
some throes in the conception of 
his theme; but afterwards he plods 
on with mechanical ease, four or 
five hours at a spell, throwing in 
just an occasional thought, to save 
his picture from vacuity or going 
to the bad. The literary man, in 
contrast,—the dramatist, for ex- 
ample,—is under severe tension at 
every line. Not only has he to 
plan the plot; each scene must be 
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a study, every group a situation. 
The dialogue should sparkle into 
ory fancy take easy wing, wit 
ring a laugh, pathos a tear; and 
so the audience kept on the alert 
for three hours, the curtain falls 
amid applause. Let the spectator 
who has laughed over Sheridan in 
the evening visit Burlington House 
in the morning, and, if we mistake 
not, the Academy will follow rather 
flat. And some such causes, we 
think, must account for the relative 
positions assigned on the continent 
of Europe to English art and Eng- 
lish literature. Our best authors— 
Scott, Bulwer Lytton, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot—are house- 
hold words in every civilised coun- 
try of the world; while our paint- 
ers are comparatively unknown. 

We do not claim for the ideas 
here thrown out novelty, we only 
say that the truths we have endeav- 
oured to expound are neglected. 


Yet, happily, some few artists still 
live and labour in the good old 


way. While we write, the life- 
long works of G. F. Watts have 
been collected in the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and never has been seen 
an exhibition which more redounds 
to the honour of the British school. 
Not that the aspirations are fully 
realised, the hand frequently fails 
to carry out the high conceptions 
of the mind, yet uniformly the 
ideas are noble, the work, what- 
ever its shortcoming, stands forth 
broadly and boldly as the issue of 
earnest conviction. Take as ex- 
amples poetic and creative com- 
positions, such as “Una and the 
Red Cross Knight,” “Sir Galahad,” 
“ Paolo and Francesca,” and “ Love 
and Death.” Unlike prevailing 
modern materialism, which has its 
origin in the senses, its sentiment 
on the surface, its beauty only skin- 
deep,—here we find pictures first 
conceived within the mind as 
thoughts, we walk in a gallery 
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wherein ideas look out from the 
walls, or as in a library wherein 
the treasured speech of master-in- 
tellects constitutes the best society, 
Canvas and pigments may be re- 
garded but as accidents or vehicles 
—the language whereby the inward 
image gains utterance. Also, we 
gladly accept this rare pictorial 
assembly in confirmation of the 
views we have attempted to ex- 
press concerning the true study of 
nature and the right use of the old 
masters. Nature is here embodied 
in her noblest forms; the accidents 
which mar the individual are cast 
aside in order to emphasise all the 
more the traits which distinguish 
the race as humanity. This is 
specially obvious in the treatment 
of portraits; the first impression 
is that of a large humanity: then 
out of the mysterious depths of a 
shadowy background looms the in- 
dividual in speaking individuality. 
Take as examples the heads of 
Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
and William Morris; here in each 
the underlying groundwork is that 
of the poetic nature, “ dowered 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, the love of love!” In such 
portraits, whether of poets, states- 
men, or heroes, we read not only 
what the man is, but what he 
would be. Then, as to the legi- 
timate uses of historic art, Mr. 
Watts holds the maxim printed in 
former years on the Academy Cat- 
alogue to the effect that,—the old 
masters point to the right way 
without putting limits to the ulti- 
mate view. The painter appears 
to have placed himself in attitude 
to receive such impressions as passed 
before the eye of Giorgione, Titian, 
or Tintoretto ; his models for gran- 
deur and grace might have been 
chosen by Phidias or Praxiteles; 
and so far is the art removed from 
common modern life, that the mind - 
is carried back to the days when 
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the gods mingled among the chil- 
dren of men. The lesson is alto- 
gether timely and salutary; the 
young artist by these collected 
works is warned against fleeting 
fashion, and taught how to build 
on immutable truth fame which 
is enduring. Mr. Watts, in a 
discriminating criticism on the 
painter Haydon, sums up _ the 
whole case in these words: “ We 
shall find upon examination, that 
all art which has been really 
and permanently successful has 
been the exponent of some great 
principle of mind or matter, the 
illustration of some great truth, the 
translation of some paragraph out 
of the book of natare.” 

The future of English art will 
chiefly depend on the direction— 
right or wrong—given to the powers 
and personalities now in antagonism. 
A common basis of agreement should 
be found in an all-embracing art, 
free from narrow clique, wide as 
nature and humanity, and truly 
national as the many-sided life of 
the nation. The labourers in a 
field so large are necessarily many, 
while their task is usefully varied, 
and he who works honestly ac- 
cording to the light given, will 
not be denied his reward. On 
the present occasion, we have 
deemed it timely to raise a voice 
on behalf of the large and il- 
lustrious minority, both within 
and without the Academy, who, 
severed from the dominant materi- 
alism of the day, strive for a still 
nobler realism—the realisation of 
the ideal. Belonging to this school, 
as we believe, of the immediate 
future, are names not afew. Among 
many may be mentioned Mr. W. B. 
Richmond: his “Electra at the 
Tomb of Agamemnon,” and “ Sar- 
pedon,” upborne by Sleep and 
Death, prove a fertile fiery imagi- 
nation, ones under discipline by 
the master-works of Greece and 
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Italy. Of like companionship is 
Mr. Edward J. Poynter, R.A., a 
professed disciple of Michael An- 
gelo: his art is eclectic, the growth 
of historic schools; such pictures as 
“ Andromeda,” “ Proserpine,” and 
“ Atalanta’s Race,” are conceived in 
the spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 
“ High art’”—a term fallen into dis- 
repute—gathered renewed strength 
on the election of Sir Frederick 
Leighton as President of the Acad- 
emy,—an artist who, in the felic- 
itous words of Lord Beaconsfield, 
“had conceived of the beautiful, and 
had created it.” 

While we write, the pictures in 
the Royal Academy are in course 
of hanging. We understand that 
the post of honour in the big room 
is assigned to Mr. Pettie’s “ Palmer,” 
representing an old man telling his 
story to a Saxon family. The Pre- 
sident, with subtle, even chaste, 
sensuousness, paints “ Phryne,” 
also two lovers in rapturous em- 
brace, but said, on the authority of 
the Catalogue, to be already pro- 
perly “ wedded.” In “monumental 
art,” the only important contribu- 
tion is Mr. Poynter’s design for the 
decoration of the dome of St. Paul’s: 
the whole scheme, if ever carried 
out, will, we are told, give a pretty 
full exposition of the entire Book 
of Revelation! At this incipient 
stage mature judgment on the mer- 
its is not called for; but at all 
events we have here before us some- 
thing very different from Correg- 
gio’s piquant “hash of frogs” in 
the dome of Parma. Also we 
would call attention to the vigorous 
realisation by Mr. Eyre Crowe of a 
stirring scene in English history, 
“The Defence of London, 1643.” 
Mr. Long finds a congenial theme 
for his showy pencil and seductive 
— in the story of Sisera. Mr. 

slie, as usual, steps gracefully 


and tenderly the paths of romance. 
Of genre painters their name is 
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legion, yet none equal the old 
Dutch or our Scotch Wilkie; and 
among contemporaries, no British 
artist is present comparable to such 
Continental experts as Edouard 
Frére, Alfred Stevens, Munkacsy, or 
Knaus. For the sensational “Zoo 
Gardens” sort of thing Mr. Rivi- 
ere’s “Magician’s House” stands 
supreme. As to portrait-painting, 
it again proves a triumph of the 
pocket; and looking round the walls, 
the impression strengthens that 
cash is more abundant than brains. 
However, Mr. Millais’s “Cardinal 
Newman” brings the timely assur- 
ance that this emphatically Eng- 
lish art is not yet extinct. The 
landscapes show no advance corres- 
pondent to the revelations of nature 
on the side of science, and yet the 
eye wearies not over Mr. Hook’s 
“ Devonshire Harvest Cart,” nor are 
Mr. Davis’s cattle in showery June 
unrefreshing. Mr. Brett once more 
reconciles prose with poetry in the 
“Mussel Rock ;” the veil of illu- 
mined vapour is an atmospheric 
phenomenon true as beautiful. On 
the whole it will be found that the 


Exhibition which opens this day 
confirms the verdict we have ven- 
tured to pronounce on “ The State. 
of Art in England:” we repeat 
that the Royal Academy reached a 
culminating - point about a quarter 
of a century ago; and with regret 
we add that, for years to come, we 
can see little chance of gaining 
equivalents for all that is lost. 

Yet talent has never been de- 
nied our native art, but only know- 
ledge and method. The present 
moment is critical: native arts, like 
home politics, have suffered under 
strange upturnings, — revolution 
has brought confusion, and order 
must be restored by renewed ap- 
peal to the law and the testimony. 
Conservatism alone can stay de- 
struction; and the future is best 
assured by preserving whatever is 
true and immutable in the past. 
High is the function of English art, 
— standing between the outward 
senses and the inward aspirations, 
it must reveal to a people engrossed 
in worldly concerns, things beau- 
tiful in nature and divine in human 
life. 
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“Marr haste, less speed,” says 
the good old Scotch proverb. “The 
shortest cut may prove the longest 
way home,” says the English. I 
proved the truth of both sayings 
when returning from Pekin to 
Japan, and longing exceedingly to 
reach Nagasaki. There I hoped to 
find a large accumulation of home 
letters. I determined to strike out a 
course for myself, and, instead of 
returning by mail-steamer all the 
way to Shanghai, thence taking 
another mail-steamer across to Na- 
gasaki, I resolved if possible to 
cross direct, and take passage in one 
of the small trading vessels which 
ply between that port and Cheefoo. 
Many kind friends endeavoured to 
dissuade me from what seemed to 
them so great a risk; but as the 
magnificent steamer Shun Lee, in 
which I had arrived from Shang- 
hai only a month previously, was 
then lying a total wreck on a rocky 
headland at no great distance, I 
had good reason to maintain that it 
is not always the Goliaths of the 
ocean that are most to be relied on. 

So, hearing that a small Danish 
brig, the Thorkild, was to sail the 
next day, and being especially at- 
tracted by her name, which savour- 
ed of old Norse mythology and 
adventure, I applied for a berth, 
which was at first refused, on the 
ground that she did not carry pas- 
sengers; but on hearing that the 
applicant was a lady who had sailed 
in many waters and knew how to 
make light of difficulties, the kind- 
hearted captain, a fair-haired blue- 
eyed Dane, offered to give up his 
own cabin to secure my greater 
comfort, and to do all in his power 
to make my journey pleasant. So 
that when, in the sunshine of early 
morning, I embarked in this little 
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vessel of 155 tons, I almost fancied 
myself on my own yacht starting 
for a summer day’s cruise. 

Slowly we passed the rocky isles 
which guard the harbour, and the 
picturesque headland of fine cliffs 
known as Cheefoo Bluff, concerning 
which I had heard sad tales of the 
hardships there endured, in the 
bitter cold of the previous winter, 
by a shipwrecked crew. Then a 
light fresh breeze sprang up and 
we sped on our way, expecting that 
a week at the very longest would 
find us at our destination. The 
week passed quietly and peacefully, 
but light head-winds made our pro- 


gress slow indeed, and sometimes’ ° 


cold wet mists blotted out all the 
wondrous ultramarine blue of the 
sea which we call “ yellow,” doubt- 
less from the mud washed down by 
the great rivers, and which dis- 
colours the ocean for miles, 

Not one sail did we sight in 
these seven days; but when the 
mist was most dense, and a brood 


ing silence which we could almost. 


feel seemed to rest upon the wa- 
ters, a large skeleton junk floated 
noiselessly close past us, its great 
black ribs looking weird and spirit- 
like, like one of Gustave Doré’s 
strange fancies. There could be 
little doubt that all her crew had 
perished,—at all events, no living 
thing remained on her. Had we 
struck her in the night we should 
inevitably have foundered, so we 
inferred that our good angels had 
been faithful watchers. 

I found my companions chival- 
rously courteous, as beseemed the 
family of the Thorkild. They con- 
sisted of the captain, a crew of half- 
a-dozen Danish lads brought from 
his own home in Sonderburg, a 
German-Californian mate, and Jans- 
27 
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sen the boatswain, a gentle fair- 
haired Dane, wearing ear-rings after 
the manner of sailors. The steward 
and cook were Chinamen, and the 
food was abundant and good of its 
kind,—though I confess that the 
sweet soups, in which preserved 
fruits and plums figured so largely, 
and which found such favour with 
my companions, were to me some- 
what trying. 

The weather was so calm that I 
was able to work quietly at my 
painting; and my good captain gave 
me most useful lessons in the Dan- 
ish method of darning stockings, as 
practised by his grandmother and 
all the women of Sonderburg. From 
him I learnt much concerning the 
home life of German and Danish vil- 
lages. Also many tales of adventure 
by sea and land, including some facts 
confirming what others have told 
me of the real practical use of cast- 
ing oil upon troubled waters, which, 
it seems, is no merely figurative ex- 
pression, but a fact, and one which 
would be very generally applied 
were it not for ill-timed parsi- 
mony. It seems, however, that it 
is often made use of by fishermen to 
prevent waves from forming into 
heads, and breaking over the boat, 
—a large wicker basket being car- 
ried astern, from which coarse fish- 
oil is allowed to drip continually. 
One drop of oil instantly covers a 
large expanse of water, and renders 
it smooth and safe. 

Several days passed, marked only 
by such incidents as catching a large 
albercore, a great fish of about fifty- 
pound weight, and of a bright gold- 
en-green colour. Its flesh proved 
firm and good, and gave all on board 
a good dinner of fresh fish; but I 
think its dying cry must have given 
warning to all the finny tribes, for 
we never had another bite from 
great fish or small, though we anxi- 
ously set our baited lines each morn- 
ing. The sea-gulls must have been 


more expert fishers, for they never 
forsook us, hovering around on swift 
wing, or floating on the smooth 
waters, wherever a school of whales 
were disporting themselves, doubt- 
less sharing in. the feast which had 
attracted these mighty monsters of 
the deep. 

At the end of a week we sighted 
the Isle Modeste, the most norther- 
ly (so far as is known) of the Co- 
reans; and a day later we coasted 
the north shore of Quelpart, the 
most southerly of the group. It is 
apparently a great volcanic cone, 
richly wooded round the broken 
edges of the crater, thence descend- 
ing to the sea in very smooth slopes, 
and all under most careful culti- 
vation. Not a valley, or gorge, or 
water-course, could we discern, but 
many small, very green, conical hil- 
locks, like fairy knolls. As soon 
as we got under lee of the isle, the 
breeze failed us, and we were be- 
calmed for the night. We could 
distinguish many villages, but were 
nowise tempted to land, knowing 
the marked unfriendliness of all the 
Coreans to strangers. 

The Thorkild had, however, been 
able to do her part in mitigating 
this antipathy, having on her pre- 
vious voyage picked up a party of 
fourteen shipwrecked Coreans float- 
ing helplessly on their poor little 
battered junk at a distance of 
twenty-five miles from land. As 
she neared them, they all knelt, as 
if craving the assistance of which 
they stood so seriously in need ; for 
here they had been floating for 
many days, with no food but a 
little uncooked rice. One of them 
was evidently an official of some 
importance. Of course they were 
treated with all possible kindness, 
and carried on to Nagasaki, where 
an interpreter was found who could 
speak Corean ; and thence they were 
sent home with all honour by the 
Japanese Government, who never 
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lose a chance of endeavouring to 
conciliate these unfriendly neigh- 
bours. 

Two days after leaving Quelpart 
we sighted the Goto Isles, an 
outlying group of Japan. Here 
the Yellow Sea became bluer than 
ever. I can only compare it to 
liquid ultramarine, clear as crystal. 
I sat on deck till midnight and 
watched the golden moon slowly 
sink in the Corean Straits. Then 
came a downpour of rain, just to 
remind us that we were nearing the 
green shores of Japan. 

For two whole days we were 
beating to and fro off the Goto 
Isles, making long tacks but little 
progress. It seemed as if the wind 


always headed us whichever way 
we turned, so that after running 
fully two hundred miles, we found 
we had barely advanced twenty. 
For about twelve hours we were 
running very slowly along the shore 


of Fukuye, the largest southern isle. 
It is a beautiful coast, with high 
voleanic mountains, very green, 
covered with rich cultivation of the 
careful sort so peculiar to Japan, 
and intermingled with scattered 
woods. All along the coast, lie 
groups of very varied rocky isles, 
some low and flat, with grassy 
shores, others precipitous, crowned 
with the picturesque fir-trees which 
form so striking a feature in all 
parts of Japan. In the morning 
we had passed a richly wooded 
headland with a lighthouse perched 
on the verge of a sheer precipice. 
In the evening it was still in sight, 
and we were stealing along with a 
very light breeze, hoping to pass 
out before sunset between Aka and 
Ki, two groups of rocky isles. 
Suddenly the wind failed us 
altogether, and we lay helpless. 
The sea, though calm in one sense, 
was running inshore in mighty 
rollers, which dashed with resistless 
fury on the outlying rocks; and we 
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were at the mercy of these, for the 
water was so decp as to be unfath- 
omable. So we could not anchor; 
and even if our crew had taken to 
their one boat and tried to row 
us seaward, their puny strength 
could have availed nothing against 
the might of the rollers, and the 
powerful attraction of the land. 

The sun sank in living glory, 
and the rocks and mountains were 
bathed in hues of lilac and green 
and gold; a faint breath of air just 
stirred our sails in the most tantal- 
ising way. Then the full moon 
shone gloriously, and the white 
sails gleamed, as if inviting the 
breeze that would not come, and all 
the time we were drifting ever 
nearer and nearer to inevitable de- 
struction. By 10 p.m. we were close 
on Kuro, a high green isle with 
rock-bound shore, on which thé 
rollers dashed in heavy breakers, 
the spray flashing white in the 
clear moonlight. 

It was a lovely night; I cannot 
say “clear as day,” for moonlight 
makes it impossible to judge of 
distances. But we were apparent- 
ly within a few minutes of certain 
wreck, each moment drifting nearer 
and nearer to the cruel rocks, while 
the thunderous roar of the breakers 
became more deafening, and their 
gleaming white light more vivid. 
It was evidently a mere question of 
minutes, so the captain decided 
that the moment had come when 
he must abandon his ship, as there. 
was nothing to be gained by wait- 
ing till she strack—on the contrary, 
it would be incurring very unneces- 
sary danger. 

So he gave orders for the one 
little boat to be made ready, while 
we rapidly stowed our most precious 
goods into the smallest possible 
space, the captain and his Chinese 
boy cramming ship’s papers, clothes, 
and dollars into a canvas bag, while 
I routed the chief treasures from 
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the depths of my carefully packed 
boxes, and thought with dire regret 
of the many pleasant associations of 
far-distant lands, interwoven with 
the heterogeneous piles of every 
conceivable article which lay scat- 
tered around,—so soon to become 
the sport of the waves. 

This done, we were ready to face 
the worst, and returned on deck, 
all the better for this little exer- 
tion. For it must have been try- 
ing indeed to these “hardy Norse- 
men,” who would have been in 
their element battling with a 
storm, to have to sit still on this 
beautiful calm midsummer evening, 
utterly helpless, watching their 
good ship drift, in perfect order and 
with every sail set, to her inevit- 
able doom. In the few moments 
we had been in the cabin we had 
sensibly approached the land, which 
now loomed high before us, and the 
dull roar of the breakers sounded 
more ominous than ever. 

The order to lower the little 
boat was given, and in another 
minute we should have been on 
board of her. But, as the old say- 
ing goes, “ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,” and at the very last 
moment, when we had drifted so 
close to the white crests of the 
huge curling green waves, that it 
seemed as if nothing could save the 
vessel from being dashed on the 
rampart of pitiless black rocks, and 
when the awful tumult and crash 
of falling breaking billows sounded 
full in our deafened ears (not a 
continuous sound, like the raging 
of a tempest, but an intermittent 
booming like thunder-claps, with 
momentary intervals of almost still- 
ness, which seemed to accentuate 
the roar and echo that followed), 
suddenly, when all possibility of sal- 
vation appeared to be over, a fresh 
breeze sprang up, wafted us away 
from the beautiful treacherous shore, 
and in less than an hour we were 


clear of the group, and thankfully 


watched the receding isles as we sat 
on deck enjoying our hot coff 
and rejoicing that we had not been 
compelled to throw ourselves on 
the hospitality of the kindly in- 
habitants of Fukuye. For though 
we knew how cordially they would 
have welcomed us, and how much 
of beauty and of interest we should 
have found on their isle, so rarely 
visited by any European, we were 
content, under the circumstances, 
to resign these privileges. 

After a while I turned in, as the 
sailors say; but the roar of the 
breakers so haunted my waking 
dreams, that I stole on deck once 
more, and sat in the soft lovely 
moonlight watching the beautiful 
Goto group till their outline became 
pale and dim on the far horizon. I 
was much gratified by the hearty 
and honest manner in which my 
comrades expressed their gratifica- 
tion at the coolness with which I 
had faced our prospects, I believe 
they imagined that women under 
such circumstances must necessarily 
be helpless encumbrances ; so it was 
pleasant to have helped to dispel 
that illusion. 

The following day was one of 
calm loveliness. The beautiful 
isles of Southern Japan lay all 
around us, and we hoped ere sun- 
set to be safely anchored in our 
desired haven. But suddenly a 
white squall came on and _hid all 
the land. Nothing could we see 
but a stormy grey sky, and a weary 
expanse of grey waves. It rose to 
the dignity of a severe gale, and 
all night our good little ship rolled 
and tossed like a nutshell, sometimes 
lying over at such an angle that it 
seemed impossible she could right 
again. Towards morning the storm 
abated; but grey sheets of rain 
poured pitilessly, and we could not 
tell how far we might have drifted 
in the night. 

Suddenly there came a break 
in the mist, revealing the island 
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of Tagoshima, and the smoke and 
shafts of its coal-mines, while to the 
left lay the lighthouse, which marks 
the entrance to Nagasaki harbour, 
along narrow bay with most lovely 
headlands and bays, and isles dis- 
playing every shade of exquisite 
green-terraced fields in richest cul- 
tivation of millet, maize, and the 
vivid green of the young rice; dark 
clumps of most picturesque old fir- 
trees, or groves of delicate airy 
bamboo with feathery foliage, and 
tidy little Japanese villages and 
graves dotted about in every direc- 
tion. Then we passed the memor- 
able isle of Pappenberg, and a few 
minutes later came in sight of the 
pretty town of Nagasaki, fraught 
with so many memories in the 
story of the carly intercourse be- 
tween Japan and the outer bar- 
barians—Portuguese, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, and Americans appear- 
ing successively in her annals. 

Our brave little vessel flew to 
her anchorage in such gallant style 
as to win special commendation 
from the captain of an English 
man-of-war which lay hard by; and 
an hour later I found myself com- 
fortably at home, with the kindest 
of friends, in the pleasant English 
Consulate, whence we looked down 
through a frame of greenest bamboos 
and gay garden-blossoms to the 
blue harbour below, than which, I 
believe, earth holds none lovelier, al- 
ways excepting that of Rio Janeiro, 
on which I must reserve judgment, 
not having seen it. Great religious 
boat-races were going on between 
long narrow boats, each manned by 
about fifty naked rowers working 
short paddles and all sitting—a cir- 
cumstance which is noteworthy, be- 
cause the Japanese boatmen gene- 
rally stand and scull with long oars. 
There was much beating of tom-toms 
and drums, but we failed to discover 
the special meaning of the feast. 

The various consulates and other 
homes of foreigners lie picturesquely 
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scattered over the hills on one side 
of the harbour, and from among 
cool foliage rise the spires of the 
English and Roman Catholic 
churches, the latter attended by 
a very large native congregation, 
almost without exception descend- 
ants of those who were martyred 
for their faith in the last century. 
That pretty island of Pappenberg, 
which had attracted our admiration 
as we entered the harbour, had 
been the scene of a terrible mas- 
sacre of Christians, who, having 
been brought to this spot, were 
compelled to ascend the steep flight 
of rude stone steps leading to the 
summit, where a wooden platform 
had been erected overhanging the 
sea. Here they were once more 
allowed the option of abjuring the 
faith, but not one would do so; 
so they were al] thrown into the 
sea, or dashed to pieces on the 
rocks. 

The authorities hoped they had 
thus stamped out the evil creed 
but, as usual, the blood of the 
martyrs proved to be the seed of 
the Church; for so soon as com- 
parative freedom from persecution 
made it possible for Christian 
teachers to return to the land, many 
came to them secretly by night 
and declared that they were the 
children of the martyrs, and stead- 
fast adherents to the faith for which 
they had dared to die. 

The history of the spread of 
Christianity in Japan, the cou- 
rage and fortitude of the converts 
throughout years of relentless per- 
secution, the calmness with which 
they faced death in forms most 
abhorrent to all their traditions of 
honour, and the intense and per- 
sistent determination of the rulers 
utterly to exterminate all professors 
of the new creed, and to wipe out 
every vestige of its presence,—form 
one of the most thrilling chapters 
in the story of Christian zeal and 
endurance. 
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Of course I here speak of the 
Roman Catholic missions carried 
on by the Portuguese. It is only 
to be lamented that they should 
always have been so much mixed 
up with a struggle for temporal 
power—that, in point of fact, the 
terrible persecutions were almost 
invariably provoked by the political 
interference of the priests. 

The Portuguese first visited Ja- 
pan in the year 1541. Not long 
afterwards, a Japanese named Han- 
siro was brought to Malacca by 
a Portuguese ship. There he was 
converted by St. Francis Xavier, 
that most devoted of missionaries, 
whose longings to carry the Chris- 
tian faith to Japan became so ar- 
dent that, in 1549, he took passage 
in a Chinese junk, accompanied 
by Hansiro and two companions, 
and sailing for Japan landed at 
Kagosima, the birthplace of Han- 
siro. Here the strangers were well 
received by the governor and ma- 
gistrates, and straightway applied 
themselves to the difficult study of 
the language. The great apostle 
had, unhappily, not inherited the 
gift of tongues ascribed to him 
by his biographers, for he himself 
writes: “We stand like statues. 
They speak to us, and make signs 
to us, and we remain mute. All 
our present occupation is to learn 
the elements of the Japanese 
grammar.” 

A year later he had made about 
a hundred converts, the Prince of 
Satsuma having published an edict 
permittisg his subjects to embrace 
Christianity. But when the Prince 
found that the Portuguese traders, 
who had at first come only to 
Kagosima, now passed on to other 
cities, carrying their wealth with 
them, he issued a new decree 
pronouncing sentence of death 
against any who should receive 
baptism. 

So Xavier and his comrades were 
forced to pass on to other cities, 
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chiefly to Kioto (then called Miako), 
and to Amanguchi, whose ruler 
assigned for their use an unoccupied 
Buddhist monastery. Here many 
flocked to hear them,—not the com- 
mon people only, but nobles and 
priests, many of whom were favour- 
ably disposed to the new creeds, 
In November 1551 Xavier decided 
that he must go in person to China 
to attack the root of the mighty 
superstition, instead of merely lop- 
ping off its branches. He failed, 
however, to effect an entrance to 
that jealously guarded land; and 
in December 1552 he fevered and 
died on an island near Canton. 

But the seed which he had 
planted in Japan had struck a 
deep root. The two Jesuit priests 
whom he had left there, were 
shortly joined by three others. 
Having thoroughly mastered the 
language, they lived with the 
people as brethren; while the 
power of the confessional gave 
them an insight into secrets which 
the governors themselves failed to 
master. 

They guided the course of Portu- 
guese trade so effectually, that the 
princes of Kiusiu pretended to be 
open to conversion, in order to 
secure for their own dominions 
this lucrative traffic. 

Foremost of these was the Prince 
of Bungo, who proved a_stanch 
friend to the Jesuits—and who, after 
twenty-seven years of hesitation, 
followed the example of his queen, 
and was baptised—selecting as his 
new name that of his first Christian 
friend, St. Francis. No efforts were 
spared by the teachers to attract 
the people. They had controver- 
sial writings and public discussions 
for the learned, teaching for the 
young, and for the poor and igno- 
rant large alms- giving, mystery- 
plays, and even such miracles as 
casting out devils. So the prose- 
lytes increased in number, and 
the enmity between the Japanese 
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riests and the Jesuits became daily 
more bitter. 

Unhappily the first act of vio- 
lence was perpetrated by the Chris- 
tian party, who, attributing to the 
Bonzes the overthrow of a cross, 
revenged the insult by burning 
their houses and some of their 
idols, and by casting others into 
the sea. The Bonzes, of course, re- 
taliated, and succeeded in stirring 
up so much ill-feeling against the 
Christians, that even the King of 
Omura, in the island of Kiusiu 
(the first chief who had publicly 
professed the new faith), was com- 
pelled thrice to fly from his palace. 

The Jesuits, however, found a 
strong friend in Nobunanga, the 
strong-handed and terrible military 
ruler of Japan. He hated the 
Bonzes with a bitter hatred—de- 
stroyed their temples and monas- 
teries, causing the images of Buddha 
to be torn from their shrines, and 
dragged through the streets of Miako 
with ropes round their necks. As 
part of the same policy, he granted 
the Jesuits many privileges, includ- 
ing exemption from taxes, permis- 
sion to preach throughout his do- 
minions, and to rebuild the church 
which they had been allowed to 
erect at Miako in 1559, but which 
had been destroyed in recent times. 

He did not, however, pretend to 
be influenced by their teaching. 
On the contrary, he built a mag- 
nificent new temple, in which he 
collected all the most venerated of 
the idols, and above them all he 
placed his own tablet, desiring that 
all should worship it as that of 
a deified ruler. Becoming jealous 
of the Jesuits, he next issued an 
edict commanding them to leave 
Japan; but ere it was enforced, 
a conspiracy was formed against 
him, and he and his eldest son 
(who had been the first to worship 
his idol) were burnt in their own 
palace. 

He was succeeded in the Shog- 
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unate by Taiko Sama, who by 
his skill and valour in war, had 
raised himself from a wood-cut- 
ter to the rank of generalissimo. 
He, too, began by favouring the 
Jesuits, but afterwards had occa- 
sion to dread their power; for 
the Christian party was rapidly 
gaining strength. The Princes of 
Omura, Arima, and Bungo had 
banished the Bonzes from their 
dominions, destroying their temples 
and seizing their revenues. The 
Prince of the Goto Isles, and the 
Prince of Tosa, had professed Chris- 
tianity; and though the province 
of Kiusiu was the hotbed of the 
faith, it had gained many converts 
in Niphon also, including men of 
mark, powerful nobles, and generals. 

Unhappily the faith was too 
often spread numerically by force 
and persecution. Vassals were 
compelled by their feudal lords to 
adopt the new creed professed by 
their masters, the temples so long 
revered were ruthlessly destroyed, 
and the priests of Buddha exiled or 
put to death. Even where the 
Spanish and Portuguese priests 
were not directly implicated in 
these persecutions, they applauded 
them,—as, for instance, when the 
Prince of Bungo had burned three 
thousand Buddhist monasteries and 
razed the temples to the ground, 
including one famous for its splen- 
dour and its colossal image of Dai 
Butsu, the Christian priests de- 
clared that such ardent zeal was an 
evident token of faith and charity! 
As a natural consequence, the pro- 
mulgators of the foreign faith had 
many bitter foes; and soon after 
the jealousy of Taiko Sama had 
been awakened, nine Franciscan 
and Jesuit missionaries were ar- 
rested in Osaka and Kioto—+.e., 
Miako. They were taken to Naga- 
saki and there impaled, a.p. 1598 
—a death of appalling, slow agony, 
which they endured with heroic 
constancy. Nevertheless, 900 
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priests contrived to gain a foot- 
ing in these three cities, and num- 
bered their converts at 1,800,000. 
Of the priests 124 were Jesuits, the 
remainder Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustins, and native Japanese. 
They had churches in all parts of 
the southern isles, and colleges 
in which secular knowledge was im- 
parted to willing scholars. In the 
isle of Amakusa the Jesuits estab- 
lished a college where they in- 
structed the young nobles of Japan 
in music, Latin, and European 
science; and the college at Miako 
numbered 7000 students. 
Supported by many princes of 
the highest rank and power, their 
position seemed well established ; 
when, in an_ evil hour, the 
mighty Shogun lyéyasu, having 
reason to believe that they had 
greatly encouraged the civil wars 
of the empire, and that they were 
further plotting to betray the 
country into the hands of the Por- 
tuguese, issued an edict (a.p. 1614) 
which resulted in a_ persecution 
more appalling than any hitherto 
dreamt of in the annals of Japan. 
It is said that many of the worst 
forms of torture by which these 
Christian martyrs perished were 
now for the first time practised in 
Japan, and were apparently sug- 
gested by the hints gathered from 
foreigners of the dealings of the 
Inquisition with unbelievers. 
Japanese officers were employed 
in a detective service, called the 
Christian inquiry, which was in- 
stituted for the express purpose of 
arresting and punishing all adher- 
ents of the proscribed faith. Im- 


prisonment was followed by tor-’ 


tures from which death was a 
merciful release. Those who were 
simply drowned or strangled were 
fortunate. Some were thrown into 
the boiling springs on Mount Un- 
gen, some were buried alive, others 
torn asunder by oxen. Many were 
imprisoned in cages, and left to 


starve and die of raging thirst, 
while food and drink were spread 
temptingly beyond their reach, 
Some were tied up in rice-bags and 
heaped together in a great pile, 
and formed the fuel for a vast bon- 
fire. The emblem of the faith was 
upreared on every side, and the 
land was filled with crosses on 
which the martyrs were left to 
writhe in slow agony. 

The persecutions became more 
and more virulent; but the con- 
stancy of the converts is almost 
incredible. Their faith was bravely 
sustained by the priests, who proved 
themselves ready to sacrifice their 
own lives in aid of their people. 
Many of those who had been ban- 
ished contrived to return in vari- 
ous disguises, and remained in hid- 
ing where they might best encour- 
age their flocks. The majority per- 
ished at the stake or on the cross. 
The restrictions on Portuguese 
trade were made more stringent. 
No foreigners were allowed to live 
anywhere in Japan save at Naga- 
saki; and all Japanese-Portuguese 
half-castes were banished from the 
isles. 

In the year 1635 the Dutch had 
the good fortune to capture a Por- 
tuguese ship carrying letters from 
the native Christians craving assist- 
ance from Portugal. Here was a 
prize indeed! They of course for- 
warded the letters to the Shogun, 
whose wrath very naturally was un- 
bounded. The fate of Portuguese 
trade was sealed, and thenceforward 
the Dutch enjoyed a monopoly of 
commercial relations with Japan, 
but purchased by their compliance 
with most humiliating conditions. 

In 1640 the Portuguese mer- 
chants at Macao made one more 
effort to establish a neutral trade 
between China and Japan, and ven- 
tured to send a ship to Nagasaki. 
It was seized and burnt. A few of 
the crew were sent back in a junk 
to bear the sorrowful tidings that 
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sixty of their number had been 
beheaded on the Island of Dessima, 
and that the gibbet bore this in- 
scription: “So long as the sun 
shines in the world, let no one 
have the boldness to land in Japan, 
even in quality of Ambassador, ex- 
cept those who are allowed by the 
laws to come for the sake of com- 
merce.” Which meant the Dutch. 

The discovery of the treasonable 
letter was, of course, a sufficient 
reason for persecuting the Christians 
with renewed vigour. Thirty-seven 
thousand of the people of Arima, 
finding their lives intolerable, took 
refuge on the neighbouring isle of 
Shimabarra, and fortified them- 


selves in the ruins of an old castle 
which stood on a rocky headland 
jutting into the sea, having perpen- 
dicular cliffs of a hundred feet in 
depth on three sides, and a steep 
descent to the valley on the fourth. 
Here they bravely defended them- 


selves for some time against an 
army of 80,000 men assisted by 
the Dutch artillery; but being 
finally overpowered by numbers, 
and their provisions and ammu- 
nition alike failing, they were 
slaughtered wholesale, and multi- 
tudes of men, women, and chil- 
dren were pushed from the cliffs 
into the sea. 

This old castle lies about twenty 
miles to the south of the modern 
town of Shimabarra, which is situ- 
ated at the foot of a great volcanic 
mountain, visible from the hill 
above Nagasaki. The volcano still 
gives proof of its activity by clouds 
of smoke, frequent earthquakes, and 
hot sulphur-springs. 

About twenty miles from Shima- 
barra lies the village of Tomioka in 
Amakusa, where an unhewn sea- 
stone, about seven feet high, placed 
on a grassy mound, bears a lengthy 
inscription, which has been trans- 
lated for us by the Rev. H. Stout, 
of the American mission, Nagasaki, 
telling how, in the year 1636, a 
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young rebel, Nirada Shir6, made 
own the false doctrine of Chris- 
tianity everywhere; how his fol- 
lowers destroyed Shinto and Bud- 
dhist temples, burned villages, 
farms, and prepared for siege at 
Shimabarra, in number upwards of 
31,000; how the daimios and their 
forces assembled, and in the follow- 
ing spring captured the castle and 
slew the evil company; how here 
and elsewhere the many ten thou- 
sands of their heads were collected, 
and, being divided into three lots, 
were buried in Nagasaki, Shima- 
barra, and Amakusa; how 3333 be- 
longing to the locality of Tomioka, 
being captured, were brought back 
there to be decapitated, and their 
heads collected and buried in one 
grave, over which the Governor 
Suzuki Shigenari, pitying the many 
thousand evil spirits wandering in 
pain, performed the meritorious act 
of setting up this stone. To which 
the Buddhist priest Chinkaso char- 
itably adds: “ I earnestly pray that, 
by his good works, every one of 
those spirits may forthwith become 
a saint, and prove the benefit of 
being purified in Hades.” 

It is said that many of the an- 
cient graves in the neighbourhood 
of Nagasaki, which are marked 
only with a circle, are those of 
Christians. 

Mr. Satow, of H.B.M. Legation 
at Tokio, has translated a manu- 
script journal, kept by some one 
during the siege of Shimabarra, 
in which it is stated, that in the 
month of February the garrison 
offered to surrender if the lives of 
the women and children might be 
spared, but the answer was that not 
one should be allowed to escape. 
The writer states that of the 37,000 
people in the castle, only 13,000 
were fighting men. Hence it must 
be inferred that 24,000 women and 
children were here massacred. A 
Dutch baron, writing in a.p, 1778, 
quotes the journals of the Dutch 
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factory at Hirado to prove that one 
of their vessels actually assisted the 
besiegers, landed guns, armed bat- 
teries, and opened fire from these 
and from the vessel. 

So thoroughly was the policy 
of extermination now carried out, 
that there was every reason to 
suppose that Christianity was 
literally stamped out in- Japan. 
Its very name was _ whispered 
in terror. It ranked with such 
other crimes as murder and ar- 
son, sorcery and sedition, and was 
denounced in company with these, 
on public notice boards, which were 
posted in the most conspicuous spots 
in every city and hamlet through- 
out the empire, beside the public 
roads and ferries, and in all places 
where men who run may read. It 
was a crime even to give shelter to 
one of the evil sect; and rewards 
were offered to such as should dis- 
cover them. 

One test to be applied to sus- 
pected persons was to compel them 
to trample on a pictured image of 
the Saviour, which had been cast in 
copper at Nagasaki, and dissemi- 
nated for this purpose. It was 
further enacted, that should any 
missionary reach the shores of 
Japan, the whole crew of the vessel 
which brought him should be put 
to death; reward was, however, 
offered to any one turning informer. 
Not even a letter might be carried 
for a Christian. For years the 
search for members of the hated 
Kirishtan sect was continued with 
such vigilance that at last not one 
could be discovered. If any still 
remained, they had learned to con- 
ceal their faith as effectually as an 
average foreigner would do. 

In 1642 the Roman Catholic 
missionaries made one more effort 
to penetrate into Japan. Eight 
priests effected a landing in the 
district of Satsuma, but they were 
forthwith arrested and put to death. 
Still from time to time there have 


been found descendants of those 
early Christians who have refused 
to worship at idol shrines. Thus 
in the year 1829 one woman and 
six men were crucified at Osaka, 
because they were known to be 
obstinate Christians. Now that 
religious toleration is apparent- 
ly the order of the day, the 
Catholic Mission is carried on by 
French and Italian priests, under 
the direction of Monseigneur Marie 
Joseph Laucaigne, a courteous 
Frenchman, who (according to the 
custom of the Church of Rome, 
which bestows the titles of ancient 
and extinct bishoprics on those 
whom she sends to labour in hea- 
then lands) is known, not as the 
Bishop of Nagasaki, but of Apol- 
lonie. 

The English and American mis- 
sions are of course plants of very 
recent growth; and having no 
strange resemblances to Buddhism 
in their teaching and ceremonials, 
their plain undecorated churches 
offer little attraction to the native 
mind, and their progress is neces- 
sarily exceedingly slow, being fur- 
ther most seriously retarded by 
both the example and openly ex- 
pressed cavillings of the majority 
of foreigners. 

As to the highly educated Jap- 
anese, who eagerly study all the 
writings of modern free thought, 
they are still in that early stage of 
emancipation which fails to recog- 
nise the need of embracing any 
definite creed. Most especially is 
this true of those who have been 
educated in so-called Christian 
countries. 

With regard to the question of 
liberty of conscience, all that can 
be said is, that the penal laws against. 
the Christians have been suffered 
to fall into abeyance. Even at the 
present day, the Japanese who 
openly embraces Christianity does 
so with the* full consciousness that 
his path is by no means a secure 
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ong; for though the edict of death 
to all professing that creed, which 
formerly was inscribed on a public 
place in every village, has now 
been removed thence, in obedience 
to a stipulation in the treaty with 
foreign Powers, it has never been re- 
pealed, and may at any moment be 
ut in force. 

Instead, therefore, of cavilling at 
the comparatively small number of 
converts made by the English and 
American missions, we have rather 
reason to admire the courage dis- 
played by those who face the dan- 
ger,—though, at the present time, 
the authorities do not interfere with 
the living, but occasionally place 
some difficulties in the way of Chris- 
tian funerals. However, in this as 
in every other aspect of Japanese 
progress, one can but marvel at the 
great changes wrought in so short 
a period. To-day the ships of many 
nations fly their colours peacefully 
as they lie anchored in the quiet 
harbour, and Christian schools and 
churches are established on the his- 
toric isle of Dessima, where for so 
many years the Dutch consented, 
in order to secure a monopoly of 
trade, to live in most dishonourable 
imprisonment, only allowed to leave 
the island once a year, for a few 
hours, by crossing a bridge whereon 
was engraved the sign of the cross, 
on which they must of necessity 
trample as they passed. 

Interesting as are these details of 
the struggles to secure religious tol- 
eration, I need hardly say it is by 
no means a subject which forces 
itself upon the casual observer. 
Rather is his attention arrested and 
captivated by the picturesque aspect, 
of heathendom rampant. Most fas- 
cinating to me were the rambles 
which we took through the old 
native city, especially when, turn- 
ing aside from the aes streets of 
ordinary life (quaint enough, it may 
well be believed), we found our- 
selves in one, which, like the neigh- 
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bourhood of Pére la Chaise in Paris, 
is wholly oceupied by shops for the 
sale of flowers, and similar suitable 
offerings, for the adornment of the 
multitudinous graves which literally 
cover the whole hill at the back of 
the town. On certain festivals each 
grave in this vast cemetery is adorn- 
ed by loving hands ; pink lotus-blos- 
soms are placed in simple vases and 
incense-sticks burnt on the little 
altar before the grave. Some offerings 
of food are also laid there, in little 
china cups; and a paper lantern is 
hung over each tombstone, which is 
generally an effective piece of stone- 
carving, and often surrounded by 
little gardens and shrubs, and en- 
closed with stone railings and a 
handsome stone portal, — stone 
gates, revolving on stone-hinges,— 
suggestive of those discovered by 
Porter in the giant cities of Bashan, 
though on a small scale. 

At the base of the hill, and at 
the other side of the town, is a 
perfect network of temples—Bud- 
dhist and Shinto merging one into 
the other in the most tolerant man- 
ner, and producing inextricable 
confusion in the mind of the spee- 
tator, and, I should imagine, of the 
worshipper also, by the promiscu- 
ous use of the emblems sacred to 
each—such as mirrors of polished 
metal, paper goheis, and straw ropes; 
images of saints, all manner of idols, 
lotus-blossoms, &c., &c. Each tem- 
ple is an artistic study ; and its sur- 
roundings of handsome stone lan- 
terns, fine old trees, curious braziers- 
and fountains, combined with the 
charming groups of Japanese figures, 
always coming and going, make up 
an endless succession of pleasant pic- 
tures. Long flights of steep stone 
steps lead up to the temple, and 
thence to the innumerable groups. 
of graves, which lie half hidden 
by tall grasses and brushwoed. 
And looking back hence, you get 
lovely glimpses of the town, and 
of the blue harbour and fine hills 
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beyond, all framed by most pic- 
turesquely gnarled old fir-trees. 

Close to one temple we found 
the pretty house of a native artist 
who was painting scrolls on silk, 
flowers and figures; his family all 
seemed highly intelligent and artis- 
tic. One was an entomologist, who, 
having «visited England, had sent 
back many cases of insects to a 
museum there. Others paint lan- 
terns in the form of a parasol, 
which, when closed, is apparently 
only a bamboo. In their garden 
are large tanks, where they raise 
immense numbers of gold-fish for 
sale. Passing on thence, we visited 
the studio of another artist, a real 
genius, but a type of that too rapid 
adaptation of foreign ideas which 
bids fair to quickly wipe out all 
purely native art. In this man’s 
studio were admirable studies from 
nature, with all the essentially Jap- 
anese characteristics; but latterly 
he had been devoting his attention 
to English studies of shipping and 
rigging, and was producing very 
foreign-looking pictures in guache. 
He also showed me several volumes 
of a Japanese ‘Guide to Art,’ all 
full of English illustrations. Re- 
turning from his house we explored 
most picturesque canals with old 
bridges; and bought all manner 
of quaint things in the odd little 
shops. 

Each day offered some new scene 
of interest. One day we rode 
across the harbour to explore the 
old Dutch and Russian cemeteries, 
which occupy a lovely site on a 
ferny hill crowned by noble old 
pines. Several graves are marked 
by the Greek cross, and in one, 
which forms a small shrine, is 
placed a very artistic oil painting 
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of the Crucifixion. The Japanese 
graves close by were marked by 
fresh buds of the pink lotus, sacred 
to Buddha. 

But the favourite afternoon “ ploy” 
was a boating expedition down the 
harbour, where ladies and children 
bathed in one pleasant bay, and 
gentlemen in another, after which 
they combined forces for an open- 
air tea-party ; and those who cared 
for the treasures of the deep ran- 
sacked the shores and rocks for 
fresh wonders. One gentleman— 
Mr. Paul of H.B.M. Consulate—had 
devoted his attention exclusively to 
collecting crabs from this one coast; 
and the beauty and variety of his 
specimens were really past belief. 
Every conceivable kind was there: 
smooth and hairy, sombre and 
gaudy; so tiny as to be almost 
microscopic, so large as to measure 
about three feet across the claws. 
The Japanese fishermen soon dis- 
covered that a pecuniary value 
attached to the refuse of their dredg- 
ing nets, and they became careful 
to preserve all new specimens. And 
gradually as the collection increased 
in size and in beauty, their interest 
and wonder was excited ; and when, 
in 1879, it was lent to the great 
Nagasaki Exhibition, the native 
naturalists gazed on it in utter 
amazement, marvelling to see how 
great a variety of crustacea could be 
found on their own shores. 

Thus boating, riding, or climb- 
ing the steep hill-paths in search 
of new beauties, the pleasant days 
slipped away; and now, in more 
prosaic lands, the memory of the 
green loveliness of Nagasaki often 
comes back to me as a haunting 
vision of delight. 
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In these days when national pre- 
judice and conceit swagger about in 
ethnological, philological, and es- 
thetical garb ; when the struggle of 
races turns patriotic historians and 
critics into pirates, pilfering the 
scientific riches and sinking the 
artistic glories of rival nations,—in 
these days of philosophic chauvin- 
ism, too grievous for laughter and 
too ludicrous for indignation, every 
great man of the past becomes a 
national divinity, his every action 
is registered in the national creed, 
his centenaries become national 
ceremonies, his works are brought 
forward as a palladium wherewith 
to shield the honour of the coun- 
try and to rout its enemies. 
Dante, Michael Angelo, Goethe— 
all those who should be the ob- 
jects of the generous admiration 
of the noblest minds of every na- 
tion—are degraded into being the 
meaningless fetishes of the educat- 
ed rabble of a single country, who 
swing their ill-scented censers be- 
fore shrines whose holiness they 
can never understand, and glory 
in the worship while debasing the 
divinity. Mozart has now been 
solemnly enthroned as one of the 
great gods of the German Olympus: 
fifty years ago he still belonged to 
the whole of humanity; now, if he 
belong to the whole of humanity, 
it is only as a precious gift of the 
German nation, who insists on our 
gratefully thanking the donor every 
time we admire the gift. Mozart’s 
apotheosis has become that of his 
nation; his miracles have been 
weighed and discussed. He was 
made a candidate for divine hon- 
ours by Oulibicheff and Jahn; he 
is now fairly a god, and Dr. Lud- 
wig Nohl is the popular exponent 
of his creed—the popular guide to 


the temple where he sits enshrined 
in glory. 

The main articles of faith in this 
modern Mozart-worship are as fol- 
lows: that Mozart was the incar- 
nation of the divine spirit of the 
German people; that his works 
were thus miracles; and that, as 
the anointed of the Teutonic per- 
fection, he was necessarily a char- 
acter of idyllic and ideal beauty, 
and his career one long sacrifice, 
one bitter tale of scorned revelation, 
of persecution by idolatrous Phari- 
sees, crowned by the death of a 
martyr. Such are the chief points 
of what may be termed the ortho- 
dox Mozart-worship; and this is 
what we propose to examine, with 
all critical coolness, in the following 
pages. But before beginning what 
will seem to many a sacrilegious 
investigation, let* us say that we, 
too, are fervent worshippers of Mo- 


zart; that it is the very intensity 


of our admiration which makes us 
desire to throw aside the false rub- 
bish of national bigotry, to dispel 
the glamour of superhuman _per- 
fection, to explode the childish 
miracles, and to shew Mozart in his 
real light—not as a disturber of the 
natural laws of artistic development, 
as a Messiah sent to shed light into 
the midst of darkness, but as what 
he really was: as a mere great artist, 
descended from generations of other 
artists, surrounded by inferior but 
cognate and similar artists—as the 
most perfect product of the greatest 
musical age that has existed. 

Dr. Nohl, whom we have taken 
as the typical German high priest 
of Mozart, before showing us the 
miracles, shows us the divinity. 
He shows it us vague, somewhat 
distorted and anomalous, as all such 
divinities must be, through the 
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incense-fumes of boundless, foolish 
adoration. The first important 
effort of the biographer is to trans- 
form the Italian journey of Mozart 
at the age of fourteen into the 
Italian journey of Goethe at the 
age of forty. We are therefore 
repeatedly assured that the little 
musician—who, as M. Blaze de 
Bury has already remarked, appears 
to have had the most serene un- 
consciousness of everything except 
music—received the deepest im- 
pression from the sight of works of 
art of which not one is mentioned 
in his letters. The young Wolf- 
gang’s laconic remark, that “ Naples 
is a handsome town,” is amplified 
into ecstatic appreciation of South- 
ern nature, and his very blunt ¢om- 
ments on the personal appearance of 
certain ballet-dancers into a subtle 
and exquisite feeling for physical 
beauty ; while all the time, scarcely 
an allusion is made to the intense 
interest in his own art shown in 
Mozart’s early lIétters,—to those 
minute disquisitions on ‘singers, 
their throats, shakes, portamento, 
and everything else, which he was 
constantly sending his sister. That 
Italy was the school where Mozart 
gained his earliest practical know- 
ledge of his art—that his constant 
longing to return thither should 
have been the longing of a musician 
to be back in the country which 
was then the home of music, among 
the most musical public, the great- 
est performers, and the greatest 
composers—is not once suggested. 
On the contrary, we are told that 
this feeling was evidently due to 
the impressions which the Bay of 
Naples, the Colosseum, and the 
Belvedere Apollo had left upon 
Mozart’s appreciative mind. 

But this incredible blindness to 
Mozart’s real nature, this constant 
straining and misinterpreting of 
facts to make them suit a precon- 
ceived notion, is evident during the 


whole course of the book; and’ to 
turn from Dr. Nohl’s Mozart, his 
ideal nature, his perfectly balanced 
character, a second Goethe, to the 
real, substantial, individual Mozart 
of the correspondence, is like going 
from Schwanthaler’s colossal bronze 
hero on the square at Salzburg, to 
the little long-nosed, puffy-cheeked 
man in the Mozarteum portraits, 
According to Dr. Nohl, Mozart's 
music is the direct product and ex- 
pression of his own character: all 
that is to be found in the one must 
be found in the other—the works 
are to serve as a commentary on the 
life, and the life as a commentary 
on the works; and for this pur- 
pose the man is absurdly idealized, 
and the art is shamefully debased. 
Thence a constant attempt to throw 
a glamour of romance over Mozart 
and his life; to borrow some of the 
poetry attaching to his splendid 
genius and melancholy end; to 
tinge and gild what was unpoeti- 
cal in his character and career; to 
merge in glory and pathos what was 
but trivial and commonplace. For 
the genius does not constitute the 
character, nor does the premature 
death constitute the career; and 
when we put them aside, we see 
only an unpoetical man and an un- 
romantic life. Nay, let us momen- 
tarily forget Mozart’s genius, let 
his music cease to vibrate in our 
memory, and we shall see still less: 
instead of a Goethe, with a charac* 
ter as nobly balanced as his works, 
or a Michael Angelo as powerful and 
grand in his life as in his paint- 
ings, we shall find a mediocre man 
and a mediocre career. 

We begin with the career, be- 
cause having been, so to say, 
mapped out for him by his father, 
it did more to form his character 
than his character did to regulate 
his career. All Mozart’s biographers 
represent him as a victim to the in- 
justice of his contemporaries—of 
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those unpatriotic Germans who still 
bowed down before Italian music, 
—and seem to consider his worldly 
failure as something necessary to 
his position as a Messiah, as a sort 
of purificatory sacrifice requisite for 
him to obtain possession of immor- 
tal glory. To none of them does 
it seem to have occurred that the 
world is never really unjust; that 
it gives success to those who adopt 
the right means towards obtaining 
it; and that, as worldly success 
depends upon worldly wisdom, it 
cannot be obtained by mere ar- 
tistid genius, which has its own 
and higher aim—artistic greatness. 
Still less has it ever entered the 
mind of one of Mozart’s biographers 
that the failure of his career, or 
rather the series of failures which 
constitutes it, is mainly and origin- 
ally due to the mistakes committed 
by his father—by the man whom 
they exalt as a model of parental 
affection and worldly sagacity. 
An affectionate and cautious father 
Leopold Mozart certainly was, and 
in every way fitted to secure the 
prosperity of a man of his own 
limited gifts, destined to move in a 
small and humble walk of life: but 
the career of the greatest musician 
of his time could not be regulated 
according to everyday rules of con- 
duct ; and Leopold Mozart was kind 
and prudent, but was incapable of 
the bold courses and large sacrifices 
required in dealing with his son, 
and he was bent upon cautiously 
guiding him in the world. The 
first of the steps, so sensible had 
they been applied to a man who, 
like Leopold Mozart himself, could 
not aspire to more than a good sal- 
ary as chapel-master, or a nice in- 
come as_ harpsichord - player,—the 
first of the unlucky measures of 
paternal wisdom was to take Mozart, 
when scarcely more than a baby, 
upon a long series of artistic tours, 
during which he was shown off as 
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an infant prodigy—that is to say, 
as the creature of all others with 
which the world most associates 
failure in after-life; so that there 
clung to his name a contemptuous 
suspicion, a recollection of the use- 
less display of mere precocious 
childish talents, which met the son 
in ‘after-years, and which we find 
distinctly expressed in Burney’s in- 
formation—given when Wolfgang 
Mozart was sixteen —that “he is 
one further instance of early fruit 
being more extraordinary than ex- 
cellent.” Some years later Leopold 
Mozart had an opportunity of en- 
tirely effacing this prejudicial im- 
pression. His son was enthusiasti- 
cally received during their sojourn 
in Italy: he was beginning to get a 
reputation as a composer; he had 
the friendship of Padre Martini, 
the greatest musical critic — of 
Jomelli, of Hasse, of Piccini ; 
great singers were inclined to trust 
their reputation to him. All, in 
short, was going on more prosper- 
ously than it had ever before done 
with so young a composer, when 
the father, after a comparatively 
short stay, disappears with the boy, 
buries him at Salzburg, an obscure 
town without the slightest outlet 
for musical talent, and makes him 
enter the miserable service of the 
most avaricious, stupid, and brutal 
of prelates. During the years 
which Mozart should have spent at 
a conservatorio in Italy, perhaps not 
to study, but gradually to become 
known to the musicians who were 
destined to be his rivals, to obtain 
a firm footing in the country whence 
all musical fame then issued—dur- 
ing these most precious years of his 
early youth he fretted and moped 
in a place which he detested, where 
there was nothing to be learnt or 
to be done, surrounded by small 
provincial dunces and narrow- 
minded provincial gentry, and 
vainly longing to return to Italy. 
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At length, and not without a 
struggle, the young man broke the 
chains with which his father’s 
short-sighted affection and timidity 
were binding him. He left Salz- 
burg and went to Mannheim, to 
Munich, “to the residences and 
Electoral villas,” according to his 
father’s direction, hoping to find an 
outlet for his genius. He was dis- 
appointed: he was received as a 
superficially talented but obscure 
youth; no one trusted in his 
powers. Why had he disappeared 
from the scenes of his early suc- 
cess? why had he been forgotten 
for years? why had he done noth- 
ing at an age when most composers 
had already made a name for them- 
selves? The public mistrusted him ; 
the profession instinctively disliked 
him, who had been educated apart 
from them, who had not gone side 
by side with them through every 
step of his career, and who now 
came, with a full consciousness of 
his own superiority and no expec- 
tation of anything but unbounded 
success, to push his way into their 
places—he, a stranger, an intruder, 
a former infant prodigy. Italians 
and Germans—for all noted German 
musicians were at that time Italians 
by education — coalesced against 
_ him. Vainly did he attempt to ob- 
tain an engagement at Naples, at 
Mannheim, at Munich, anywhere. 
All was closed to him, and there 
remained nothing but to scrape up 
a few fiorins by playing at con- 
certs and publishing sonatas. The 
Elector Palatine received him 
kindly, it is true, and would have 
done something to have helped 
him on; but he shrank from em- 
ploying a young man who had not 
gone through the usual routine of 
the profession; and merely recom- 
mended him to go to Italy and 
return with a reputation. Ger- 
many having proved hopeless, the 
father agreed to let Mozart try his 
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fortunes in France, but always ac. 
companied by his mother, a good- 
natured bat ignorant and narrow. 
minded woman, whose religious 
scruples were interfering with her 
son’s professional advancement as 
constantly as did the father’s would- 
be worldly prudence ; thus render. 
ing the young man utterly unfit 
to take care of himself, from the 
incessant care which others took 
of him. Mozart found Paris in a 
ferment of excitement as to the 
relative merits of Gluck and Pic- 
cini; and as Leopold Mozart in his 
wisdom had particularly warned his 
son not to approach either composer, 
or to show the slightest preference 
for either party, Wolfgang remained 
unnoticed both by Gluckists and 
Piccinists, and returned home with 
no advantage whatever. 

At length, however, after constant 
neglect and repeated failure, Mozart 
was commissioned to write an opera 
for the Bavarian Court. This was 
in the year 1781; Mozart was 
twenty-five—that is to say, only 
one year younger than Pergolesi at 
the moment of his death, and four 
years older than Rossini when he 
wrote ‘ Tancredi:’ the greatest of 
all composers was still obscure at 
an age when most others have 
been well known. The opera was 
‘Idomeneo,’ one of the master’s 
noblest works, and in a more earnest 
and elevated style than any of his 
subsequent and more mature ones. 
This was Mozart’s first opening 
into the world; his father closed it 
by peremptorily recalling him to 
the service of the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, who made the composer 
of ‘Idomeneo’ dine with his cooks 
and footmen. Nay, when all possi- 
bility of continuing in this most hu- 
miliating bondage had ceased, when 
the Archbishop had called Mozart 
a vagabond and a ragamuffin, when 
his intendant had kicked him out 
of the room, Leopold would have 
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had his son seek his Eminence’s 
forgiveness, and re-enter his glo- 
rious service. For once Mozart’s 
character seemed to enlarge, and he 
refused to obey; but it was now too 
late. Leopold would barely forgive 
this disobedience, and his son was 
for the first time left his own 
master. But it was no longer time 
to retrieve the series of mistakes 
which had been committed, to teach 
Mozart how to make the best of 
circumstances. He came once more 
into collision with the men whose 
fellow-scholar he ought to have 
been. The Viennese theatres were 
occupied by Martin, by Salieri, by 
Sarti, by Weigl—composers im- 
measurably inferior to himself, but 
who had an established reputation. 
His attempts to thrust himself for- 
ward were received by cabal of 
every sort, while the hatred of the 
Archbishop of Salzburg attempted 
to blast his reputation as a man. 
His masterpieces were received 
either with indifference or with 
positive aversion by a public which 
viewed him as a sort of adventurer 
and impostor. Meanwhile his nat- 
ural carelessness, which had been 
heightened into positive incapacity 
by the former jealous interference 
of his father, set his worldly affairs 
into a hopeless condition ; aslovenly 
commonplace wife, low, disorderly 
connections, and reckless habits, re- 
duced him to a system of constant 
overwork and constant borrowing. 
One child after another was born 
and died, his wife was continual- 
ly ill, symphonies had to be sold 
before they were written, usurers 
had to be resorted to, till came the 
catastrophe, which the father, its 
unwitting but original cause, was 
mercifully spared from witnessing. 
Mozart, whom the poor anxious 
chapel-master of Salzburg had hoped 
to see “ at the head of a comfortable, 
Christian household,”—feverishly 
anxious to get eight pupils—writing 
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a masterpiece, the ‘Zauberflite,’ 
for a suburban theatre of planks, 
owned by a harlequin,—begins, ac- 
cording to his own expression, to 
have the taste of death on his 
tongue; dies miserably and pain- 
fully, leaving only sixty florins to 
pay his debts, and is hurriedly 
buried in the cheapest manner in 
the common ditch of the public 
cemetery, without even a cross to 
distinguish his resting-place from 
that of the beggars around him. 
Mozart believed that he was: being 
poisoned, as Pergolesi had believed 
himself to be when he too died 
young, in obscurity and want; but 
what need could any of his enemies 
have had to poison him? He 
could never have struggled out of 
the wreck of his fortune, of his 
career, and of his health. The 
story is a miserable one, and, being 
that of the composer of ‘Don 
Giovanni’ and the ‘Zauberflite,’ 
obtains a deep tragic interest for 
us; yet it is in reality the story 
of hundreds of other musicians of 
small or no -gifts—and the only 
really strange circumstance is, that 
this commonplace tale of failure 
should be that of a man of genius 
like Mozart’s. This anomaly we 
have partially explained by show- 
ing how his father arranged matters 
as if he had positively been plan- 
ning an obscure and unsuccessful 
career for his son; the other half 
of the explanation must be sought 
for in Mozart’s own character, 
which, compared with his genius, 
was almost as commonplace as was 
his life, and which might, like it, 
have been that of a very mediocre 
artist. 

Of all moral portraits of Mozart, 
none seems to us more untrustworthy 
than the one which Dr. Nohl at- 
tempts to paint, because its avowed 
object is to show us a sort of real- 
ised ideal; yet the accounts of other 
biographers are by no means entirely 
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correct: if Dr. Nohl makes Mozart 
too refined, M. Blaze de Bury makes 
him too coarse; and if Stendhal 
shows us too unconcerned and friv- 
olous a nature, Oulibicheff repre- 
sents one too decided and comba- 
tive;—each writer, in short, has .a 
more or less ideal Mozart of his 
own, and enlarges his character on 
one side or another, according to his 
preconceived notion. And in this 
exaggeration, in this enlarging, lies 
the falseness of most existing por- 
traits;+for on examining the real 
Mozart as we see him in his 
voluminous correspondence, what 
strikes us most is precisely the 
small scale of the man’s character, 
and the absence in it of very dis- 
tinct lines. He is not a powerful 
nature, a sort of Byron, as Oulibi- 
cheff pretends—nor a Goethe-like, 

rfectly balanced constitution, as 

r. Nohl fondly imagines: and if 
we look at his various physical por- 
traits, at the round,—smooth fore- 
head—at the bright, but neither 
penetrating nor fiery eyes—at the 
prominent, kindly, but sensual 
mouth—and at the whole amiable, 
unintellectual, and rather grotesque 
face as we see it in Doris Stock’s 
pencil-drawing, and Posch’s carved 
medallion,—we _ instinctively feel 
that we are not in the presence of a 
powerful and austere character like 
Handel; or of an ardent, origi- 
nal, imaginative mind like Gluck’s; 
or of an intelligent, shrewd, gay 
epicure like Rossini; or of a re- 
fined and aspiring poet like Men- 
delssohn: we have before us the 
portrait of a man having the most 
wonderful example of what experi- 
ence teaches us to recognise as a 
musical head, but otherwise not 
very distinguished in any way. 
Let us put aside this musical en- 
dowment, let us look at the man 
as distinguished from the artist, and 
we shall find a character such as 


may be found, with more or less 
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alteration, in every profession and 
every country, but which is especj- 
ally common among the German 
middle classes, or rather the South 
German middle classes. Dr. Nohl 
lays particular stress upon his hero’s 
nature having been a Southern one, 
but he does not point out that this 
quality is an ambiguous one: there 
is a great difference between being 
of the South of Germany and being 
of the South of Europe. Mozart 
was a South German, which in his 
day meant a Teuton, with all the 
disadvantages and few of the advan- 
tages of his race, and as deficient 
in the earnestness and ideal aspira- 
tion of the countrymen of Goethe 
and Schiller, as in the intelligence 
and elegance of the Italians. He 
was honest, guileless, loving, and, 
while in good health, overflowing 
with animal spirits, which took the 
shape of absurd, half-maudlin ten- 
derness and buffoonery; sensuous 
without refinement, hilarious with- 
out wit, improvident, slovenly, nar- 
row-minded, and, when beginning 
to fall into ill health, inclined to 
morbid brooding, and to an un- 
wholesome savouring of the thought 
of death, from which frame of minda 
piece of good news or a glass of wine 
would suddenly carry him into the 
most boisterous, most childish state 
of jollity. He had received a very 
careful and comparatively liberal ed- 
ucation ; he had travelled much, and 
associated with men of talents and 
position: yet, despite his linguis- 
tic facility for writing, he was on 
the whole an unintellectual man. 
He cared for no art save his own; 
books had no attraction for him; 
he seems to have been totally un-. 
aware of the great intellectual and 
social questions which were shak- 
ing the world around him. His 
conversation in society, if any- 
thing like his letters, must have been 
quaint, but rather vulgarly jocular: 
his mind, though not inactive, was 
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frivolous; his tastes, though inno- 
cent, were coarse ; his life, although 
moral, was mean. Unlike his father, 
who was intellectually far superior 
to him, he never aimed at raising 
his social position, or at doing more 
than merely secure himself and his 
from present distress. He aspired 
to no higher society than that of 
his good-natured, illiterate, vulgar 
wife, and of his low, coarse, jovial 
friends; small musicians and trades- 
folk. He yearned after no finer 
pleasures than those of sipping his 
punch while listening to tavern 
jests and pothouse brawls, of pay- 
ing court to actresses and chamber- 
maids, of dancing and picknicking 
with his loud stupid wife, of play- 
ing the buffoon at masked balls. 
His very affection was of a sensual, 
convivial sort, seeking for nothing 
which could raise him by compel- 
ling him to admire. After his 
separation from his father, a serious, 
ambitious, and intellectual man, 
whose influences had kept him in 
check, all the mediocrity of his 
character and aspirations became 
apparent: his life, despite childish, 
delightful little occasional traits, 
such as his love for birds and 
beasts, was the life of the low Ger- 
man middle classes, untouched by 
the earnest poetry of Goethe, un- 
embellished by the playful, fanciful 
grotesqueness of Jean Paul; it was 
the illiterate, thriftless, jocose, super- 
stitious life of the illiterate, thrift- 
less, jocose, superstitious Austrians 
of the last century. Mozart’s nature 
was a good and pure one, but ex- 
ternal circumstances never forced 
upon him a struggle with himself; 
a sacrifice which might have en- 
nobled and raised it out of medioc- 
rity. His very music did not seem 
to elevate him. To compose music 
was a necessity to him. His mind 
was overflowing with masterpieces, 
but they seemed as little connected 
with its main characteristics as if 
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they had been put into it by some 
foreign agency. To suppose, as 
Nohl does, that he was constantly 
striving after higher perfection, is 
absurd: his own genius ripened, 
and his art along with it, but ab- 
solutely without effort on his part. 
He was not, like Michael Angelo, 
straining after grander forms; nor, 
like Lionardo, seeking everywhere 
for a more subtle beauty. He had 
neither ambition nor ideal; he pro- 
duced masterpieces as spontane- 
ously as the tree produces the fruit, 
and what he produced thus sponta- 
neously was superior by far to 
what others might have obtained 
by countless efforts. When once 
we have thus seen the real Mozart, 
we cannot for a moment give any 
weight to the fanciful modern no- 
tion of tracing all Mozart’s composi- 
tions to some emotion or some idea 
which ‘may be supposed to have 
occupied his mind about the time 
of their production; for Mozart’s 
feelings were neither more subtle 
nor more profound than those of 
most men of his station; and as to 
general ideas—such as that Don 
Giovanni represents the force of 
nature, and Donna Anna the force 
of society—he was the last man to 
conceive anything of the sort, even 
had he possessed the advantage of 
living in Dr. Nohl’s day, and dip- 
ping like him into Hegel’s zsthetics. 
And it is as impossible to associate 
such exquisitely delicate and lovely 
musical types as those of Don Otta- 
vio, of Pamina, and of Cherubino, 
with a man like Mozart, who was 
usually trivial, often vulgar, and 
occasionally stupidly coarse in his 
thoughts and words, as it is impos- 
sible to associate the enthusiastic 
young saints, all spiritual longing 
and ecstasy, of the Umbrian school 
of painting, with the cynical, grasp- 
ing, atheistic Perugino; impossible, 
until we have admitted that it is 
the artist’s genius, not his character, 
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which produces masterpieces, and 
that in such cases the special genius 
and the character, although existing 
in the same person, are in reality 
independent of each other. And 
indeed, even the high priest Nohl, 
despite his attempts at explaining 
Mozart the musician by Mozart the 
man, has occasionally felt that he 
has before him merely an exquisite- 
ly subtle musical instrument; and 
that this being the case, the ques- 
tion necessarily arises, What great 
mind was it that expressed its aspi- 
rations through its sounds? And 
Dr. Nohl has answered, with as- 
tounding coolness, The great artist 
who used the exquisite instrument 
was the German people. There 
is the explanation of Mozart the 
musician, if you are not satisfied 
with that to be found in Mozart 
the man: “‘Nathan the Wise’ 
was already written, ‘Faust’ was 
being written, the moment had. 
come when the ‘ Zauberfléte’ could 
be composed.” This seems plausi- 
ble enough at first sight, but on 
further examination the explanation 
proves so incomplete as to require 
another one in order for it to be 
understood. For when Dr. Nohl 
says the German people, it is evi- 
dent, from his reference to Lessing 
and Goethe, that he means that 
part of the German people which 
constituted the great intellectual 
movement of which ‘ Nathan the 
Wise’ and ‘Faust’ are the repre- 
sentatives. But it so happens that 
Mozart belonged to that other part 
of the German nation which had 
no share in this movement—the 
Catholic South-East Germans, who 
aided as little in, and received as 
little impression from, the literary 
movement which was taking place 
in the Protestant Central Germany 
as did their Bohemian and Hun- 
aes neighbours; and who, while 

ing was writing his rationalistic 


polemics, Herder his philosophical 
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history, Wieland his semi-p 
novels, Goethe his ‘ Werther,’ and 
Schiller his ‘Don Carlos,’ read 
nothing but lives of saints and 
“ghost almanacks,” and whose 
upper classes got what little cul- 
ture they possessed from Latin 
sources, from their Paris-imported 
novels, and Italian Court-poets, 
Metastasio and Casti. Mozart, 
then, the stanch Austrian, the 
fervent Catholic, could not have 
been personally influenced by the 
intellectual revival of Weimar and 
Frankfort and Leipzig; and had it 
even been within possibility that 
he had in some mysterious fashion 
been indirectly affected by feelin 
and efforts of which himself and 
his public were ignorant, it would 
have yet been totally impossible 
for the German intellectual move- 
ment of the eighteenth century, 
born of opposition to the French 
literature, of imitation of the Eng- 
lish, of revival of the antique—a 
purely critical, eclectic, philosophi- 
cal movement—to produce such 
works as ‘Don Giovanni’ and the 
‘Zauberfléte.’ Mozart was not an 
artist like Mengs or Dannecker, a 
pupil of critics and estheticians, a 
reviver of antique forms; his art 
was a living art, not conjured up 
by the teachings of a Winckelmann 
and a Lessing, but regularly pro- 
duced by preceding art—not ad- 
dressed to the cultivated taste of 
a few individuals, but expressing 
the long-existing ssthetical condi- 
tion of a whole people. Andwhich . 
was that people? How did the 
sudden German eclectic revival pro- 
duce what must have needed cen- 
turies of incubation, and that the 
incubation of a whole nation? Was 
Mozart the direct product of Bach 
and Handel; and if so, were Bach 
and Handel also, in whose days tha 
German mind was still fast in the 
bondage of French fashion—were 
they also due to the movement 
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headed by Lessing and Goethe? Dr. 
Noh] cannot pretend that; no, he 
has a further explanation. The art, 
he says, which thus depended upon 
the movement of the German intel- 
lect, was originally not German: it 
had been sown and developed in 
Italy, whence it was rooted up and 
transplanted to German soil just at 
the moment of efflorescence, in order 
to benefit by the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of ‘ Nathan the Wise’ and 
‘Faust,’ the two most-purely philo- 
sophical, critical, eclectic, and un- 
spontaneous works of art that ever 
were produced. 

But Dr. Nohl gets quite lost in 
trying to account for the success of 
this extraordinary process of artis- 
tic uprooting and transplanting. He 
has to seek refuge in figurative 
language of the most gorgeous and 
bewildering sort; in short, he does 
not know what he means. He had 
told us that Mozart’s music was due 
to Mozart’s personal character, then 
that it was produced by the Ger- 
man intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century, then that it 
had apparently originated in Italy. 
It is not worth while to follow him 
in this puzzle, and we had best 
turn to the writer from whose views 
on Mozart’s position in art history 
those of all succeeding German cri- 
tics have, with more or less variation 
and more or less success, been bor- 
rowed, because he first, and perhaps 
alone, presented a logical proposi- 


tion, a distinct statement of what. 


he deemed to be the truth, respect- 
ing the real mission of Mozart. This 
critic was Alexander Oulibicheff, a 
Russian dilettante who had received 
his musical education in Germany, 
and who, although writing in 
French, was intensely Teutonic in 
feeling, and an implacable enemy of 
Italian 1usic. * 

Oulibicheff was much more than 


* Nouvelle Biographie de Mozart. Moscow: 1843. 3 vols. 
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a mere musician; he was a lively, 
imaginative, and occasionally elo- 
quent writer—a sort of exaggerated, 
tactless Stendhal, whose wild fan- 
cies and often highly grotesque 
language could make even the 
most technical subject interesting 
and amusing. Unfortunately, this 
imaginative, sophistical talent con- 
tinually led him, as it has led all 
those who have possessed it, into 
seeing in music an infinite number 
of things which it did not contain— 
into discovering meanings and ex- 
pressions of which the composer 
never dreamed—into judging of art 
by entirely mistaken standards of 
logic, dramatic expression, and phil- 
osophical speculation. He was a 
most: remarkable example of that 
class of musical critics who, finding 
it extremely difficult to describe 
musical form—because, not being 
imitated from any existing object, 
it can be appreciated only when 
heard—have set about describing 
what can easily be described,— 
namely, the human emotions which 
the music is supposed to express. 
He was eminently one of those 
who, not being able to make us 
follow the modulations of a piece 
which we have never heard, make 
us follow instead the logical concat- 
enation of ideas and emotions; and 
who, unable to make us admire the 
musician’s really musical qualities, 
praise him for qualities which are 
not musical ones at all, and which 
most often he does not really pos- 
sess—for understanding the partic- 
ular frame of mind of a stage char- 
acter, the manner in which his 
thoughts and feelings succeed each 
other, and affect him more or less 
violently according to his peculiar 
mental condition,—problems whose 
solution the composer may learn 
from his playwright, from a man 
who does not know one tune from 
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another—best of all, perhaps, from 
a deaf metaphysician. Such critics 
are naturally in favour of art which 
is in what Hegel calls the romantic 
phase—the phase in which art has 
an aim and a standard exterior to 
itself; such as logical development 
of ideas and dramatic expression— 
and are naturally hostile to art in 
the classic phase, in which art 
knows no higher aim than its own 
artistic perfection, no higher stand- 
ard than that of mere artistic 
beauty. And Oulibicheff is a strik- 
ing example of the result of such 
critical tendencies. He certainly 
originally, and at bottom, admired 
Mozart for his musical qualities, but 
he mest decidedly had accustomed 
himself to praise him only for his 
non-musical ones; and having set 
him up as an idol, it became necessary 
to explain his adoration by discover- 
ing in the composer all those philo- 
sophical, psychological, non-musical 
aims which he had persuaded him- 
self were the highest ones of the art. 
Oulibicheff saw at a glance that 
Mozart stood, in the history of the 
art, at the turning-point between 
the classic phase and the romantic 
phase—between the musicians who 
had striven solely after musical per- 
fection, and those who were striving 
after psychological truth and dra- 
matic expression. He immediately 
decided that Mozart was not the 
last of the classicists, but the first 
of the romanticists— not the cul- 
mination of the first school, but 
the beginning of the next one; 
that he had overthrown and re- 
formed the already existing, not 
completed and perfected it; that, 
therefore, the art which had pre- 
ceded him had been on the wrong 
road, while that which succeeded 
him was on: the right one ;—a series 
of propositions which he attempted 
to prove in three large volumes, and 
which all his successors—M. Blaze 
de Bury, Dr. Hannslick, and Dr. 


Nohl—have accepted as true be 
yond all power of dispute. 
According to Oulibicheff, the musi- 
cal schools which preceded Mozart 
had each of them developed some es- 
sential part of the art, but had either 
done so imperfectly or to the detri- 
ment of some other part, and each of 


them had considered its own branch ‘ 


the sole aim and object of musical 
study: thence, according to Ouli- 
bicheff, a most chaotic state of 
things, which it was the mission of 
Mozart to reduce to harmony. He 
was to gather together all the sepa- 
rate styles and schools, to develo 
the yet immature and to reduce to 
just proportions the over-developed, 
and to subject all these various 
elements to a new law, to unite 
them with a new aim, equally un- 
known to all the representative 
musicians of previous generations, 
—the law and the aim of the ro- 
mantic school, of which he thus 
became at once the founder and the 
most perfect example. In order 
that music might express great 
human types.and great psycholog- 
ical generalisations, that it might 
bring dramatic effect to the highest 
pitch, that it might become a means 
of instruction and edification, Mozart 
was to unite together the different 
branches of the art . which had 
hitherto developed under the pres- 
sure of the desire for more artistic 
perfection. The great choral effects 
of Palestrina, the fugued music of 
Bach, the sacred melody of Handel, 
the profane melody of the Italians, 
the instrumental refinements of 
Haydn, the vocal refinements of 
Porpora, the tragic declamation of 
Gluck, the comic declamation of 


Piccini,— all these artistic pro- . 


ductions were thrown down in 
their perfection before Mozart, that 
he might select them, arrange them, 
and weave them into an immortal 
work. The notion is poetical; but 
an examination into musical his- 
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tory, and a comparison with the 
history of the other fine arts, proves 
it to be utterly untenable. These 
yarious musical styles were the 
growth of various and very different 
times; and had Mozart attempted 
to unite them, he would have been 
binding together dead flowers with 
fresh ones; each variety having 
required for its efflorescence cir- 
cumstances so different from those 
required by its predecessors and suc- 
cessors, that one had. to fade and 
wither before the other could bud 
—or rather, the plant had neces- 
sarily to change from one condition 
to another. For as sure as the fruit 
is contained in the blossom, and 
cannot develop till the blossom 
has ceased to exist, so is one artistic 
style contained in embryo in its 
predecessor, and cannot develo 
until the previous style has fallen 
to pieces. Art, represented by a 
whole body of artists and by their 
public, is an animate whole, living, 
growing, and therefore changing, 
and which can be in only one 
phase of existence at one time. 
There exists what is more import- 
ant than the works of a single 
artist, and that is the joint work 
of all the artists, of all the com- 
posers, of all the performers, and 
of all the audiences of a given 
period. There exists the abstract 
style, the abstract artistic form, 
which belongs to no single indi- 
vidual, but to all the individuals 
of the same time—a style and a 
form as varied and manifold as are 
the various talents of the artists 
who make up a generation, but yet 
as homogeneous and limited as is 
the genius of that whole genera- 
tion. It is an abstract existence, 
because unaltered by the peculiar 
circumstances which make one man 
differ from another. It exists only 
in the mind of the critic, but it 
exists none the less absolutely, be- 
cause it can be found in the works 
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of each man when we strip them 
of what is individual to that man. 
This artistic form is not created by 
any single artist,—it is born of the 
artistic forms of a previous period, 
just as the artists themselves are 
the intellectual product of their 
artistic predecessors. It lives as 
does any other product of nature; 
it buds, blows, develops, gives birth 
to another form, and dies. This 
is the life of the art while its life 
is yet strong and real: the forms 
grow spontaneously by the process 
of evolution inherent in the art 
itself. Now, at the close of the 
last century, music had, since its 
technical maturity, run through 
several stages. The forms of the 
days of Handel and Bach were 
as dead in the days of Mozart as 
were the forms of Homer ig the 
days of Theocritus; and those of 
the time of Gluck were as fast 
dying as were those of Botticelli 
in the time of Raphael. Mozart 
could no longer spontaneously cre- 
ate the forms of either—he could 
only imitate them. Had he done 
so, had he united together the forms: 
of dead generations, he would have 
produced incoherent, cold, imper- 
fect forms. He woyld have been 
an eclectist like the Caracci in 
painting. Now such eclecticism 
exists only after classic art has 


‘run through its whole course of 


development—when the true ideal 
has already been attained, and 
there remains nothing to do but 
to build up a false one out of the 
ruins of the past; as the cold awk- 
ward Palladian architects created 
an incoherent style with the de- 
tails of previous schools of archi- 
tecture. Was this the case when 
Mozart appeared? Had real artistic 
life ceased, and was it his mission 
to bind together the effete forms 
which he had come too late to cre- 
ate? To this question, suggested by 
an examination into Oulibicheff’s 
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theory, we answer, and all who 
know and love Mozart will answer 
with us, No—decidedly and em- 
phatically, No. 

How, then, could he have united 
together these various styles, as 
Oulibicheff and Nohl pretend, un- 
less it was granted to the greatest 
of musicians to break through those 
laws of growth and decline without 
which music could never have ex- 
isted? Here, again, Mozart’s own 
works must furnish the answer. 
We can only refer to them, and to 
the direct proofs they contain, that 
Mozart not only never united pre- 
viously existing styles, but more- 
over possessed only one style, and 
that the style common to his whole 
generation. Mozart composed, it 
is true, works of all categories: 
heroig operas, and comic operas, 
and semi-serious operas—masses, 
and litanies, and psalms—sym- 
phonies, sonatas, quartets, and al- 
most every description of vocal and 
instrumental music for the church, 
the concert-room, and the theatre ; 


but in all these sorts of composi- ° 


tions he displayed only one style, 
varying according to date and cir- 
cumstances, and especially accord- 
ing to the various physical means, 
vocal or instrumental, large or 
small, which he employed, but 
always the same style, enclosed by 
very distinct limits. The Jupiter 
symphony is very different from 
the Requiem; “ Non piu andrai” is 
not the same as “ Batti, Batti ;” the 
first finale of the ‘ Zauberfléte’ is 
not particularly like the second 
finale of ‘ Don Giovanni:’ but com- 
pare all of them with any work by 
Handel, by Pergolesi, by Bach, by 
Jomelli, or by Gluck, and you 
will instantly remark a common 
character which unites them to 
each other as forcibly as it distin- 
guishes them from the works of 
Mozart’s predecessors. This com- 
mon character is the general style 


in which they are written, the 
constantly recurring musical forms 
of which they consist. The style 
admits of various adaptations, the 
forms admit of various modifica- 
tions, yet they always remain, on 
the whole, the same. The pieces 
may be simple and graceful, com- 
plicated and resplendent, tender or 
cheerful, but they are always soft, 
light, flowing, sinuous; the forms 
are always small, delicate, rounded, 
of sweet, easy, natural modulation, 
with passages of notes linked to- 
gether by twos and threes, with 
gentle rhythmical flow, and con- 
stantly recurring rocket-like move- 
ments on to high notes, and sweet, 
sighing, softened closes — forms 
which stand to those of pre- 
ceding schools as do the soft, 
delicate, graceful forms of Praxi- 
telean Fauns and Cupids to , the 
severer, more massive, more vigor- 
ous forms of the serene, majestic 
gods, and heroes, and Amazons of 
Phidias and Scopas; and Mozart, 
gay or melancholy, simple, or florid, 
or splendid, always appears, com- 
pared to Handel and Bach, to 
Gluck and Jomelli, as some ex- 
quisite idyllist or elegist by the 
side of a grand, unimpassioned 
epic poet, and of an impassioned 
pathetic tragedian. Mozart never 
approached to heroic grandeur in 
any of his compositions, resplend- 
ent though they may be, for heroie 
grandeur belonged exclusively to 
the school of the beginning of his 
century—of Handel and Bach, of 
Marcello and of Durante; and he 
approached to tragic pathos only 
in a very few pieces, unmistakably 
and purposely imitated from Gluck 
and Jomelli, — such as the first 
duet between Donna Anna and 
Don Ottavio in ‘Don Giovanni,’ 
and part of the great quintet of 
‘Titus,’ and to a certain though 
very limited extent in his early 
opera of ‘Idomeneo,’ composed when 
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Gluck and Jomelli were not yet 
one out of fashion, and when the 
style which succeeded theirs was 
not yet thoroughly eliminated out 
of it. The ghost of the Com- 
mander is, very properly, a mere 
comic-opera hobgoblin; while the 
conspirators and regicides of ‘ Titus ’ 
are, very improperly, mere senti- 
mental shepherds and shepherd- 
esses. These were the natural ten- 
dencies of Mozart’s style—the last, 
and consequently the least massive 
and powerful, of those belonging to 
the eighteenth century. As we have 
already remarked, he was severed 
off by most distinct and unmistak- 
able limits from his immediate and 
more remote predecessors. This 
has generally, though very vaguely, 
been admitted; but no one has as 
yet, to the best of our belief, drawn 
attention to the fact that there 
were no limits severing him from 
his own contemporaries: for in 
their compositions we meet not 
only the same general character- 
istics; the same non-heroic, non- 
tragic, elegiac, or idyllic style; the 
same roundness, tenderness, and 
brilliancy ; the same adaptation to 
light and graceful subjects; the 
same inaptitude for solemn and 
tragic ones,—but we meet with the 
same individual forms, the same cut 
of phrase, the same ornaments, the 
same closes, the same delicate ara- 
besque-like twirling and twining and 
wreathing of originally simple ideas ; 
we meet, if on a much smaller scale, 
the same system of rhythmical ac- 
companiments, in which the hither- 
to neglected wind instruments begin 
to be freely used, and where a good 
portion of the melody is already 
given over to the orchestra, which 
enters into far more serious com- 
petition with the vocal parts than 
it had hithertodone. That Mozart’s 
style was the same as that of his 
Italian contemporaries is proved 
by a curious little piece of malice 
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which on one occasion he con- 
ceived and carried out, in order 
to show their inferiority to him- 
self. Irritated at the success of 
Martin’s ‘Cosa Rara’ and Sarti’s 
‘Fra i due Litiganti,’ which had 
supplanted his own ‘ Figaro,’ and 
determined to make the public 
appreciate the difference between 
their operas and his, Mozart made 
the orchestra at Don Giovanni’s sup- 
per play two fragments of favour- 
ite pieces respectively by Martin 
and Sarti—little, graceful, finikin 
melodies—which were immediately 
succeeded by his own splendid 
‘Non pid andrai.’ The crushin 
effect of this, the most brilliant an 
spirited piece Mozart ever composed, 
immediately after the feeble, sugary 
airs of his rivals, is incredible, and 
the trick must have succeeded to 
perfection with a contemporary au- 
dience well acquainted with the 
music of Martin and Sarti. But 
nowadays, when Martin and Sarti 
have long been forgotten,—when 
no one understands or even remarks 
Leporello’s information, that one 
piece is ‘Cosa Rara,’ and the other 
‘Fra due Litiganti’—information 
which the German translator of 
‘Don Giovanni’ has entirely over- 
looked,—nowadays not one in a 
thousand persons guesses that these 
two tunes are not as much by Mozart 
as all the rest of the scene. For 
although there is a marked differ- 
ence in the value of the various 
pieces, there is no discrepancy of 
style, no sudden change, such as 
would accompany the transition to- 
an air by Handel or Pergolesi; the 
three pieces—Martin’s, Sarti’s, and 
Mozart’s—dovetail perfectly, and 
the effect is not more incoherent 
than if one of Mozart’s own feebler 
pieces, one of his mild sonata 
themes or meek little ——— 
had been immediately followed by 
“ Non pid andrai.” 

But if this similarity—nay, this 
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homogeneousness—of style, be so 
striking in the case of inferior com- 
posers, how much more is it not 
the case with Mozart’s two great 
Italian rivals, Paisiello and Cim- 
arosa, with his immediate Italian 
successor (only a few years his 
junior), Luigi Cherubini, despite 
the much feebler orchestra of the 
two first? The famous Grétry was 
wont to say that the only difference 
between Mozart and Cimarosa was, 
that the former placed the statue in 
the orchestra and the pedestal on 
the stage, while the latter placed 
the statue on the stage and the 
pedestal in the orchestra—a remark 
whose justness we can fully under- 
stand when we remember such 
pieces as the ball-scene in ‘Don 
Giovanni,’ where the instruments 
play the melody, and the voices 
literally sing the mere rhythmical 
accompaniment. Mozart, born in 
Germany, where instrumental music 
was more cultivated than vocal, 
and forced, by the difficulty with 
which he could obtain an order for 
an opera (he wrote only seven 
during his manhood, while Cima- 
rosa and Paisiello wrote each forty 
or fifty), to devote himself almost 
exclusively to the composition of 
symphonies, sonatas, violin trios 
and quartets, naturally gave much 
more importance to the instru- 
mental part than did his Italian 
contemporaries, who wrote only 
operas and masses, and who wrote, 
moreover, for singers as excellent 
as those of Mozart were mediocre. 
This is the main difference between 
Mozart and his contemporaries ; and 
it is a difference in the mere phys- 
ical means, but not in the form, 
the style, and all that depends upon 
the intellectual conception. The 
only really intellectual difference 
between them is one of degree— 
the difference due to the fact that 
Mozart’s genius was more varied, 
inexhaustible, and splendid than 


that of even the most gifted of his 
rivals. 

But those rivals, those men whose 
genius was inferior but whose style 
was the same as his, were Italians— 
Cimarosa, Paisiello, Guglielmi, and 
a whole host of smaller composers; 
and that style, which he had in 
common with them, was an Italian 
style; they had not imitated it 
from his—they, older than himself, 
and who were at the summit of 
their fame when he was obscure 
and starving; nay, it existed al- 
ready, in an undeveloped state, in 
the works of Sarti and Sacchini, 
composed when both he and Cima- 
rosa were mere boys. How, then, 
had Mozart, the German, the hater 
of Italians, the national hero of Dr, 
Nohl, the grand reformer of Oulibi- 
cheff, obtained possession of a style 
already existing in Italy when he 
was a child, and which, if it blazed 
out more splendidly than it had 
hitherto done in his ‘Idomeneo,’ 
was already most distinctly notice- 
able in the ‘Giulio Sabino,’ which 
Sarti had composed at Venice a 
year before? Had Mozart stolen 
the cut of his airs, of his recitatives, 
of his very musical phrases and 
ornaments—everything, in short, 
save his more complicated concerted 
pieces and more splendid orchestra— 
from Sarti, a composer who was im- 
measurably his inferior? Most cer- 
tainly not. The explanation of this 
curious fact, so entirely overlooked, 
or so carefully hidden away by 
Mozart’s biographers, must not be 
sought for in any miserable idea of 
imitation or plagiarism on either 
side, but in that large general law 
we have already alluded to—a law 
so totally ignored by writers on 
music — by which the musical 
forms and style of one period gra 
dually grow out of the musical 
forms and style of the preceding 
one, and with as definite a rela 


tionship to them as that between 
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the seed and the plant, the blossom 
and the fruit. Mozart’s style was 
the same as that of Cimarosa and 
of Paisiello, because it was born of 
the same parent as theirs; because, 
inasmuch as Mozart, Cimarosa, and 
Paisiello, all equally were the direct 
artistic offspring of Gluck and 
Jomelli, Piccini and Sacchini, 
their style necessarily was the one 
elaborated out of that of Gluck 
and Jomelli, and Piccini and 
Sacchini. But this: is not all. 
Mozart was a German; how came 
he to be the artistic offspring of 
Italians, and the artistic brother of 
Italians? The answer is very sim- 
ple, but one which is based upon a 
fact forgotten or purposely neglected 
in our days. Because the whole 
musical art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with the exception of the 
miserable offshoot which had been 
withering and growing hideous in 
France ever since Lully brought it 
from Italy—because the whole really 
living musical art of the eighteenth 
century was Italian, and purely 
Italian. Because Italy was the 
country where it had originated, 
and where it lived and grew and 
changed; because the Italians com- 
posed and sang for all other nations ; 
because the musical public of Ger- 
many, of England, nay, of Spain, 
Portugal, and Russia, had acquired 
all its notions and tastes from the Ital- 
ians; because all foreign composers 
learned their art either in Italy 
itself, or from Italian teachers, or 
from Italian works; because they 
composed either for Italian perform- 
ers or for performers educated by 
Italians, to suit the taste either of 
an Italian audience or of an audience 
fed off Italian compositions; be- 
cause, in short, as long as classical 
music, music for music’s own sake, 
existed, Italy was the country 
whence every musical movement 
issued, and to which every mus- 
ical movement returned. Mozart, 
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although a German as a man, was 
an Italian as an artist, as Handel 
and Bach and Gluck, Germans as 
much as himself, had also been 
Italian musicians,» having their 
Italian artistic parents and breth- 
ren, each in his epoch, Marcello 
and Durante, and Boccherini and 
Jomelli. For the artistic nation- 
ality of a painter, a sculptor, or a 
musician, depends upon the link, 
not of physical, but of intellectual 
affinity. The people who give the 
complexion, the manners, the habits, 
produce only the man; while the 
people who give the ideas, the forms, 
the style, produce the artist. To 
the painter or to the sculptor a 
nation gives models, to the writer 
thoughts and modes of feeling, to 
the musician it gives rudimentary 
musical forms and tendencies. The 
artist and the succession of artists 
who constitute a school are thus 


‘born of the soil, and nourished by 


the humblest of their countrymen ; 
but an individual artist can leave 
his native place, in which he would 
vainly seek for this popular ali- 
mentation of his talent—he can join 
the children of another race, be 
adopted by that race, obtain from 
it all its wealth of artistic sugges- 
tion and tradition, and return it 
tripled by his genius. This is what 
was done by Handel, by Gluck, and 
most of all by Mozart. Dr. Nohl 
asks, in one of the rare moments 
when his hero’s mediocrity seems 
to have come home to him, whence 
did Mozart obtain such exquisitely 
delicate types as Tamino and Pa- 
mina? Whence? From the source 
whence he drew his Don Ottavio 
and his Cherubino, and whence 
Cimarosa and Paisiello drew their 
Carolina, their Curiazio, and their 
Nina,—from the genius of the Ital- 
ian people, which during a century 
expended its best energies in music, 
as it had done two hundred years 
before in the plastic arts. 
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Mozart, then, was an Italian, the 
direct offspring of Italians, in his 
musical forms and style ; but was he 
equally one in the manner in which 
he used these forms, in the spirit 
in which he viewed this style? 
True, he was connected with his own 
generation by the means which he 
employed, but was he not severed 
off from it by the aims towards 
which he employed them? Ouli- 
bicheff, and after him Dr. Nohl, 
distinctly affirm that the latter was 
the case; that Mozart accepted the 
forms elaborated by his predeces- 
sors, but put them to a new use; 
that he was the first of the roman- 
ticists dealing with classic materials, 
employing what had been obtained 
in the service of art for art’s own 
sake, in the search after art for an 
ulterior object. Hitherto, we are 
told by these writers—nay, we are 
told more or less distinctly by all 


modern critics—that musicians had ' 


aimed at mere musical perfection, 
at mere beauty of form; and we 
are told that Mozart was the first 
who succeeded in making music the 
direct and unfailing exponent of 
dramatic situation and psycholo- 
gical truth. We are told that he 
was the true disciple of Gluck, a 
composer who had come too early 
to put his theories of expression 
into the absolute action which Mo- 
zart did; that he was the first who 
created by the means of music vast 
types of humanity, and displayed 
those types in the most appropriate 
action; that, in short, he was the 
first practical and successful musi- 
cal romanticist. 

Such is Oulibicheff’s doctrine, 
but it is far from being a true one. 
First, with respect to Mozart’s re- 
lation to Gluck, let it be remem- 
bered that there were in the com- 
poser of ‘ Orpheus’ and of ‘ Alceste’ 
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two entirely distinct individuals: 
Gluck the great musical genius, the 
composer of melodies of exquisite 
beauty, the artistic offspring of Han- 
del and Pergolesi; and Gluck the 
speculative esthetician, the man who 
hoped to carry expression even to 
distinguishing between a queen and 
her attendant—nay, to the imitation 
of the cries of animals,—the com- 
poser of long and tedious pieces, in 
which all is sacrificed to dramatic 
effect, which is not obtained ; the im- 
itator of the unmelodious, crabbed, 
ranting declamation of Rameau and 
Campra. Mozart, as a composer 
of the same school as Cimarosa and 
Paisiello, was necessarily connected 
with the first of these halves of 
Gluck’s character, because the school 
to which he belonged was born of 
that to which Gluck belonged ; but 
Mozart as the most purely musicah 
genius the world has ever produced, 
was as necessarily totally disconnec- 
ted with the second half of Gluck’s 
individuality, because this theoret- 
ical unartistic half was as artisti- 
cally sterile as it was artistically 
isolated. We find, therefore, in Mo- 
zart’s earliest opera of ‘ Idomeneo’” 
written while Gluck was still flour- 
ishing, traces, though slight, of 
Gluck’s musical forms, which re- 
mained in Mozart’s style, as it did 
in that of his contemporaries, until 
this new style had entirely devel- 
oped, and its predecessor had en- 
tirely disappeared ; but we find no 
trace whatever of Gluck’s theories, 
of his method of amalgamating 
recitative and air, of his tendency 
towards the plainest, barest declam- 
ation. If ‘Idomeneo’ resembles 
‘Orpheus’ or ‘Alceste,’ if it have 
something of their tragic pathos, it 
is because the style of ‘Orpheus’ 
and ‘ Alceste’ was not yet extinct.* 
But this comparative severity of 








* Mozart occasionally imitated Gluck on those very rare occasions, such as Donna 
Anna’s first air,and the two speeches of the Commander, where tragic solemnity was 
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musical form, which we still occa- 
sionally remark in ‘ Idomeneo,’ 

gradually disappeared as Mozart’s 

- style developed, totally vanished 
when it attained its acme; and that 
tragic pathos which Gluck possessed 
to so high a degree, Mozart, the 
fully developed Mozart, was abso- 
lutely devoid of. 

How, then, could Mozart, with 
his style limited, like that of his 
contemporaries, within the bounds 
of idyllic and elegiac sweetness 
and gaiety, with musical forms 
which could not be adapted to 
any but light and non-tragic sub- 
jects—how could Mozart give that 
unfailing expression to all sub- 
jects, and create every species of 
human type? That he totally fail- 
ed in heroic subjects and character 
is proved by the delightfully sweet 
and pastoral music to which he 
set Metastasio’s ‘Titus’ (a version 
of Corneille’s ‘Cinna’); but Oulibi- 
cheff and all the Germans shove 
aside this lovely opera, so embarrass- 
ing to their theories: they say that 
its want of expression is due to the 
subject (a most pathetic one, as it 
happens), to the historical anachron- 

‘isms, to the part of Sextus being sung 
by a woman—in short, to anything 
and everything; nay, doubts are even 
shed on the authenticity of this 
dramatically worthless but musically 
exquisite opera, which, if not com- 
posed by Mozart, must have been 
composed by a genius equal to him- 
self. Oulibicheff and Nohl deliber- 
ately throw ‘Titus’ aside, and re- 
fer us solely to Mozart’s comic and 
semi-serious operas for the proof of 
their assertion. That these latter 
are as dramatically good as ‘ Titus’ 
is dramatically bad, is natural ; 
because the very qualities of the 
style of Mozart and of his contem- 





poraries—that very lightness, deli- 
cacy, and idyllic sweetness which 
rendered it so utterly incompatible 
with tragic characters and situa- 
tions—render it in the highest de- 
gree suitable to comic and semi- 
serious ones. There was no attempt 
on Mozart’s part to express either 
of these sorts of character; he mere- 
ly wrote exquisite music, which 
happened to suit comedy, as it hap- 
pened also not to suit tragedy. 
General fitness there is, and it must 
strike every one; but Oulibicheff, 
and Dr. Nohl, Oulibicheff’s faithful 
apostle, pretend to discover much 
more than such gener concordance 
between the music and the subject. 
Oulibicheff in his careful analysis, 
and Nohl in his more cursory 
criticism of ‘Figaro,’ affirm that 
Mozart’s music. has expressed every 
situation and every character most 
distinctly, so that the music in- 
duces a mood exactly analogous to 
that induced by the words. Now 
every one who has read the play 
knows that the single situations 
and characters are far from edify- 
ing, and the general spirit far from 
morally beautiful; so that if, as 
our critics pretend, Mozart gave 
in music the precise equivalent of 
the venal light-hearted Figaro, the 
cowardly cunning Basilio, the heart- 
less coquette Susanna, the jealous 
and licentious Count, the sensually 
sentimental Countess, and the whole 
loose, lawless, heartless, moral at- 
mosphere of the castle of Almaviva, 
he must, by giving the musical equi- 
valent of each and all of these, have 
given a work of art of decidedly im- 
moral tendency. Nor is Oulibicheff 
—for he, as the most brilliant writ- 
er on Mozart, is really responsible 
for all that others have repeated, 
—nor is Oulibicheff satisfied with 


indispensable; but such direct imitations merely mark the limits of Mozait's own 
style, by showing how he had to resort to that of another man when the occasion 


required high pathos. 
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attributing to Mozart’s music the 
faithful rendering of this degree 
of moral evil: he affirms that in 
the songs of Cherubino, those pur- 
est and fairest inspirations, Mozart 
expresses a character corrupt be- 
_ fore it is even mature—a hideous, 
precocious piece of vileness; and 
finally, that in ‘Don Giovanni’ he 
gives us this character developed 
to the utmost,—to use his own 
words, “le sensualisme personnifié, 
le Titan charnel, comme Faust est le 
Titan intellectuel.” 

And to this, which, were music not 
incapable of such psychological dis- 
tinctions, would be its utter moral 
condemnation, the critics smile pla- 
cid acquiescence, and explain that 
Mozart made all this immorality 
moral by his wonderful naiveté, by 
his philosophical conception of this 
vileness. But we cannot listen with 
patience to the repetition of theories 
which, if true, would show, not that 
Mozart’s works should be loved and 
praised above all others, but that 
they should be thrown into the fire 
as a foul misuse of genius. For- 
tunately this supreme merit of the 
expression of the abominable exists 
only in the morbid fancy of un- 
worthy critics, which alone, as those 
who have studied the psychology 
of music now know, music can ex- 
press.* Mozart made no attempt 
at expressing more than the most 
superficial distinctions of mood and 
situation. When the words speak 
of love, we find merely sweet and 
tender melody, whether the love 
be the chivalric passion of Don 
Ottavio or the cynical lust of Don 
Giovanni; when the words are 
gay, we meet merely a brisk, bril- 
liant piece, without any indica- 
tion whether the gaiety be that of 
a village wedding or of an orgie. 
Mozart—or rather, we should say, 


music—knows characters, not ag 
heroes and villains, saints or satyrs, 
but as sopranos, tenors, and b 

—as singers in the graceful, the ten- 
der, or the brilliant style. Donna 
Anna is merely another name for 
Vitellia; Don Ottavio is the same 
character as Titus and as Tamino; 
Figaro is a less developed Don Gio- 
vanni; the regicide Sesto is merely 
amore developed Cherubino,—just 
as in Cimarosa’s works the shopboy 
Paolino sings just like the hero 
Curiatus; and the family of the 
Venetian shopkeeper is quite as 
refined, quite as heroic, as that 
of the Roman Horatii. Expres- 
sion is dependent upon form; and 
as in Mozart the form is limited 
to the tender, the graceful, the 
brilliant, so the expression likewise 
does not go beyond these qualities. 
Moreover, as the forms are always 
purely beautiful, so the expression 
is necessarily purely moral, for 
beauty is the physical equivalent 
of goodness. Nay, so absolutely 
devoid of all foundation are these 
odious theories, which pretend to 
see the expression of what is vilest 
in music which is all purity and 


loveliness, that Mozart’s music, so° 


far from enhancing evil, absolutely 
redeems it, as it awakens a mood 
so pure as to banish all thoughts of 
ill which might be suggested by 
the words, and it renders innocent 
plays which without it would be 
degrading. Thus does the beauty 
of the artistic form neutralise the 
evil of the dramatic subject. 

Nay, this last test, by which the 
critics of the old school attempt to 
prove that Mozart was a roman- 
ticist, is just the one which most 
clearly proves the contrary. By a 
curious coincidence, Mozart wrote 
the music for three plays—‘ Figaro,’ 
‘Cosi fan tutte,’ and ‘Don Giovan- 





* Those interested in this point should read Mr. Gurney’s ‘ Power of Sound,’—a 


most remarkable application of modern psychology to the question of musical ex- 


pression 
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ni’—which, instead of the mere what Mozart did do—for Mozart 
broad harmless buffoonery of Cim- was no innovator, no reformer, no 
arosa’s ‘Matrimonio Segreto,’ or romanticist. His mission was not 
the mild non-heroic pathos of Pai- to destroy the traditions of his pre- 
siello’s ‘Pazza per amore,’ contain- decessors and contemporaries, but 
ed, in more or less degree, a satyr- to complete them. Like Raphael, 
like Mephistophelian element,—an like Titian, like Michael Angelo— 
element of corruption, which, ac- like every supremely great artist—he 
cording to the mistaken old-fash- was not the first and least complete, 
ioned view, the composer might but the last and most perfect, rep- 
either enhance or overlook. Had _ resentative of a school; like them 
Mozart been a romanticist, the fore- he was not a solitary great artist 
runner of Verdi and Offenbach, among mediocrities, but the greatest 
bent upon giving the strongest ex- artist of a group of great ones. 
pression to the characters and sit- Those who admire Mozart only 
uations, to which he would readily superficially, from national vanity 
sacrifice beauty, he would havedone or hero-worship, may deem it neces- 
his utmost to induce a mood similar sary to represent him as an innova- 
to that induced by the words, and tor, a reformer, a demi-god, and a 
he would have written music un- martyr—an incarnation of the Ger- 
beautiful to suit words impure; but man spirit; but those who appre- 
had he been a classical composer, ciate the supreme beauty of his 
seeking only for artistic perfection, works, neéd no such artificial stim- 
the heir to the purely musical aspi- ulants to admiration. They can 
rations of Handel and Jomelli and afford to see in Mozart, not an 
Pergolesi, he would have remained isolated phenomenon, but the cul- 
deaf to the vile suggestions of the minating product of that great 
words, and, desirous only of beauty, musical life of the eighteenth 
he would have given us the beauti- century, which, while it gave Ger- 
ful where, to give the musical equi- many her greatest classic compos- 
valent of immorality, he ought to ers, was absolutely and essentially 
have given the ugly; and this is Italian. 
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A orisis is approaching in the 
history of the empire. Even the 
Prime Minister is alive to the fact 
that, “as regards outrage, the Gov- 
ernment can say that the condition 
of Ireland is anything but highly 
satisfactory,” and has announced his 
intention of “bringing the whole 
matter before the House, and making 
known to the House what proposals 
the Government may think neces- 
sary.” This means that the cup of 
Treland’s guilt has overflowed, and 
that the public of Great Britain, 
usually apathetic unless specially 
roused by the declamations of stump 
orators, is tardily, and of its own 
accord, demanding that “something 
shall be done.” Her * Majesty’s 
Ministers, alarmed on their own 
behalf, have at length professedly 
abandoned that attitude of calm in- 
difference or of careless neutrality 
which they have hitherto main- 
tained with reference to the per- 
petration of outrages. Upon the 
character of the “proposals they 
may think necessary” depend not 
merely the lives and property of 
every honest man in Ireland, but 
also the integrity, nay, the safety, 
of the United Kingdom. 

Now seeing that the Cabinet has 
declined to give the faintest hint of 
its intentions, refusing even to state 
at what period these “ proposals” 
are to be expected, we may be par- 
doned for gravely doubting whe- 
ther it intends to adopt the only 
policy that can, or indeed ever 
could have been, of the slightest 
efficacy. Considering also its sub- 
servience to the “popular voice,” 
—i.e,, to what is in reality, or 
seems to be, the opinion of the 
lowest and least educated classes, 
—it may be worth while for us to 
set forth roughly, but in plain lan- 


guage, the nature of that policy, 
believing all classes to be united 
in desiring the application of some 
drastic remedy. On this subject 
there has hitherto been a strange 
disinclination to speak out, chiefly 
because men do not care to offer 
advice that is certain to be con- 
tumeliously rejected. Nevertheless 
the Ministry received warnings ex- 
plicit enough for any set of men 
not rendered by their self-conceit 
or fancied self-interest wholly im- 
pervious to reason; and while pass- 
ing their humorously intituled 
“Life and Property Protection” 
Act, they were repeatedly warned 
by the Opposition of the hope- 
less inadequacy of the powers 
thereby conferred. Now, how- 
ever, the time has come to point 
out openly and in detail the course 
that must be pursued, so that 
the people of Great Britain, high 
and low, may, from the speeches 
of pubiic men, from the almost 
unanimous recommendations of the 
press, and from the political con- 
versation of their better-informed 
acquaintances, learn what to de- 
mand of their so-called rulers, and 
may so formulate those demands 
that refusal shall be morally im- 
possible. The efficacy of public 
opinion seems likely to be greater, 
inasmuch as the latest official utter- 
ances on the subject of Ireland, 
in so far as any meaning can be 
gathered from their tortuous ver- 
bosities, show that the views and 
intentions of the Government are 
in a state of chaotic and hopeless 
confusion. 

To prove how little likely is the 
Prime Minister to adopt energetic 
measures, except under forcible 
pressure from without, it is worth 
while to briefly analyse his speech 
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of April 5th, this being our latest 
and most authentic text. It is, 
moreover, always a work of eed to 
are away the deceptive verbiage in 
which that great man seeks to con- 
ceal his thoughts, and to expose 
those suppressiones veri, and those 
suggestiones falsi, which mark his 
every utterance. 

It will be remembered that this 
effort was intended to answer a 
speech of Mr. Gorst. That gentle- 
man most rightly took this last 
opportunity before the Easter re- 
cess of calling attention to the state 
of Ireland, and of asking what steps 
‘ the Government proposed to take 
in reference thereto. Such a ques- 
tion was not only justified, but had 
become an imperative duty, in the 
face of two crimes that had just been 
perpetrated,—crimes, whose devilish 
atrocity would have called forth 
reprobation in any age or country. 
In the one case Mr. Herbert, an 
indulgent landlord who had spent 
his life and income upon his estate, 
was brutally murdered, simply be- 
cause he had, as in duty bound, 
privately informed a judge of a 
juryman’s’ openly expressed inten- 
tion to violate his oath and stand 
out against conviction in any crim- 
inal case, no matter how grave the 
charge or how clear the evidence. 
In the other, a kind and innocent 
lady, a total stranger to the district, 
was shot in her brother-in-law’s 
grounds on a Sunday afternoon, her 
brains being scattered over the 
lining of his carriage. Side by 
side with these two terrible symp- 
toms of the state of Ireland came 
the statistics of crime as given by 
the Judges in the recently-held 
spring assizes. Suffice it to say, 
that in every case there had been 
an increase in the number of of- 
fences as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, with 
the one exception of Kerry, which, 
nevertheless, showed a modest total 
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of 379 for the three months. In 
some counties the number had 
doubled: in Queen’s County it had 
nearly, and in Derry it had more 
than trebled. Still more shocking 
was the evidence showing the uni- 
versally prevailing sympathy with 
crime. In Limerick, for instance, 
300 persons had refused to give 
evidence to thé police; in Galway 
360 outrages had been reported, for 
which only thirty persons had been 
brought to trial; while in West- 
meath, for two only out of 86 cases 
had any testimony been procurable. 

After Mr. Gorst had briefly and 
moderately commented upon these 
statistics, Mr. Gladstone rose and 
rated his antagonist for not having 
given notice of his intention to 
bring forward these facts at some 
hour of the previous evening, be- 
fore Mr. Forster had quitted the 
House to resume his duties in 
Ireland. Being informed that Mr. 
Forster was in the House when the 
intimation was made, and might 
consequently have been present 
that night had he so chosen, tae 
Premier next tried to explain away 
the figures adduced by stating that 
the calculation included crimes other 
than agrarian, and that therefore 
no just estimate could be formed 
upon it. But here he made a 
grave blunder, not perceiving that 
the larger the proportion of non- 
agrarian to agrarian crime, the worse 
must be the moral condition of the 
country—since, the refusal to give 
evidence or to convict being uni- 
versal, it would follow that popular 
love of crime had extended from 
agrarian to all other kinds. The 
right hon. gentleman further de- 
clared, that because Mr. Gorst had 
failed to draw a distinction between 
these different classes of offences, 
he would not follow his (Mr. Gorst’s) 
“course of referring to the state of 
Ireland county by county, but should 
declare what he believed to be the 
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case in relation to agrarian crime in 
Ireland generally ”—that is, figures 
and facts being unanswerable, he 
would confine his reply to gener- 
alities. 

After this shallow bit of soph- 
istry, Mr. Gladstone proceeded to 
make statements which, by them- 
selves alone, afford ample proof of 
his unfitness to be ‘at the head of 
affairs. In some respects, he assert- 
ed, Mr. Gorst took a lighter view 
of the state of Ireland than he him- 
self did, in failing to appreciate the 
gravity of the revolution with which 
the Government was called upon to 
deal—the implication being that 
Mr. Gorst had failed to understand 
the distinction between a_ political 
and a social revolution, like some 
other hon. member who was taunt- 
ingly referred to as having on a 
previous occasion asserted that they 
“were the same thing.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Opposition as a whole 
have recognised, since the beginning 
of the movement, that this revolu- 
tion was both political and social ; 
and accordingly, the first statesman 
of our generation warned the Lord 
Lieutenant before the last election 
that there was going on in Ireland 
“a conspiracy which aimed at the 
disunion of the two countries, and 
probably something more.” “ With 
a political revolution [hereby im- 
plying its non-existence] we have 
ample strength to cope,” the Pre- 
mier said. ‘There is no reason 
why our cheeks should grow pale 
or our hearts should sink at the 
idea of grappling with a political 
revolution. The strength of this 
country is tenfold what is required 
for such a purpose. But a social 
revolution is a very different mat- 
ter”—i.e., in face of that the Min- 
isterial cheek does grow pale, and 
the Ministerial heart does sink, 
and the “resources of civilisation” 
(upon which no call has yet been 
made) are held to be hopelessly 
exhausted. 
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It is indeed a new doctrine that 
Governments are not even to 
to put down “social” revolutions; 
that if the blackguardism of a 
country unites to rob, outrage, and 
murder respectable citizens, it is 
to be allowed to do so with im- 
punity; that special laws should 
be passed giving to that black- 
guardism a part of the property of 
respectable citizens; and that the 
ordinary law should not save them 
from being robbed of the remainder 
by extra-legal processes. 

Would any other Government in 
the world, that was anything more 
than a Government in name, have ' 
dreamt of making such a declara- 
tion? Was this how M. Thiers 
behaved in presence of an even 
graver crisis in 1871% Were 
communards and pétroleuses treated 
with the tenderness shown to these 
murderers of women and children, 
these. torturers of innocent men, 
these flayers of dumb animals! 
No: the Versailles Ministry, though 
hardly secure in their position, ex- 
hibited, and not in homeopathic 
quantities, the steel, lead, and iron 
which Ireland’s exhausted consti- 
tution so urgently requires at the 
present moment, and their treat- 
ment was rewarded with complete 
success. Thus, in these few sen- 
tences alone, even without the cor- 
roborative evidence of later pas- 
sages in the same speech, we have 
a confession of the Prime Minister's 
incompetence, real or affected, to 
cope with the “social revolution.” 

We are next treated to a little 
bit of self-exculpation. The arch- 
demagogue, quietly ignoring the 
fact that in Mid-Lothian he had 
practically hinted that the agita- 
tors might have anything they 
wanted if they would only kill 
enough men and blow up enough 
public buildings, appears to think 
that an outbreak of lawlessness 
contemporaneous with his acces- 
sion to power was his misfortune 
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“The only in- 


and not his fault. 
strument which had slipped from 
our hands was the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act. ... Whether that Act 
was renewed or not was a question 


infinitely smal] and insignificant 
with reference to this great social 
revolution.” This, then, is the line 
of argument: if a statesman, fully 
warned that there exists an exten- 
sive and dangerous organisation, 
which not only invites its members to 
commit outrages, but also enables 
them to procure the weapons need- 
ful for that purpose, he is in no 
way responsible for the horrors that 
thereupon ensue, but is an object 
of pity rather than of blame. It is 
indeed unfortunate that, simultane- 
ously with the arming of the dregs 
of the people, the:average of agra- 
rian crime throughout the whole 
country should have risen from 
827 to 3514 per annum. But then 
we know that poor purblind man 
is often deceived as to relations of 
cause and effect, fancying he per- 
ceives a causal connection between 
totally independent events. At 
the same time, the human mind 
in its present imperfect condition 
attaches considerable importance to 
the question whether rebels are 
armed or unarmed, and persists in 
regarding the shooting of landlords 
as not wholly dissociated from the 
free introduction of firearms into 
the country. 

After this comes perhaps the most 
remarkable portion of the speech. 
The Opposition are rated for not fall- 
ing back upon “that remarkable 
warning which the Duke of Welling- 
ton gave to George IV., that if ever 
the time came when there was a 
war against rent and tithe, the 
Government would be reduced to 
’ extremities, and would have no 
resources to bring to bear against 
such a movement.” This state- 


ment, he declares, “I never quoted 
in the House last year, because it 
would have been mischievous, but 
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it is now right and safe to use it.” 
That is, the Opposition are on a 
lower level than the speaker, be- 
cause they still think that the Gov- 
ernment has resources to bring to 
bear against such a movement— 
because their “cheeks do not grow 
pale nor their hearts sink” at the 
prospect of attempting a simple and 
primary duty. Now this second 
acknowledgment of the Premier’s 
helplessness is far worse than his 
first, inasmuch as it is wholly un- 
qualified. He simply repeats his 
Mid - Lothian tactics, and openly 
tells the offenders that he at least 
intends to exact no retribution for 
their crimes. 

This shriek of despairing impo- 
tence is followed by a bright pic- 
ture of the “improved” state of 
Ireland. In the first place, “active . 
resistance to the enforcement of the 
law has ceased ”—#.¢., the skulking 
ruffians who torture to death offi- 
cers of the law when they catch 
them single - handed, do not care 
to attack them when protected by 
a few constables or a handful of 
troops— one proof among many 
how easily the entire revolution 
would yield to firmness. Secondly, 
“the payment of rent atenieae 
prevails:” we are glad to hear it, 
remembering that a long and omin- 
ous list has just appeared, of the 
estates where the tenantry have 
bound themselves to pay none at 
all. Thirdly, the Ministry “has 
been engaged in a deadly conflict” 
with the Land League, and is not. 
“dissatisfied with the progress that 
has been made in the conflict.” 
Yes: instead of enforcing law and 
order, it has been fighting its 
antagonist with its own weapons, 
and trying to out-bribe it by enrich- 
ing the malcontents with the prop- 
erty of its loyal subjects. In other 
respects things are not so brilliant. 
Juries “disagree painfully ;” “evyi- 
dence is held back ;” men are out- 
raged “ simply because they perform 
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their duties.” The outrages, too, 
are aggravated in character and 
quantity; but this is because of the 
increased “desperation of those 
who commit them”—a despair, it 
can only be, of ever receiving pun- 
ishment at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment.* 

Those who have followed us thus 
far may feel surprise that, although 
there has been much prevarication 
and distortion of inferences, they 
have not yet encountered a speci- 
men of that splendid hypocrisy 
which forms one of the most notable 
traits in the Premier’s character ; 
but now they will be satisfied. The 
right hon. gentleman has actually 
discovered that the outrages “ are 
associated with some influence that 
is at work behind them.” He even 
suspects that possibly it may be the 
Land League. Of course he hopes 
that it is not so, and would be glad 
of a direct answer to this effect. 
His sad forebodings arise from such 
trifling incidents as a recently pub- 
lished letter from Mr. Healy, wherein 
the Government agents are described 
asa “ gang of brigands”—an accusa- 
tion, said the speaker, which, if be- 
lieved in by the people, would go far 
to justify them in “resorting to 
secret measures.” In not stating the 
“sadly strong presumption” that 
outrages are supported by some 
higher power in the background, 
Mr. Gorst is told that he has omit- 
ted the “most formidable feature 
in his case.” There is a charming 
naiveté in pretending to doubt the 
connection between Land-Leaguers 
and Moonlighters; as though any 
sane person doubted that every act 
of cruelty was indirectly, if not 
directly, the result of this Society’s 
machinations, or those of some other 
differing from it only in name. 
Has any leader of the movement 
ever addressed to the murderers 


one word of genuine disapproval? 
Have its organs ever reported an 
outrage, except in order to gloat 
over the agonies of the victims? 
Are members of Parliament who 
openly vilify the agents of the Goy- 
ernment guiltless of the blood of 
those innocent men? The Prime 
Minister indeed seems here, as often, 
to have forgotten the character of 
his audience, and to have imagined 
himself to be addressing, not an 
educated Chamber, but those mobs 
upon whose ignorance and fanat- 
icism he has worked his way into 
power. 

But now, as it might seem high 
time for statements of intention 
rather than for further opinions as 
to things in general, Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded to inform the open- 
mouthed House that “means and 
materials for improvement” were 
“working rapidly” in Ireland, and 
then sarcastically thanked his op- 
ponent for telling him that it was 
his “ duty to make proposals in the 
matter immediately after the Easter 
recess,”—advancing another start- 
ling position—viz., that as the Gov- 
ernment is responsible, and con- 
scious of its responsibility, the 
choice of a time for making pro- 
posals lies solely with itself. By 
this characteristic periphrasis the 
“grand old man” is simply claim- 
ing in fresh language the ¢rrespon- 
sibility which he believes to be his 
right. Ministerial _ responsibility, 
being the one of the great prin- 
ciples for which our “ Liberal” 
forefathers bled, suffered, and toiled, 
is wholly discarded by one who, 
through a perversion of the word, 
styles himself at this moment 
“ Leader of the Liberal party.”” If 
a Minister be responsible, he is 
answerable to some person or per- 
sons; and in this country those 
persons are the nation, through the 








* This use of ‘‘ desperation” for ‘‘ sense of impunity” should be noted by the 
student of Gladstonian word-jugglery. 
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medium of its representatives in 
Parliament. It is the duty of those 
representatives to demand an ac- 
count for two years of persistent 
misgovernment of Ireland, and to 
ask to what remedial measures the 
Government intends to resort in 
order to put a stop to a shameful 
and apparently endless state of 
things; yet not only are they met 
by a point-blank refusal to give any 
hint as to the nature of the meas- 
ures to be suggested, but are even 
insultingly refused the barest infor- 
mation as to the period at which 
those proposals are to be laid before 
the House. This is to say, that the 
Executive may allow the gravest 
scandals to continue for an indefinite 
period without making any effort to 
suppress them, or even indicating 
when or in what manner it intends 
to deal with them. 

With a reassertion of his sense of 
responsibility and of the gravity of 
the situation, followed by a vague 
promise to do something, the Prime 
Minister sat down. Now, what con- 
clusions are to be gathered from this 
remarkable oratorical effort? De- 
spite its tangled sentences and ob- 
scure arguments, we may extract as 
its general meaning, that while re- 
cognising the full horrors of the 
revolution, and only formally de- 
fending his past policy, Mr. Glad- 
stone seems to regard the struggle 
as hopeless. By his singularly op- 
portune quotation of the statement 
imputed to the Duke of Wellington, 
he formally abandons the loyalists, 
and promises immunity to the trai- 
tors. That after such a declaration 
he should contemplate formulating 
any proposals at all, seems at first 
rather odd; but probably feeling 
that the country will not much 
longer put up with a policy of 
miserable inaction, he thinks he 
must suggest something for the sake 
of appearances. But that those 
suggestions will not be in the right 
direction there is too good reason 
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to fear. On the 1st of April, Lord 
Lansdowne called attention to the 
Report of the Committee appointed 
to examine into the operation of 
the Irish jury laws. The majority 
of that Committee, even before the 
passing of the Land Act, had thought 
that in certain districts, and for 
certain crimes, “trial by jury should 
be replaced by some form of trial 
less liable to abuse.” Considering 
how much worse the state of the 
country had grown in the interval, 
Lord Lansdowne hinted that he 
should be glad to learn the inten- 
tions of the Government, the more 
so since “the time had gone by for 
any squeamishness with regard to 
liberty in Ireland.” Lord Carling- 
ford, in reply, declared that the 
Government had already been fur- 
nished with “laws of a most rigor- 
ous and exceptional kind, and it 
was not his duty now to announce 
to their lordships any fresh legisla- 
tion upon that subject:” hence he 
absolutely declined to discuss at 
that time the question of suspension 
of trial by jury in Ireland. 

Our dataare thus mainly negative. 
Mr. Gladstone has not even in the 
most distant manner alluded to the 
possibility of employing effective 
force; while Lord Carlingford not 
only refuses to contemplate the pri- 
mary and most essential preliminary 
to re-establishing law in Ireland, but 
even seems to fall back upon the 
lying Radical formula that “ coer- 
cion has been tried and has failed.” 
Now, to unprejudiced minds, it was 
from the beginning evident—and 
to the more hesitating it has been 
daily becoming so—that for this 
monstrous outbreak coercion was 
the only possible remedy,—real co- 
ercion, that is, and not the “ milk- 
and-water” substitute that has 


made our Ministry the laughing- 
stock of the civilised world. Yet 
Lord Carlingford’s remarks imply 
that these “rigorous and excep- 
tional laws” 


were not to be re- 
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newed; therefore, as according to 
the Premier new measures are to 
be proposed, we have no alterna- 
tive but to presume that these meas- 
ures will be of the type previously 
adopted—viz., a further spoliation 
of the innocent to provide a sop for 
the guilty. To prevent a second 
monstrous act of legislative robbery, 
and to put an end to the daily per- 
petration of outrage, the nation must 
speak out unanimously to force 
its craven rulers to do their duty. 
No one doubts that Ireland could 
be pacified in a few weeks. Any 
military officer of experience, unfet- 
tered by the trammels of routine, 
could draw up an effective scheme 
for that purpose—the forces now 
in the island would be amply suffi- 
cient to carry it out. But the 
Government refuses; so the lives 
of its faithful subjects are made a 
burden to them, and nothing flour- 
ishes save a cowardly ruflianism 
hardly paralleled in any region of 
the globe. 

Let us now see the sort of 
powers requisite to secure the de- 
sired end. There should be a dis- 
eretionary right to proclaim parti- 
cular districts, which should have 
the following effect upon those 
districts so long as the proclamation 
was in force :— 

Parliamentary disfranchisement ; 
for, as Professor Goldwin Smith 
says, it is monstrous that while 
the comparatively venial offence of 
bribery suffices to disfranchise an 
English constituency, a body of 
Irishmen, stained with treason and 
the foulest crimes, should not suffer 
a similar penalty, particularly now 
that “the presence of traitors in the 
House of Commons is equivalent 
to the presence of traitors in the 
Privy Council two centuries ago.” 

Suspension of trial by jury, and 
substitution of trial by court-mar- 
tial, or judge, or commissioners. If 
a set of sub-commissioners has been 
so easily found impartially to rob 
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the respectable, it might surely be 
possible to find another set impar- 
tially to punish the disreputable. 

In the case of any gross out- 
rage, heavy compensation to the suf- 
ferer or his family to be levied upon 
districts or sub-districts wherein the 
outrage occurred. There should be 
a further power of billeting extra 
troops upon the neighbourhood for 
a discretionary length of time, or 
until conviction of the offenders, 

“ Moonlighting” to be pun- 
ishable with death. Intimidation, 
boycotting, the unlicensed posses- 
sion of arms, mutilation of ani- 
mals, and crimes of violence to the 
person, to have severe penalties 
attached to them, including penal 
servitude and free application of 
the lash. 

Troops or police, in the presence 
of mobs, to be allowed to act at the 
discretion of their responsible officers 
when the Riot Act has once been 
read. The adoption of some simple 
scheme of this nature would be 
followed immediately by the best 
effects. The people being made to 
smart for outrage, would begin to 
discountenance it. The perpetra- 
tors having now a reasonably good 
chance of punishment, would soon 
abandon their pastimes. Parlia- 
ment would be relieved from the 
obstructive presence of avowed trai- 
tors; and evidence would be forth- 
coming when once the witness felt 
himself sheltered by secrecy, or 
knew that by speaking the truth he 
could secure the punishment of the 
offender. 

Now we are well aware that 
these suggestions will be received 
with a yell of execration by so- 
called humanitarians—those tender 
persons who weep over the flogged 
garotter, and deny the right of the 
State to “take human life,” even 
if it be that of a murderer, but 
who have no compassion to bestow 
upon the innocent victims of these 
malefactors. When we tell them 
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that this is only what every sag 
Government would do under like 
circumstances, only what we our- 
selves should do in India or in 
many other parts of the empire, 
they answer us, ignoring the first 
part of our contention, that it is 
monstrous to deal with a “civil- 
ised” community as with barbari- 
ans. But to call Ireland “ civilised ” 
is an arrant absurdity. Its dis- 
affected masses possess all the vices 
of barbarians, with none of their 
virtues. Absolutely callous to 
human suffering, idle beyond con- 
ception, covetous and predatory in 
their instincts, they have no par- 
allel in Europe, except, perhaps, 
among the little brigand nation- 
alities recently established in , the 
south-eastern portion of the Conti- 
nent. We do not find an English offi- 
cer among the lawless bands on the 
North-west frontier going through 
the farce of trial by jury, in order 
to convict the perpetrator of some 
outrage. On the contrary, he sends 
for the chief of the offending tribe, 
and demands either the delivery of 
the culprit to immediate justice, 
or else imposes a fine upon the 
community. The latter alternative 
is usually adopted, the idea of in- 
dividual responsibility being hard- 
ly understood by intellects so un- 
cultivated. The state of the Irish 
malcontent’s mind seems to resem- 
ble that of a Pathan hill-tribesman 
much more closely than that of an 
Englishman; and the absurdity 
consists not in treating savages as 
savages, but in attempting to gov- 
ern them with the easy and self- 
adjusting machinery that is suit- 
able only to an advanced, well-dis- 
posed, and law-abiding race. 

Then there is a great outcry 
against “punishing the innocent 
with the guilty.” But in these 
cases the whole masses are guilty. 
Every one knows the perpetrators, 
and every one sympathises with 
them; every one is an accessory 
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either before or after the fact. To 
see this, we have only to recall 
how a warm-hearted and harmless 
peasantry dabbled in the blood 
of Lord Mountmorris, insulted 
his heartbroken widow, and flung 
stones at his orphan children; or 
how, before the murder of Lord 
Ardilaun’s bailiffs, every child that 
could speak, but was not old enough 
to be trusted to hold its tongue, 
was sent out of the country, thus 
proving the foul deed to have 
been planned, not by a few des- 
peradoes, but by an entire pop- 
ulation. But then, say the apolo- 
gists of crime, it is not sympathy 
but terror that shuts the mouths 
of the people. The instances just 
quoted scarcely support this state- 
ment; but even granting its truth, 
we regard it as in no way weaken- 
ing our case, for then this terrorised 
population must be counter-terror- 
ised. At present they have a choice 
between a certain immunity if they 
hold their tongues, and a chance 
of punishment if they speak the 
truth, and they naturally prefer the 
former course; but make the choice 
to lie between a certainty of pun- 
ishment in the first case, and a 
chance of punishment in the second, 
and they will naturally choose the 
latter alternative. 

Then we are accused of blood- 
thirsty sentiments, and told that 
revenge is wicked. Yet by every 
law, human and divine, English- 
men have been brought up to re- 
gard the murderer as worthy of 
death; and one would think it im- 
possible to come across a state of 
mind such as that which prompted 
Mr. Gladstone’s atrocious boast that 
“Mr. Forster during the whole of 
his administration had not shed 
one single drop of Irish blood ”— 
when innocent blood has been and 
is being poured out like water upon 
that unhappy soil, and is crying 
aloud to heaven for vengeance. 
What if some force were needed to 
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put down the revolution, and the 
number of lives taken exceeded 
those of the victims? Can any 
balance of value be struck between 
the life of the murdered and his 
murderers? Would the deaths of 
ten of these assassins be any equiv- 
alent for that of one honest man ? 
Bnt we anticipate no such tragedy ; 
the cruelty of these butchers is ex- 
ceeded by their cowardice. The 
skulking brutes who inflict excru- 
ciating tortures upon harmless an- 
imals, who render unlivable the 
lives of all decent folk, who maim 
and murder upright men—who 
sometimes, refusing to finish them 
at once, leave them to expire in 
slow agony—who kill women and 
children in their beds, who roast 
people over their own fires, and 
whe shoot down ladies of whose 
very names and persons they are 
ignorant,—these men are not likely 
to offer much resistance to authority 
properly supported. All facts are 
against it. No crime is openly 
committed. Night, blackened faces, 
and ambuscades are the preliminary 
conditions of each of their gallant 
deeds; the slightest show of resist- 
ance makes them run, even as a 
week or so ago an armed gang fled 
from a single old man of eighty 
years, * je. ¥ with nothing but a 
pitchfork. It is as certain as any- 
thing in human affairs can be, that 
at the first volley fired low the 
mobs would melt away never to 
reappear; that after the hanging 
of the first murderer outrage would 
all but cease; that after the first 
fine inflicted on a barony, accom- 
panied by a quartering of troops, 
evidence would be readily forth- 
coming. 

But then, say our opponents, the 
peculiarities of Ireland are such 
that, if the old land laws had been 
fully put in force, or even if the 
new one is pressed to extremity, 
you would end by driving out from 
the three southern provinces their 


entire agricultural population. Ve 
well: and what great harm if “am 
a result had happened or were here- 
after to be brought about? You 
are the party who have always 
upheld the science of political 
economy, and have cried out to 
give its laws fair play. Yet here 
you are artificially crystallising a 
system of land-tenure that weuld 
disgrace any country. The Irish 
tenant does not starve because he 
is over-rented, but because he either 
will not work or else occupies a plot 
of ground too small to support life 
under any circumstances. Political 
economy shows the immense advan- 
tage of large or medium-sized farms 
over very small ones. Yet, instead 
of allowing the nominal owner, 
who has perhaps purchased under 
guarantee of the Government, and 
at full market price, to do with his 
own that which would increase both 
his own wealth and that of the 
country, you step in, and not only 
knock off a third or quarter of the 
rent that his tenants have volun- 
tarily agreed to pay, but also force 
him to retain the drunken thrift- 
less occupier, and prevent him from 
throwing together and making valu- 
able a number of those small hold- 
ings that are at present valueless 
alike to himself and to the beggars 
whostarve upon them. You answer, 
“A fig for political economy ;” 
yet if Mr. Eckroyd do but mildly 
suggest that, under certain circum- 
stances, retaliation might be advan- 
tageous to our commercial policy, 
you how! him down, and suggest 
that he is a raving lunatic. Why 
should the principles of this science 
be violated in favour of a peculiarly 
worthless race? Land was, on the 
average, let lower in Ireland than 
in England: the inference is that 
Anglo-Saxons could live upon it at 
that rent if Celts could not. Let 
the industrious Celt by all means 
remain, but let his do-nothing 
brethren make way for some of the 
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overflowing millions of Great Bri- 
tain, who would soon turn that fer- 
tile but neglected land into a very 
garden of Eden. 

To this it is said, the “eviction 
of an entire population is an impos- 
sibility.” Considering that we al- 
lude to a gradual eviction, to be 
carried out by sstrictly natural 
methods, this argument sounds 
oddly in the mouth of men whose 
leader, not six years ago, called 
apon Europe to expel “bag and 
baggage,” and by fire and sword, 
a still more numerous race. 

Lastly comes the argument that 
although rough measures may be 
temporarily successful, they build 
up a store of undying hatred des- 
tined to break out hereafter in a 
fearfully aggravated form. Now 
it is impossible to aggravate that 
which has reached its worst, and the 
daily words and acts of the Irish 
lower orders and their ringleaders 
prove them to regard England with 
an unreasoning detestation that it 
would be a simple impossibility to 
increase. Moreover, experience of 
savage races points to another con- 
clusion: for, while they both hate 
and despise masters who fail to 
preserve order and who seem de- 
ficient in courage, they respect 
those who deal with them firmly; 
and, curiously enough, in proportion 
as their respect increases their hate 
appears to diminish. Thus our 
remedy in the case of Ireland would 
produce beneficial results in the 
present, and probably in the future 
also, as the outcome of a wholesome 
fear or even perhaps of a decreased 
antipathy. 

The time has indeed come to 
cease the sentimental trash as to 
Ireland, which, for party purposes, 
has always been talked by a cer- 
tain section of Englishmen, The 
“generous nature,” “loyalty,” and 
“sensitiveness” of the Irish pea- 
sant, have never been more than 
a pleasing fiction. He is in re- 
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ality a peculiarly prosaic, cowardly, 
false-hearted, covetous, and brutal 
individual, unfit to live under the 
most liberal constitution in the 
world. To lament over the. cur- 
tailment of his liberties is the 
same as to weep because some 
notorious criminal has his liberties 
curtailed by confinement in one 
of her Majesty’s prisons; to sym- 
pathise with him is logically the 
same thing as to sympathise with 
cut-throats and burglars in our 
own country. Yet this is what our 
Government ‘has practically been 
doing. It is constantly apologising 
for having had recourse to “force” 
—force” consisting in the arrest 
and retainment in a most comfort- 
able custody of the chiefs of the 
revolution, long after the mischief 
was done and the work well enough 
organised to go on without them. 
As to real force, it shrinks from the 
very name of such a thing. Indeed 
there is small wonder, if we remem- 
ber Mr. Chamberlain’s: announce- 
ment that the Government pur- 
posely did not check agitation, 
becanse “to have stifled agitation 
would have been to prevent the 
possibility of reform;” that is, 
the Government was so insanely 
anxious to find a pretext for de- 
spoiling honest men, that it calm- 
ly determined to let a few of those 
honest men be murdered rather 
than forego the gratification of its 
desire. 

The case that could be made out 
against the present Ministry would 
be simply overwhelming if Conser- 
vatives condescended to copy the 
practice of their antagonists. If 
the Opposition leaders demeaned 
themselves by stumping the country, 
and in every town and railway 
station were with reckless ferocity 
to throw dirt at their opponents, 
they might rouse the people to a 
frenzy amid which the lives of the 
Radical leaders would hardly be 
safe; and in so acting they would 
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only be doing under bitter provo- 
cation what the Premier did under 
none at all; but happily nob- 
lesse oblige, and in their recent 
public speeches Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote have shown 
how to point out the shortcomings 
of a Ministry without arousing 
popular fury with a detailed ac- 
count of the horrors caused by 
those shortcomings, without be- 
spattering the individual characters 
of their antagonists, without, in 
short, forgetting that they were 
gentlemen. They prudently, how- 
ever, suggested no policy for the 
restoration of order, knowing full 
well that if their suggestions were 
adopted and failed, the whole 
odium, alike of that policy and its 
failure, would be cast upon them- 
selves, whereas, in the event of 
success, the entire credit would be 
claimed by the Ministry. “I 
neither press for an increase of 
force nor for a decrease of force,” 
said Lord Salisbury, at the same 
time promising his hearty co-oper- 
ation in any measures that might 
be adopted to restore peace to the 
distracted “ sister” island. 

Why, then, is the Government 
so loath to resort to the one thing 
needful? It has a promise of un- 
grudging support from the Oppo- 
sition; even the most bigoted 
“humanitarians” have become con- 
vinced that firmness is now a 
painful necessity. No one would 
accuse either Professor Goldwin 
Smith or Mr. Matthew Arnold of a 
servile admiration for the so-called 
“ governing” classes, or of that love 
of butchery which, according to 
the Radicals, is peculiarly distinc- 
tive of the Conservative. Yet 
the former has spoken out pretty 
freely, going so far (as we have 
seen above) as to advocate the dis- 
franchisement of the disaffected 
districts; while the latter embodies 
one of his favourite principles 
of political philosophy in the 
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maxim, “Force, till right is 
ready.” We can conceive very 
few motives to account for this 
strange hesitation on the part of 
the Cabinet. Among those few 
we might conjecture cowardice,— 
that is, a fear of alienating the 
mobs of this country by interfering 
with the scum of another—a ground- 
less fear, for the English artisan, 
though liable to be led astray by 
false teachers, has no innate sym- 
pathy with skulking cruelty, and, 
when his eyes are opened, would 
be the first to cry out for punish- 
ment of the offenders. Or can it 
be a reluctance to give up all hope | 
of the Irish vote? Considering 
that, in spite of bribes and gentle 
treatment, Mr. Gladstone finds his 
name execrated from one end of 
Ireland to the other, it is scarcely 
worth while to incur the guilt of 
a gross breach of duty for the sake 
of such a desperate possibility. In- 
deed, sympathy with the criminals 
seems an explanation as probable 
as either of the preceding, particu- 
larly when viewed in connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain’s previously 
quoted words. 

But abandoning an unprofitable 
inquiry into motives, we simply 
assert that the Government have 
fixed themselves upon the horns of 
a dilemma. They condemn the 
revolution, and have, according to 
all impartial opinion, ample means 
to put it down: yet they have 
hitherto refused, and still seem 
likely to refuse, to act. Let there 
be an end to squeamishness: let 
the country speak out, and com- 
pel Mr. Gladstone to do his duty: 
or, should even this fail, let the 
voice of a united people demand 
the expulsion of himself and his 
satellites from a position won by 
misrepresentation and false pro- 
mises, to make room for those who 
both can and will perform those 
first duties of government now so 
shamefully neglected. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuat which we call the British 
Constitution is made up of parts 
that are elastic, and variable as to 
their power. To this elasticity and 
adjusting faculty in the components 
is probably due in a large degree 
the long endurance of the mon- 
archy. To the mass of our people 
the constitution presents, not a very 
explicit idea, but an implicit idea 
of something permanent, venerable, 
and unchanging—something which 
it would be profanation and sin 
to tamper with—something on the 
stability of which repose our great- 
ness, our wealth, our liberties, and 
everything on which we have in- 
herited or conceived a disposition 
to pride ourselves. But the truth 
is, that the relative forces of the 
branches of our legislative and ex- 
ecutive powers have been and are 
continually subject to change, and 
very often change inter se to im- 
portant extents. 

Every student of history is aware 
that there have been periods when 
the Crown could overbear the Par- 
liament: periods when the Lords 
tyrannised over Crown and Com- 
mons: periods when the Commons 
have been too strong for Crown 
and Lords combined. In the cases 
of the undue ascendancy of the 
Crown and of the Lords, the jeal- 
ousy of the depressed branches has 
generally sooner or later found 
means of correcting that ascend- 
ancy. The Barons, aided by the 
Commons, have brought the Crown 
to terms. The Crown and the 
Commons have together humbled 
the pride of the great Barons. 
Once, in the days of the Stuarts, 
the Commons’ House gathered to 
itself the chief power of the realm, 
and was in turn reduced to a more 
modest position, not by a combi- 


nation against it of Crown and 
Barons, but by its inherent incapa- 
city to fulfil the functions which it 
had arrogated to itself. Its energy, 
while struggling for ascendancy, 
was all that the occasion required ; 
its rout of rival powers was com- 
plete; yet so unfitted was it, by 
some essential defect, to govern 
alone, that, once its rivals were 
down, it speedily laid itself open 
to attack from outside the constitu- 
tion, faltered, failed, became con- 
temptible, and, as a last indignity, 
saw the mace, its palladium, borne 
away by profane hands, at the com- 
mand of a soldier. 

It would thus seem that it is, in 
the nature of things, impossible for 
any one branch of our constituted 
powers to long maintain a suprem- 
acy over the others. The dominant 
rejoices for a while in the tyranny 
which, probably by long and patient 
struggle, it has acquired; but it 
either has to succumb to a com- 
bined attack, or falls asunder from 
incapacity for sustaining the whole 
burden of the State. 

Yet while we recognise that it is 
given to neither of the three pow- 
ers to make the ascendancy which 
it may have acquired permanent, 
nevertheless the mode in which 
the pride of the Crown or of the 
Lords is brought low is very differ- 
ent from that in which the despot- 
ism of the House of Commons may 
be expected to collapse. In the 
former cases it is by restoring the 
balance of the constitution that 
the integrity and continuity of the 
Government are preserved; in the 
latter case the constitution may 
not be preserved at all—it may be 
for the time dissolved, and wheth- 
er or not it may ever revive, may 
depend on that most uncertain 
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of events, the outcome of a revo- 
lution. 

Now it must for long have ap- 
a to reflecting men that we 

ritons of to-day have been of late 
years carried into that oblique con- 
dition of the constitution in which 
the House of Commons is domi- 
nant—the Crown is extremely re- 
stricted as to power—and the House 
of Lords, by no means enjoying 
a robust existence, is carped at, 
threatened, prophesied against, and 
condemned by all who desire to be 
distinguished as being in the van 
of enlightened Liberal statesman- 
ship. We have also, as we fear, 
reached the stage where the House 
of Commons, impatient of any co- 
adjutor, yet unequal to the work 
which it has assumed to itself, has 
begun to decline in the respect of 
the nation—begun to let its duties 
fall into arrear—begun to mistake 
loquacity for debate, and fussiness 
for business—begun, in short, to 
exhibit those symptoms which, in 
public bodies, infallibly foreshadow 
a great change. 

Not only must the moral cer- 
tainty of a coming change be of 
great interest to thoughtful minds, 
but the character of that change, 
when it shall come, must be matter 
of anxious speculation. It is not 
necessary that the change should 
be in the direction of revolution, as 
was the case in the only instance 
wherein the Commons have here- 
tofore secured a tyranny; but the 
more one thinks, the more probable 
it seems that revolution is the only 
result. If it could be that an 
adroit course taken by the Crown 
or by the Lords could restore equili- 
brium, it is possible that the Lower 
House, relieved of its accumulated 
duty and shorn of its excessive 
sway, might once more aim at be- 
ing usefu] rather than autocratic, 
might think less of the pomp of 
power than of modest zeal in 


es its peculiar functions, 
ut whoever considers the present 
temper of the British public, must 
perceive that the chance of equili- 
brium being restored by constitu- 
tional means is small indeed, It 
will never be believed by our peo- 
ple—never, that is, until the belief 
shall be too late to bring about a 
remedy—that the House of Com- 
mons can have too much power, 
The people do not see it now when 
the wheels of legislation are locked 
from excess of power; and they 
will not, we fear, see it when, 
through the same excess, the vener- 
able institution shall have become 
contemptible in their eyes. They 
may see, as they see now, the ef- 
fects of the disease, but they never 
will apply the only efficient remedy, 

The result must be that, from 
sheer over-success in the gratifica- 
tion of its ambition, the House of 
Commons must become more and 
more effete; more talkative, per- 
haps, than ever—for it seems to 
believe more and more in talk the 
less it is able to plan or to do—but 
for every practical purpose a de- 
spair, a mere shadow of the past. 

We can well suppose a thousand 
patriotic voices crying, with regard 
to this last statement, “Is this 
true? How can it be true? Why 
is it?” 

Is it true? To obtain an answer 
to this question we would appeal to 
the experience of every man who 


may watch the doings of our legis- © 


lators and rulers. It is a truth cap- 
able of proof from most authentic 
records, that for several years past 
the House of Commons has been 
doing less and less work, while it 
has been addicting itself to empty 
talking and tedious forms. It isa 
truth that in the session of 1881 
the Commons passed but three laws 
of importance, leaving an immense 
arrear of business to the present 
session of 1882, during which, so 
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far, instead of any extra activity 
having been shown to make up for 
lost time, there has been literally 
no measure of consequence carried 
through, although Easter is three 
weeks past and we are in the month 
of May. It is undoubtedly true 
that the time of the House is passed 
in wranglings, recriminations, vap- 
ourings, meaningless notices, useless 
long-winded discussions—true that 
the House has come into the habit 
of bringing on important business 
in the small hours of the morning, 
having previously wasted the time 
from five o’clock till midnight. One 
of the strongest evidences of its 
declining condition is its own un- 
consciousness that its strength and 
glory are departing. It is aware 
that some accidental impediment 
continually obstructs its action; 
but this it regards as a passing 
difficulty to be met by a little or- 
dering of its procedure whenever it 


can labour through the recording of 
a resolution, but not prescribed for 


as yet. It does not see that it is 
hurrying on to decrepitude, and pos- 
sibly (though let us yet hope not) 
to the end of a long and, glorious 
career. Like the Archbishop in 
‘Gil Blas,’ while exhibiting inca- 
pacity in every act—rather in every 
attempted act, for it talks and does 
nothing—it is brimful of conceit in 
its own vigour and usefulness, and 
thinks it was never more effective 
than now. Is it not a truth that 
this ancient assembly — which can 
do little but prattle, which is mani- 
festly incapable of advancing its 
own affairs—is at this moment 
maintaining on its journals notice 
of a proposal to reform a kindred 
but perfectly independent institu- 
tion, over which it has no control, 
and which is ten times as capable, 
ten times as rapid, and ten times 
as discerning as itself? This fact 
alone indicates the degree of de- 
terioration at which it has arrived. 
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How can this be so? In this 
way. The House of Commons 
being as a body under no control 
whatever, answerable to none, su- 
preme over all, has become sick 
with its own greatness. Since it 
has had, unhappily, no superior 
and no rival, its members have 
waxed wanton and unmanageable. 
That entire independence which 
in its corporate capacity it has 
achieved, is now being claimed by 
its individual members, of many of 
whom it may be said, that each 
will do only what is right in his 
own eyes; each scoffs at order, and 
discipline, and concerted effectual 
labour; each riots in his power of 
impeding the matter in hand, and 
of raising incontinently strange 
questions, irrelevant arguments, 
trifling and ridiculous objections, 
No matter what may be the sub- 
ject of debate, a so-called indepen- 
dent senator will speak only of 
that which interests himself; will 
ramble anywhere into space on his 
own hobby; will propound a mo- 
tion within a motion, and another 
motion within that, involving and 
perplexing business in mere exu- 
berance of conscious licence. As 
the House stands in awe of no 
other institution, so the individual 
member stands in awe neither of 
the House nor of anybody in it. 
Neither the House nor anybody in 
it knows how to curb a refractory 
member. 

Time was when the House of 
Commons was content to have its 
business prescribed for it,—when it 
addressed itself to working out its 
appointed task, confined itself to 
that, and, as a rule, considered its 
duties done when the task was ac- 
complished. But we have changed 
all that. There is still a programme 
submitted to the House every ses- 
sion, but what cares the House for 
it? So far is it from having any 
respect to the programme, that it 
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takes a pride and a pleasure in fly- 
ing off after any and every subject, 
great or small, except the subjects 
which the programme contains. In- 
subordination, which has found its 
way everywhere — into the clergy, 
into the services, into households 
—has now penetrated to the House 
of Commons. Where this is the 
case, and you have a babel of up- 
wards of six hundred voices, what 
chance is there of work being earn- 
estly done ? 

Why is it so? It is so, as we 
fear, because the House of Com- 
mons, which through ages contrived 
to adapt itself to the needs of the 
country, can so adapt itself no 
longer. We do not say this as im- 
puting blame. We mean that, as 
an evolution of the natural course 
of events, the House of Commons 
seems to have outlived its useful- 
ness. There must, as we suppose, 
come a period when any institution, 
however flexible, must grow out of 
harmony with the time. 

We write this with the know- 
ledge that the introduction of the 
eléture, which is expected speedily 
to be operative, is looked to by 
many as a sure means of correcting 
defects and of making the House 
once more an assembly zealous of 
sound, solid, steady work. That it 
may do so is the earnest wish of all 
who desire their country’s welfare : 
certainly it is our earnest wish. 
Bat, entertaining the views which 
we have expressed above as to the 
causes of the admitted evils, we 
cannot be sanguine in regard to the 
effect of the remedy. The cléture 
is to be imposed by the House on 
itself: the patient and the doctor 
are one. If the patient’s temper be 
what we believe it to be, self-im- 
posed restriction is likely to prove 
a disappointment. The c/éture may 
even prove a new bone of conten- 
tion, and a convenient pretext for 
postponing consideration of the 
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matter in hand. Were the House 
sincere in wishing for the applica- 
tion of the cléture, the cléture would 
be superfluous. The sincerity would 
be infinitely better than the cléture, 
and would effect all the reform that 
can be desired. But individual way- 
wardness never will, as we appre- 
hend, submit to the curb of the 
cléture. It may sanction the mea- 
sure, but it will immediately find 
means of tampering with it and of 
evading its force; possibly it may 
make complaints and denunciations 
of the gag the readiest and most 
effectual inventions for wasting time, 

It would be otherwise if the 
cléture could be applied by some 
power outside of the assembly 
itself. Were an impartial and re- 
sponsible influence regarding the 
House from without, commissioned 
to apply the cléture, or to impose 
any other check on the licence 
in which individual members riot, 
then we should be warranted in 
the hope that the remedy might 
succeed. The restraining power 
might then, without previous de- 
bate, act at the right moment, 
promptly, irresistibly. It would 
be beyond the reach of the cen- 
sures, the invectives, the threats, 
or the promises of the body to be 
restrained. It would be something 
outside the House of which the 
House would entertain wholesome 
apprehension. It would tend to 
keep down that reckless, licentious 
exercise by individuals of their 
rights and opportunities which is 
fast bringing parliamentary govern- 
ment to contempt, and would re- 
store a feeling of responsibility to 
the House collectively and indi- 
vidually. 

If it be asked where we are to 
find the restraining power without 
first destroying or violating the 
constitution, we reply that there 
is such a power within the consti- 
tution, although we little think that 
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it will be made available in this cri- 
sis. The prerogative of the Crown, 
still alive, though for long coma- 
tose and invisible, is quite equal 
to the want of the period. By 
giving a little rein once more to 
the prerogative, the balance of con- 
stitutional powers might be restored, 
and our Government might move 
on again in strength and glory. 

The sharpest and most complete 
cléture is dissolution or prorogation. 
By such an action, noisy, railing, ob- 
structive tongues might be silenced 
on the instant; and these tongues 
probably, having proved that such 
discipline hung over them, would 
take the hint and not be in a 
hurry to offend again. When used 
for such a purpose as to preserve 
the character and efficiency of an- 
other branch of the Legislature, the 
action of the Crown in cutting short 
a session or a Parliament would be 
simply salutary and patriotic. But 
the Crown cannot thus interpose 
without the concurrence of a re- 
sponsible Minister, and no Minis- 
ter supported by a majority in the 
House would venture to give it 
physic in the manner suggested. 
That is quite true; but prerogative 
is not, in a great emergency, neces- 
sarily paralysed because the Min- 
ister of the day does not find it 
convenient to resort to it. The 
Crown cannot act without the con- 
curring advice of a Minister; but 
it is not bound to any particular 
Minister. Prerogative is strong 
enough to change the Minister for 
one who will do what the exi- 
gencies of the country demand. 
And unquestionably, for the Crown 
to reproduce the prerogative, and 
to convince the House of Commons 
that it must keep itself within 
reasonable bounds, would be the 
simplest, the most effectual, and at 
the same time a perfectly consti- 
tutional method of meeting the 
difficulty. 
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But before the Crown can, with 
good effect, take such action as 
has been described, there must be 
throughout the nation a widespread 
conviction that such action is neces- 
sary, and that it will be salutary ; 
and we do not believe that the 
public would for a moment consent 
that the equilibrium of the State 
should be restored by any such 
means. Such is the popular dis- 
like to any exercise of the preroga- 
tive, that the people would prob- 
ably say, “ Perish the constitution if 
it cannot be preserved save by allow- 
ing some power of vigorous action 
to the Crown!” The argument that 
the action would be for the good 
of all parties, the House of Com- 
mons included, would probably be 
quite thrown away. There is cur- 
rent a fanaticism against in any 
way checking the power of. the 
Commons which would. effectually 
bar any healing by that method. 
The people do not dispute the fact 
of the House of Commons having 
become exceedingly slow and wil- 
ful, but they imagine that the re- 
form of abuses in that House is to 
be dealt with more readily than 
will prove to be the case. 

Another chance is, that after the 
dead-lock in the Commons shall 
have proceeded further and become 
more apparent, the House of Lords 
may, in some emergency where leg- 
islation is urgently needed, take the 
lead, and do the work. After once 
or twice stepping to the front in 
this way, the Lords might possibly, 
without the nation taking offence 
at them, proceed to retract within 
reasonable limits the operation and 
power of the Commons. But, in 
order that they might do so with 
good effect, events would need to 
be exceedingly propitious. Strictly 
speaking, the Lords have no right 
whatever to interfere directly with 
the Commons. If they were ever 
to do so, they could be excused 
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only by the necessity of the case. 
They might also plead the prone- 
ness of individual members of the 
House of Commons in times past 
to seek to violate the independence 
of the House of Lords. The two 
Chambers are theoretically equal in 
dignity, and one of them cannot 
be controlled by the other; never- 
theless it is not only once or 
twice that proposals have been 
heard in the Lower House for in- 
fringing the privileges, and even 
contriving against the existence, of 
the Upper. Now, if the Commons 
may endeavour to compass the over- 
throw or humiliation of the Lords, 
the Lords, by parity of reasoning, 
may, should the opportunity de- 
mand it, exercise some controlling 
power over the Commons. Some 
day, as we may be sure, there will 
be work to do which cannot wait a 
whole session. Should the Lords, 
then, while the Commons may be 
wasting time, step in and do well 
what is needed, the country can 
hardly fail to approve of their 
action; and by once or twice com- 
ing in this way to the rescue, the 
Lords might obtain influence suffi- 
cient to be able to adjust the con- 
stitution. It is, however, too much 
to anticipate that events will ever 
favour such action of the Lords, 
Far more to be apprehended is it 
that jealousy of the Lords will pre- 
vent the people from accepting 
their aid even in resuscitating the 
House of Commons. 

Dismissing, then, all expectation 
that the constituted powers of the 
State will be allowed to adjust 
matters among themselves, we must 
face the prospect of the Lower 
House becoming less and less cap- 
able of bearing the whole weight 
of legislation and government, until 
some outside power, probably mil- 
itary, shall crush out its attenuated 
life. Meanwhile it will be grasp- 
ing at more power, while failing in 
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every way to use for any one’s ad- 
vantage the power which already it 
undoubtedly possesses. 

We have said that we believe 
the decline of the House of Com- 
mons to be proceeding from natural 
causes. It is hardly possible, in such 
an age as this, for a large represen- 
tative assembly to perform all the 
functions of government and legis- 
lation. The idea of such an as- 
sembly may be admirable; but if 
the material of which it is composed 
cannot stand the required strain, 
what is the good of the idea? 
If all the members of such an as- 
sembly were strictly independent 
and impartial, it would not be equal 
to governing alone; far less can it 
do so when notoriously there are 
organisations in force for taking 
from members their right of private 
judgment. If all accounts be true, 
there are men in the House of Com- 
mons who should be styled dele- 
gates rather than representatives; 
who hold their seats by favour of 
certain usurping cliques, and who, 
at the bidding of such cliques, are 
ready to record their votes without 
reference to their own opinions 
or inclinations. This is one of 
many causes which incapacitate 
the single assembly for governing. 
Howbeit, although we believe the 
failure of the House of Commons 
to be attributable to the char- 
acter of the time, we believe also 
that unfortunate accidents may 
have hastened very much the de- 
velopment of the infirmity. Two 
of these accidents have been,—first, 
the return to Parliament of certain 
violent, wilful, and insubordinate 
members, determined to have their 
way by any means, fair or unfair— 
or, if they cannot have their way, 
to indulge their tempers, without 
regard to the dignity of the as- 
sembly ; second, the undue attrac- 
tion which has for a time been 
imparted to the practice of much 
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speaking, without reference to the 
matter or quality of the speeches, 

Never until within the last twenty 
years were constituencies known to 
return members who would seek, by 
violence, by unworthy arts, and by 
wearying the House, to make good 
their own wishes against the will 
of the majority. No doubt an un- 
couth member may here and there 
have found his way to a seat, and 
may have attempted to get his own 
will by hectoring, quibbling, or ill- 
manners. But a solitary barbarian 
had little chance against the deco- 
rum of a well-ordered Chamber. 
He soon found his level, and slunk 
out of sight. The leaders of parties 
in those days had experience and 
good taste to guide them if their 
followers had not; and they under- 
stood how to reduce to obedience 
and to becoming behaviour any un- 
tamed companion who might ex- 
hibit a desire to fight for his own 
hand without thought of any but 
himself. It is different when there 
is no capable or influential leader, 
and when, not one or two, but a 
large number of unmannerly per- 
sons, is inflicted upon one Parlia- 
ment. They support one another 
and establish a clique strong enough 
to defy the opinion of the more 
polite majority. It has been the 
misfortune of the present and the 
last Parliaments to be more than 
sprinkled with members of a ruder 
description ; and these undoubtedly 
have much contributed to make 
manifest the defects—the defects 
which will probably prove fatal— 
of the institution. 

Equally unfortunate with the 
perverse disposition of some of the 
members has been the fashion of 
talking for talking’s sake. Speak- 
ing was once regarded as a means 
to an end; it is now looked upon 
as the end in itself. With many 
members it is an object to utter 
a certain number of words in the 
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hearing of the House, it being of 
no importance whether or not these 
words may tend to elucidate an 
argument or otherwise to influence 
opinion. Speaking is thought to 
be asure means of “getting on,” 
and is therefore an object of indi- 
vidual ambition. And the fancy 
is not without justification. The 
British public, without doubt, is 
apt to think highly of those who 
talk glibly to it, whether they may 
really have any gift besides that of 
talking or not. Only let a man 
show that he can talk on for an 
hour on end, and he will at once 
be credited with a dozen business 
powers not one of which he ever 
possessed. “ He is able to talk in 
a way which we like; therefore,” 
says the public, “he must be able 
to govern, he must understand fin- 
ance, he must be a master of foreign 
policy, and a lawgiver of the first 
class.” Thus, as the talent of talking 
is thought to involve every other 
talent, it is no wonder that men 
who cannot even talk should be 
perpetually straining after orator- 
ical practice, and hoping that after 
a little time they may acquire 
speaking powers that may prove 
highly profitable. It is worth try- 
ing, as they think, just on the 
chance. 

And certainly, when one comes 
to consider, this weakness is ac- 
counted for. We have not far to 
look for an instance wherein very 
high honours and most important 
trusts have been conferred on a 
politician simply because he is able 
to utter an astounding quantity of 
words. It matters not that he fails 
in every other thing that he lays 
his hand to. He can talk down 
any three men, and that is enough. 
His physical powers of chest and 
voice are to many a sufficient earn- 
est that he possesses every talent. 
We do not mean to say that all 
his admirers prize this physical 
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power to the same extent, but 
many undoubtedly regard it as 
proof of unbounded ability; and 
those who do not believe in the 
physical gifts alone, believe in the 
flow of ideas. This pernicious ex- 
ample has without doubt very dan- 
gerously contributed to the spread 
of the talking epidemic in the 
House of Commons, and to the 
premature degenerating of that as- 
sembly. 

Our argument then is, that the 
House of Commons is becoming in- 
capable, first, from having acquired 
too much irresponsible power, and 
second, from its proneness to in- 
crease the range of its functions, 
notwithstanding that it is already 
nearly at a stand-still from weight 
of work. Nothing is too great or 
too little for its regard. Having 
already taken under its direction 
all things whatsoever, and certain 
others, it is still working its ten- 
tacles with greedy and incessant 
motion to bring more and more 
business under its supervision. The 
results must be failure of its powers, 
and attack upon its weakness by 
some other power. If those who 
wish well to it can understand its 
and their real interests, they will 
ease it of some of its burden, and 
impose some check upon its licence, 
before it shall have sunk past re- 
covery. 

There are very few Englishmen, 
as we presume, who will maintain 
that it is now, or that it ever was, 
the duty of the House of Commons 
to do all the work of the State. 
They may have seen with satisfac- 
tion the Lower House growing more 
and more powerful; but they have 
not considered what the case would 
be to have it all-powerful, nor 
formed any definite wish that it 
should be supreme. The proper 
business, surely, of this House is to 


watch over the people’s interests in 


the making of laws, and in all pro- 


ceedings of State, and in voting 
taxes—not to be itself the State. 
Détat, cest moi. We have never 
yet given up the theory that even 
the House of Commons needs con- 
trol, and that there are other law- 
ful powers which may justly and 
profitably exercise some discretion- 
ary authority in public affairs. If 
we are wise, if we have the real 
good of the Commons at heart, we 
shall carefully conform our practice 
to our theory. There is not the 
least danger of the House of Com- 
mons ever again being too much 
depressed: the danger, as most of 
us must know, lies quite in the 
other direction. We may there- 
fore, without risking any interest 
of the people, encourage one or 
both of the other constituted 
powers to use as much control as 
may make the House of Commons 
at least wake up and move—as for- 
midable emulation as may induce 
the same House to put some limit 
to its desire of directing everything. 

We have of purpose refrained 
from making here any specific 
charge against the Legislature, de- 
rived from the condition of politics 
at this moment. Readers will 
readily apply what has been said 
to the well-known events of the 
last few weeks. The session of 
1882 has certainly outdone all 
former sessions in unprofitable 
consumption of time; but we re- 
gard that as an almost necessary 
consequence of the continued un- 
checked predominance of the House 
of Commons, not as an indication 
of any specially blameworthy con- 
duct in this year. If things are 
allowed to continue as they are, we 
may expect in a year or two to see 
that of 1882 considered a working 
session, when compared with other 
extravagant ones which may be 
coming. Glaring faults no doubt 
have been committed, and we 
might, were we so minded, find it 
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easy to charge upon Ministers, and 
their bad leading, instances of the 
waste of power of the Legislature. 
But, however much bad leading 
may have tended to make the 
disease patent, bad leading is not, 
in our opinion, the disease itself. 
That lies deeper. It is a subject 
not to be lightly dealt with, nor to 
be treated as a chance or a passing 
ailment. To us it appears to bea 
very serious chronic disease, rais- 
ing anxious thoughts of change, 
and requiring to be treated, not 
locally, but through the - constitu- 
tional system. 

Attention cannot too soon be 
drawn to the case. Our object in 
writing is to induce thinking and 
practical men to regard the decline 
of the House of Commons as a dis- 
ease which has been long coming 
on, not as the result of accident. 
When the country may be seriously 
convinced that simple treatment 
will not meet requirements, it will 
be time enough to discuss the ap- 
propriate remedy. If satisfied of 
the gravity of the occasion, able 
politicians will no doubt suggest 
means of dealing with it; and if 
they do we shall be well satisfied 
in having drawn their regard to it. 
We are glad to perceive, from their 
speeches recently delivered at Liver- 
pool, that the Marquis of Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote are with 
us so far that they are inclined to 
look upon the present and the 
future of the House of Commons 
as very grave matters. They ap- 
pear, however, to think that the 
cléture, as likely to be established, 
will prove the bane of the as- 
sembly in which it is to prevail. 
We have not a hopeful or approv- 
ing word to say of the cléture, as 
it is to be submitted by the Min- 
ister to Parliament, and have lit- 
tle doubt that these distinguished 
statesmen are right in deprecating 
it, and that it may precipitate some 
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evils which without it might have 
grown slowly. We venture, never- 
theless, to predict that these ob- 
servant and thoughtful minds will 
soon perceive that the disease of 
the House of Commons lies deeper 
than the cléture can reach to, and 
we hope to see them ere long pre- 
scribing definitely for it. 

We observe that the Marquis of 
Salisbury, when speculating on the 
results of the possible seizure of all 
power by the House of Commons, 
thought that the restraining power 
which the House of Lords might 
no longer be able to exercise, 
would be sought for in resorting to 
very short Parliaments. His lord- 
ship calculated that the country 
might be agitated by a general 
election every eighteen months or 
perhaps every year. It is certain 
that, were there to be no power but 
the House of Commons, then the 
only way to insure that legisla 
tion and the policy of the nation 
should be in harmony with the 
prevailing opinion, would be to 
“go to the country” perpetually. 
But to prove that this would be 
the only remaining resource is one 
thing, and to feel confidence that 
the country would have recourse 
to fresh elections when necessary 
is another. Unfortunately public 
bodies which have become very 
powerful have a strong objection 
to being dissolved. Having in 
their own hands the making and 
the execution of laws, they will 
not be long in abolishing every 
power of meddling with themselves. 
It is true that, when other checks 
shall have vanished, frequent dis- 
solutions will be the only remaining 
remedy. But the people never are 
wise in those critical times when 
their greatest interests are at stake, 
and will prebably not think a rem- 
edy very necessary. It will gener- 
ally be found that at such times 
they run eagerly after some shadow, 
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thought for the moment to be a 
substantial good, and that they are 
quite blind to, and careless of, the 
really vital matter. The Parlia- 
ment which saw the House of 
Commons most powerful was the 
longest in our annals. It came 
to its end, as we have already 
remarked, not by the ordinary 
method of dissolution, not with its 
own consent, but by military force 
—that is to say, by revolution. 

The ship of the State righted it- 
self again after that perilous pass- 
age in its voyage by something little 
short of a miracle. The people, sick 
of their own triumph, weary of the 
glorious régime which they had 
established, voluntarily surrendered 
all the fruits of their victories, in- 
cluding the supremacy of the House 
of Commons, in the hope that in 
exchange for these they might enjoy 
once more the blessings of settled 
government. “Without casting 
one glance on the past,” says Mac- 
aulay,* “or requiring one stipu- 
lation for the future, they threw 
down their freedom at the feet of 
the most frivolous and heartless of 


* In his Essay on Milton. 


tyrants.” And why did they, with 
contrite hearts, so uncompromisingly 
cancel the whole work of many 
years? Surely because they were 
sick of the condition into which the 
sole rule of the House of Commons 
had conducted them ; because they 
had found by bitter experience that 
the fancied advantages of tramp. 
ling upon Crown and Lords were 
chimerical; that, while supposing 
themselves to be following after the 
highest freedom, they had been 
going directly into bondage; and 
that the old Constitution, with all 
its faults, and with all the checks 
which it offers to ardent politicians, 
was infinitely preferable to the sov- 
ereignty of one Chamber. 

We have no right to expect a 
second miraculous restoration. We 
shall do well to read the words of 
warning that are written in our 
history, and to prevent what we 
may not be able so readily to cure 
as on the first occasion. The signs 
of the times are worth a thought 
or two. May they receive the 
attention of which they are de- 
serving. 
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COLONEL LAURENCE LOCKHART. 


ImmeD1ATELY before the publication of the last number of the Maga- 
zine, but too late for any mention of the loss we lament, another breach 
was made in the inner circle of our friends. Colonel Laurence William 
Maxwell Lockhart died at Mentone on the 23d of March. The melan- 
choly event was far from unexpected: indeed for many months he had 
clearly foreseen the end, facing the approach of death with manly forti- 
tude, as he had borne a lingering illness with Christian resignation. 
Still to the last his family and friends had striven to hope almost against 
hope. They would fain have put some trust in the vitality which had 
struggled for years against a complication of maladies, and in the spirit 
that was less willing than ever to give in, when it was a question of an 
existence so precious to others. Their hopes, as they knew in their 
hearts, were doomed to disappointment. Changes of scene and climate 
had been tried in vain; the most affectionate nursing only availed to 
soothe the invalid in his melancholy decline; and when death came at 
last, it was almost welcomed as a happy release from the sufferings that 
were daily becoming more trying. 

We have said that Colonel Lockhart was of the innermost circle of our 
friends; and perhaps there was no one of many valued contributors with 
whom the late Mr. John Blackwood had lived in such close and cordial rela- 
tions. So much so, that when Mr. Blackwood died in 1879, the sad duty 
of writing an obituary notice in the Magazine seemed naturally to devolve 
on the brightest of his intimates. In the feeling and graceful delicacy with 
which it was done, our readers will find many an unobtrusive revelation 
of the writer’s kindly nature. It was a frank expression of manly sor- 
row, though written in the consciousness that it was intended for the 
public eye; it was warmed by the many genial memories of social and 
literary intercourse that thenceforward could only be associated with 
sadness ; and it showed most affectionate appreciation of the endearing 
qualities that had changed mutual liking to regard, and regard to affec- 
tion. The fact was, that although the Editor was Lockhart’s senior by 
fourteen years, the two men had been irresistibly drawn to each other 
from the first. They had the same bright and warm-hearted geniality ; 
they had strong literary tastes and sympathies in common; and there 
were those subtle affinities besides, which we cannot profess to analyse. 
They drew to each other in the library, in the dining-room, on the golf- 
ing-green ; and when the Editor came to London on his periodical visits 
of pleasure and business, Lockhart, if anywhere within reach, was sure 
to be one of the first to welcome him. We could have wished for our- 
selves, as for all admirers of the higher class of fiction, that the intimacy 
between the two had begun earlier. It was natural enough that Lock- 
hart should have chosen the army as his profession; he had all the 
qualities that made him a favourite with a most lively mess; and had 
opportunities of distinction been thrown in his way, he might doubtless 
have taken high rank as a soldier. But his intellectual qualities were 
far too rare to be wasted in the discharge of regimental duties in peace- 
time. So we cannot help regretting that, like his uncle, he had not 
chanced to start from the first with the definite purpose of making a 
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pursuit of literature. In that case he would have cultivated his unusual 
powers, employing them more industriously, and with more fruitful 
results. It was never in his nature to be actually idle. Even when he 
seemed to be trifling away his time in the society that courted him, 
when on a round of visits in the country, or when yachting with par- 
ties of friends, we know that his brain and his fancy were ever active, 
His ideas would flow, as his fun would flash out at the faintest pro- 
vocation; while he made the most of the stray hours he would snatch 
for serious reading. But after all, he had taken to authorship when his 
habits had been formed; and so he did work that was nevertheless in- 
variably conscientious, in a desultory fashion, and in some degree as a 
dilettante. Considering the circumstances and the social temptations 
that beset him, we have reason to be grateful that he had given us so 
much; nor can we desire that he should have gone into harness asa 
regular book-maker. And yet, in losing him, we cannot but lament that 
the author of ‘ Mine is Thine’ should not have entered earlier on the 
ascending path which seemed to promise even more brilliant success to his 
ripening maturity. 

We touch lightly on the incidents of his private life, since our purpose 
is rather to give an idea of the man and the author. The second surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. Dr. Lockhart of Milton-Lockhart, he came of an ancient 
Lanarkshire family, and of an eminent literary stock. After several 
sessions passed at the Glasgow University, he removed to Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he took the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts. He left the University to take a commission in the 92d 
Highlanders. Shortly afterwards the regiment received its orders for 
the Crimea, where it arrived in time to take part in the siege operations, 
although the battles of the campaign had been already decided. The 
92d served subsequently in India through the Mutiny, where it was 
attached to the central field-foree under command of Sir Hugh Rose. 
Lockhart had purchased his company before he left the corps, and 
entering the 2d Royal Lanarkshire Militia as major, he became its lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Thanks to sound professional knowledge and to affability 
blended with firmness, few men were better fitted to fill such a post; and 
as we have reason to know, he was the kindest of friends and wisest of 
counsellors to any young subaltern who might find himself in difficulties. 
Latterly the ties between him and the regiment had been loosened, to his 
extreme regret. But the orders that banished him to a succession of 
foreign watering-places were peremptory ; nor had he any alternative but 
to apply for repeated leave of absence. 

We believe it was in 1867 that he first made Mr. Blackwood’s 
agquaintance, at all events as an intending contributor. We have 
heard him laughingly tell the story of his first unsuccessful attempt at 
establishing relations with the Magazine. For as it happened, this much- 
valued contributor was not destined to make his début in the columns 
he did so much to enliven. He had always fancied that he had a 
turn for light literature, and after considerable self-communing, he had 
thrown some grotesque bit of personal experience into the shape of a 
story, which was duly forwarded to Mr. Blackwood. Lockhart had 
hereditary claims on the friendship of the Magazine which the Editor 
was very ready to recognise. His uncle, the son-in-law of Scott, 
and subsequently for many years the editor of the ‘Quarterly,’ had 
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been one of its stanchest and original supporters. But unluckily, as it 
proved for this promising volunteer, just as Mr. Blackwood had received 
the note and the manuscript, he chanced to meet a relative of the 
writer’s in the street. Naturally mentioning the packet in course of 
conversation, that gentleman shrugged his shoulders in a fashion that 
was anything rather than recommendatory. Probably he confounded 
success in literature or in anything of importance with severe austerity 
of demeanour. Be that as it may, the Editor owned afterwards that, very 
contrary to his habits, he might for once have been prejudiced or pos- 
sibly negligent. At all events, the contribution was civilly declined, 
to appear in some other periodical. Luckily for the Magazine as well 
as Lockhart, he learned how his relative had kindly commended him 
to the Editor’s good graces, and the knowledge encouraged him to try 
again. The second article found ready acceptance. Blackwood appre- 
ciated the promise he was always so quick to detect; and moreover, 
the manner of telling the story inclined him strongly in favour of the 
writer, who had as usual—and it was the chief secret of his more im- 
portant successes—impressed the article with his marked and attractive 
individuality. Other contributions followed at irregular intervals— 
the first of them, “Unlucky Tim Griffin,” which, with “The Volun- 
teers of Strathkinahan,” have since been republished in the second 
series of our ‘Tales.’ ‘Doubles and Quits,’ the first of the three 
regular novels, was a ludicrous “Comedy of Errors” and ingenious 
cross purposes; overflowing with animal spirits that never seemed 
to flag, and full of effective though highly farcical situations. Month 
after month it was laughed over in the numbers of the Magazine, as it 
has been widely read when circulated in reprints. Lockhart had made 
a hit, and he knew it; but he was far from being satisfied. It was not 
as a humorist of the school of Smollett, although without Smollett’s 
coarseness, that he desired to be distinguished; and with his fine liter- 
ary perceptions and self-consciousness, he was hopeful, if not persuaded, 
that he was capable of higher things. Mirthful reviewers might 
laugh and praise; friends with more gratifying because more unaffected 
flattery, might chuckle over the good things that clung to their mem- 
ories. Lockhart, though the most modest and least exacting of authors, 
was far from being contented. He even misdoubted the hearty en- 
couragement of his friend and mentor the Editor, in whose sound judg- 
ment he thoroughly believed. The work which amused everybody 
might be very good of the kind, but it neither satisfied his ambition 
nor commended itself to his refinement. Yet he knew well that it was 
a risk for a rising author to leave the line in which he has made his 
mark, possibly disappointing the public in their pleasant expectations ; 
and any essential change in his style would have been as impossible as 
undesirable, for his novels were the faithful reflections of his moods, 
and the direct inspiration of his buoyant temperament. But in 
‘Fair to See,’ which followed ‘Doubles and Quits,’ a change was very 
obvious as the advance in art was unmistakable. Both in the 
general tone, in the conception, and in the details of the execution, 
we trace the influences of the serious meditations he had confided to 
some intimate friends. The fun was as free and the drollery as rich 
as before; but breaking away from the restraints of a not unnatural 
mauvaise honte, he had given play to his deeper and more sensitive feel- 
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ings. The characters were more firmly conceived and more delicately 
outlined ; above all, he had thrown himself into the innermost heart of 
his heroine, with the self-abstraction which is the most significant proof 
of real genius for fiction: and as for the love-scenes they were charming, 
When congratulated on his success, as he lightly said himself, wit 
that pleasant smile his friends so well remember—he flattered himself 
that “this time he had really fetched them.” But if ‘ Fair to See’ was 
full of fresh promise, the further progress in ‘Mine is Thine’ was extra- 
ordinary. Without a trace of self-obtrusiveness in it, we know ve 
few novels which are so seductively natural and so frankly self-reveal- 
ing. And all it revealed was so much in favour of the author, that his 
more intelligent readers, as they seemed to know him well, felt that 
they had learned at the same time to love and admire him. The senti- 
ment was evidently as spontaneous as it was elevated and manly. You 
knew the book was not only written by a gentleman, but by a gentleman 
of the finest and most chivalrous feeling, who could appreciate all the 
ces and virtues of womanhood. There was wide knowledge of the 


world, without a touch of cynicism; there was merriment, without a ‘ 


trace of buffoonery; there were innumerable little delicate touches, which 
pointed the fun or deepened the pathos. We say nothing of the con- 
structive art or of the vigorous character-drawing which the book dis- 
played, since in this instance those happen to strike us as subsidiary 
merits. For we know no higher praise the novelist need desire, than 
to have won the regard or affection of the strangers he has entertained 
by charming them irresistibly into personal sympathy. 

Nor was it only as a novelist that Colonel Lockhart gained reputation. 
During the Franco-German war he acted as one of the correspondents of 
the ‘Times,’ and his war-letters show their versatile writer in altogether 
another aspect. He was with the French at Forbach, at the opening of 
the campaign, where the adventurous discharge of his duties involved 
him in the hazards of the engagement. He was well forward, surveying 
the moves on the battle-ground towards the Saar, when the Germans, by 
carrying the almost impregnable Spicheren heights, suddenly threatened 
the right of their enemy’s position, and forced the French to a hurried 
retreat. Lockhart fell back with the rest on the town of Forbach, where 
he had to recover his servant, his money, and his papers. By the time 
he entered the place, shot and shell were falling fast on the mixed mobs 
of the townspeople and the soldiers; and on leaving on the Metz side 
with the retiring army, the fugitives were exposed to a dangerous fire from 
the German sharpshooters. Moreover, the foreigner was generally regarded 
as a spy by soldiers who were smarting from the humiliation of defeat. 
Frequently arrested, and once threatened with summary execution, he 
chiefly owed his successive escapes to the happy accident of having 
for his companion one of the municipal dignitaries of Forbach—we be- 
lieve, the mayor in person. He was a novice and an amateur at the 
work he had undertaken; and the circumstances were as unfavourable 
as well might be, whether to comprehensive strategical observations or 
literary composition. Yet, among the many letters from its veteran war 
correspondents in the ‘Times,’ we dare to say that few were more graphic 
or spirited than that in which Lockhart, on the spur of the moment, 
related the disaster of Forbach. When Metz was in a ferment of ex- 
citement after the defeats of Forbach and Wérth,the French expelled 
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all foreign correspondents. Lockhart went over to the Germans, to take 
the place of Colonel Pemberton, who had shortly before been killed by 
a stray rifle-ball; and he had his quarters for some time either in the 
lines before Metz or in the villages forming the enceinte of beleaguered 
Strasburg. 

Before bringing our melancholy task to an end, it only remains to 
make allusion to our friend’s -social qualities. It is saddening to look 
back upon happy days, ere sorrow had begun to dash his joyous nature, 
or ill-health had cast an ever-darkening shadow across his life. We 
feel persuaded now that he must have been sensible of the insidious 
advance of his maladies long before his spirits were visibly affected 
by them. His pluck was too good to give premature signs of anx- 
ious hours and painful forebodings. Till actually prostrated, and re- 
duced by lowering regimens, he was always the same bright companion, 
the life of any congenial gathering. When in vein,—and it was sel- 
dom, indeed, that he was not in vein,—it was Lockhart who gradually 
had the lion’s share of the talk, simply because his friends were charmed 
into silence, and refused to do more than stimulate him into an occa- 
sional observation. How often have we seen him rise from his chair 
in a burst of quiet animation, and lounging against the chimney-piece 
with that open smile of his, brighten and sparkle so as to delight his 
listeners, and probably convulse them with laughter. We can hardly 
say that he had a talent for sarcasm, because it was not in him to be ill- 
natured; but he had a most remarkable turn for that higher order of 
mimicry which could hardly have annoyed its object had he been present. 
It was little that with a comical twist of his features he would give 
his pleasant face the most unmistakable resemblance to somebody ab- 
solutely as unlike him as man could be. It was nothing that he could 
catch an accent or imitate to perfection a trick of speech: but he seemed 
to absorb the individuality of another for the moment in his own, 
appropriating the probable ideas he would very slightly caricature. We 
have specially alluded to that rare accomplishment which we never 
remember him to have abused, because it shows the same power of 
identifying himself with varieties of character, which, next to the 
strong impression of his own personality, insured his success in fiction, 
And we should give a very false impression of his fascinating con- 
versation did we suggest that it was chiefly humorous. Though he 
made no pretensions to deep reading, with his quick intelligence he 
was thoroughly well-informed; and his talk was always original, as 
on all subjects it went straight to the point. So it was that he was 
perhaps the most welcome of the guests whom Mr. Blackwood loved 
to receive in the most hospitable of country-houses. At Strathtyrum 
he would often seduce his friend, the Editor, into long-protracted vigils, 
when the hours insensibly slipped away in pleasant intercourse. For 
ourself, we may say that we knew him as well as most men. We 
have travelled with him when he was in fair health and good spirits; 
and we have travelled with him when he was sent abroad to try 
waters or some treatment, from which he could hardly have expected 
permanent benefit. But whether comparatively strong or sorely tried by 
his maladies, a more delightful travelling companion we have never 
met. His consideration for his friend was the same under all circum- 
stances, and there was no disturbing the sweet serenity of his temper. 
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He was ascheerful after a broken night, or a fatiguing journey, as if all 
had been going smoothly and well with him; and the man, who was 
naturally anything rather than an ascetic, would laugh good-humouredly 
over enforced mortification of the flesh, and solace himself for his per- 
sonal privations with the thought that his stronger companions could 
enjoy themselves. Nor was that vicarious enjoyment either forced or 
feigned. His courage was so great, his resignation so admirable, that 
equanimity under trials had become second nature, and in contributing 
to the happiness of others he would entirely forget himself. Of the 
last year of his lingering illness we have little to say. He was happy 
in the devoted attention of relatives who willingly made any sacrifices for 
him. And though latterly his life threatened to be a growing burden, 
to the last, in his unselfishness, he struggled manfully for their sakes; 
obeying his doctors implicitly on the chance of arecovery. But recovery 
was not to be, as his nearest and dearest had begun painfully to realise, 
And as he had lived an honourable and chivalrous gentleman, he died 
an earnest and hopeful Christian. 





